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THE GERMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


Tue event of our times may soon 
be, we dare not yet say is, the Roman 
Schism in Germany. The struggle 
of the old and still powerful papal 
superstition with the varied forces 
that oppose it, is, beyond all doubt, 
the question of questions over the 
whole civilized world ; and Germany, 
which began the struggle three hun- 
dred years ago, is once more the 
prime agent in re-commencing it. 
Again the battle of religious contro- 
versy sounding throughtheearth! How 
mysterious—how inexplicable must 
such contests as these seem to the 
man who recognizes in human nature 
but the perishable mechanism of time 
and sense! How impossible would 
they be, were he no more than this! 
But no—man is above all things the 
“‘ religious animal” he has been desig- 
nated. Nothing can evince it more 
forcibly than the arousing efficacy 
which through his whole history 
this one topic has ever exclusively 
possessed. The infidel Hume has 
acknowledged the fact in one remark- 
able passage, which moulded as a con- 
temptuous sneer, admits a mighty 
truth. No consideration stirs the 
depths of man’s soul like the pros- 
pects of eternity. Be his hope a 
shadow or a reality, be it an empty 
dream or a solid truth, ‘the powers 
of the world to come,” are the powers 
that alone thoroughly master the in- 
most recesses of his spirit. Every 
secret region of his heart still sends 
back its mysterious echoes to that key- 
note. The man of the world smiles 
at that religious ardour of the Cru- 
sader or of the wild Minster Ana- 
baptist, which controlled no one savage 
passion ; he may find a theme for 
deeper reflection in the strange potency 
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of that remote and dim-seen Object, 
which, even when by turns eclipsed 
by every successive passion, or mighty 
only to madden not govern them, 
does still in either case retain so won- 
drous a supremacy over the main cur- 
rent of the thoughts and actions of 
the man. Transitory desires, fears, 
calculations, may alternately over- 
bear that master-thought, but the 
man cannot rid himself of it! Day 
by day he may in his folly and feeble- 
ness, rob himself of every solid ground 
for anticipating heaven, but he can- 
not endure to surrender the faint 
hope of it to the last. Nay—his 
fiercest impulses to persecution are 
often only his impatience of uncer- 
tainty—of uncertainty generated in 
spite of himself, by the perpetual 
presence of dissentient opinions ; the 
way, he feels, is clear to Aim—his 
life is in that conviction—to mar it, 
is to leave him comfortless, to plunder 
him of the dearest treasure of his 
being ; what right then, he cries, and 
grasps the sword—what right has any 
man to poison the sources of his 
peace by practically denying the be- 
lief by which he lives? Miserably— 
blindly do they scan the page of his- 
tory, who can find nothing but folly 
in religious tumultsand religious wars; 
these bloody struggles are fought in 
the very face of Christianity, they 
violate its simplest maxims, they are 
gross and sensual misinterpretations 
of its lovely spirit, but—they prove 
its power withal! The man who 
slaughters his foe for religious dif- 
ferences is mistaken—fearfully mis- 
taken ; but he is a Man; nought be- 
low man—the heir of eternity, the 
being whose true sphere is beyond 
the grave—could ever have done so. 
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It is a horrible madness, but there is 
sublimity in its horrors too! 

Of such conflicts—if not unto 
blood, yet surely conflicts ardent, 
energetic, desperate—it is scarcely 
possible not to surmise that the world 
is now on the eve. The more the 
civilized world becomes by rapidity 
of intercourse one family, the more 
prominently will the differences upon 
these great questions present them- 
selves, and the more urgently will 
they demand settlement. But there 
is a deeper ground for anticipating a 
mortal struggle of religions. The 
accumulated forces of scientific know- 
ledge for the last two centuries, on 
the one side—of knowledge gained 
by pure inductive habits as opposed 
to dogmatic and a@ priori maxims,— 
the claim of a single infallible human 
authority on the most important of 
all subjects of thought, on the other,— 
principles in themselves almost neces- 
sarily hostile, have been frowning on 
each other from their adverse hills 
for a long period; skirmishes of the 
outposts, and one fierce and savage 
engagement at the close of the last 
century—have already taken place; 
but the decisive trial of strength has 
not come yet. ‘The wild onslaught 
of the French Revolution upon all 
religions, decided nothing, and almost 
altered nothing ; its literary oracles 
knew no Christianity beyond the Ro- 
man superstition; to assail it they 
assailed Christianity itself; the world 
at large could not go along with 
this monstrous tactic, and all things 
speedily returned to their old posi- 
tions and relations. It is the idle 
vanity of French writers to exagge- 
rate the permanent effects of their 
Revolution ; few remarkable changes 
in civil affairs have really had so 
little. Compare it for one moment 
with the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century; the abortive infidel Refor- 
mation, with the real and successful 
Protestant one! In truth, Christi- 
anity in its main elements has so 
ineradicable a hold in the ground of 
man’s nature; it so grapples with 
his heart of hearts, and implicates 
itself with all his deepest feelings, 
that no attempt at its universal 
overthrow will ever—some unimagi- 
nable conjuncture apart, have a chance 
of lasting success ; the great contest 
will ever be, not to destroy, but to 
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restore and purify it. The nations 
of the world will ever take the sub- 
stance of Christianity for granted, 
while they dispute fiercely about its 
circumstantials ; the universal human 
heart cannot do without it in some 
form. To say it without irreverence, 
man’s taste is spoiled by such a sys- 
tem as the New Testament, in even 
its corruptest interpretation, offers, 
for such coarse garbage as the sen- 
sualist infidel—such airy and unsatis- 
fying hors d’ euvres as the more re- 
fined unbeliever, can furnish. The 
conflict will be, and it can scarcely be 
long delayed, between the power that 
assumes to dictate Christianity to the 
world, and blundering on from age 
to age still maintains its haughty pre- 
tensions, and the inherent claims of 
the religion itself, in the simplicity of 
its primitive form. Would to God 
that in such a struggle those who 
oppose that tremendous power had 
not blindly and wantonly deprived 
themselves of the strength of union ; 
and in many lamentable instances so 
fallen away from the purity of the 
faith, as to make it too often doubtful 
whether even the error they oppose, 
is not preferable to the error they 
maintain ! 

It is, indeed, ¢his—mutual dissen- 
tion and the wantonness of individual 
speculation—that has ever consti- 
tuted the weakness of the adversaries 
of Rome; as the Eagle of the Gal- 
lican Church keenly saw, when he 
penned his ‘ Variations.” Yet Bos- 
suet cannot but have seen also, that 
logically considered, the claim of in- 
fallibility is no remedy whatever for 
this difficulty. Let us pause for a 
moment upon this important question ; 
these are days when even the most 
superficial of readers ought to feel 
the necessity of being thoroughly con- 
versant with the pompous sophistry 
of Romanism. We say then, that 
except the claim of infallibility be 
first assumed (and then all further 
argument becomes unnecessary,) mere 
uniformity of doctrine is no presump- 
tion of truth more than of error; 
no doctrine has been more remark- 
ably uniform than the theology of 
Mohammedanism, and it has conti- 
nued so for a far longer period, than 
many of the peculiarities of the Ro- 
man Church. But if the claim of 
infallibility be not assumed, it must 
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be received on one or other of two 
distinct grounds. Either we must 
come to believe it wholly without 
proof, and by some mysterious inte- 
rior revelation, which leaves all 
religions on a level, as each may at 
pleasure allege such a revelation in 
its own favour, and the nature of 
the supposition precludes all test to 
discriminate between them; or it 
must be received by an appeal to evi- 
dence of some kind; and then there 
will be, as events have ainply shown, 
as much room for difference of opinion 
on the value and verdict of this ap- 
peal to evidence (whether Scripture, 
Antiquity, Reason, or any two, or 
all three of them,) as on any other 
conceivable point of theology. ‘Nor 
can the Romanist advocate here cover 
his retreat by urging, that, at least, 
it narrows the controversy to one 
question instead of several ; no asser- 
tion is more utterly groundless ; for 
the truth is, that the controversy on 
a claim of infallible guidance, to be 
satisfactorily conducted, must embrace 
all the various points upon which the 
Church which claims it is alleged to 
have erred ; those very allegations of 
actual error being the most conclu- 
sive grounds for doubting, or wholly 
denying, the validity of the claim. 
What rational man is there beyond 
the Roman communion, who does not 
feel that even if there were (as in 
truth there is little or none) some 
plausibility in the common arguments 
for the supreme prerogatives of the 
Church of Rome as a guide in faith, 
the mere fact that that church has 
for centuries practically cuuntenanced 
(and very nearly, if not wholly, justi- 
fied in theory) the absolute worship 
of the Virgin and the saints, is in 
itself an irresistible a posteriori refu- 
tation of all its pretensions? To say 
that a Christian man is first bound 
to believe the infallibility of a par- 
ticular religious body, and then, as 
a consequence from that belief, to 


receive without hesitation all its subse- 
quent doctrines, (however inconsis- 
tent with the very grounds on which 
he professes to believe that infallibi- 
lity,) is exactly as if a witness of whom 
we know nothing previously, should 


Jirst demand to swear us to believe 


him incapable of error in all he tells, 
and then bind us in virtue of our oath 
to the solemn duty of believing that 
the book on which he swore us is 
circular, when our eyes see it to be 
square. 

Nothing, therefore, is more certain 
than that the plea of infallibility does 
not remove one single difficulty in the 
theory of religious belief. It is ab- 
surdly impotent for the purpose; the 
real truth being, that it only adds one 
more question to the numbers that 
already exist in controversy, instead of 
sclving the rest, or substituting itself 
in their place. The most enthusiastic 
votary of Romanism will scarcely ven- 
ture to teil us, that the claim of a cer- 
tain respectable clergyman of the name 
of Cappellari, to govern the whole 
Christian world—nearly three hundred 
millions of human beings—is as self- 
evident as one of Euclid’s axioms. 
What is not self-evident must depend 
on proof. This proof, it is a mere 
matter of fact, is not found satisfactory 
by at least one-half of the above mil- 
lions; their objection being, among 
several] other things, that the admission 
of the claims of the said highly-res- 
pectable gentleman involves the admis- 
sion of a vast variety of propositions, 
every one of which must be separately 
argued and settled before the claim can 
be conceded. And this is the short 
path to religious peace!—this is the 
“end of controversy !”—this is the 
happy haven where so many are now 
sighing to be at rest; wilfully blind 
to the hollowness of a device which 
ambition has formed to ensnare the 
inherent indolence and self-delusion of 
human nature.* 

But, though the doctrine of infalli- 


* It is sometimes a matter of curiosity to watch by what evasion Romish advo- 
cates endeavour to wriggle out of the iron grasp of such arguments as these. The 
very ascetic Mr. W. G. Ward, (whose unexpected matrimony amused the public 
some time ago, and whose adoption of Romanism seems about as important,) ap- 
pears to rest his attachment to Rome principally on a certain internal sense, or 
iiysterious popish gusto ; which, undoubtedly, is dexterously enough chosen, as it 
avoids all logical confutation by at once declining all rational test. He professes 
(as every heretic and schismatic from the foundation of the church has done before 
him,) that, following after his own incommunicable individual light, he has found 
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bility be thus demonstrably ineffective consolidating accumulated errors, it 
as a short-cut to theological certainty, _ will assuredly be the ultimate cause of 
no doubt it Aas its exterior and super- the combined destruction of the whole 
ficial charms. By perpetuating and system when its “fulness of time” 


himself landed in the blessed realms of Mariolatry. This quaker pathway to Rome 
is as pretty a device as any thing in the fashionable world of modern theology, and, 
we doubt not, will be quite the rage for a season or two. 

But, after all, we grieve to tell him it is not altogether new. He is but one of 
innumerable instances how the extremes of ultra-mysticism and infidelity meet. 
Like others of a similar school before him, he agrees with Gibbon and Voltaire, in 
smiling contemptuously at the notion of establishing the claims of any doctrine on 
ordinary historical evidence. There is really so much to be ‘said on both sides,” 
that poor Mr. W. G. Ward is quite perplexed. The disagreements of Bull and 
Petavius are too much for him. Think of the learning of the ‘* Dogmata Theo- 
logica ;” think of the rival learning of the ‘* Defensio Fidei Nicene.” Mr. W. G. 
Ward forgot that the inward moral light of Petavius and Bull differed quite as much 
as their views of external evidence; and that if difference is to produce scepticism 
in the latter case, it is hard to show how it can leave us in full repose in the 
former. 

The general result of “‘ Mr. Ward’s philosophy,” (if we are to term it so, but we 
have seen most of it far more clearly stated in ol dRobert Barclay,) seems to be, 
that a good man will almost unfailingly be led to correct dogmatic—that is, Roman— 
belief; and that, at all events, it is his duty not to take much trouble about any 
external means of proving it—he is to be content with what is good in his present 
faith, and leave the future to Providence. These advices seem about as consistent 
with each other as they are with Mr. Ward’s own deliberate abandonment of * the 
sacredness of hereditary religion,” for the new ‘‘ variety of untried being” on 
which he has so rashly ventured. It is, however, more important to observe, that 
the former involves an implicit justification of religious persecution; for it irre- 
sistibly concludes, that deadness to the charms of Romanism, when duly presented 
to the recusant, can only proceed from moral depravity. 

One point, however, Mr, Ward considers now fully established, and it would be 
a pity not to enable our readers to participate in the benefits of the discovery. It 
appears by his justificatory letter, (which we beseech all to read who would know 
what are the pleas to which intelligent men are in the present age reduced, in order 
to vindicate secession from the English Church,) that he has been, for some time, 
waiting to determine whether he might enjoy the happiness of maintaining all Ro- 
man doctrine while remaining a priest of the Church of England; and has, at last, 
to his sorrow and surprise, discovered that that church does not admit its sworn 
ministers to hold or teach that (e.g.) St. Paul was in the daily habit of worshipping 
the Virgin Mary. A late ecclesiastical decision (in the case of Mr. Frederick 
Oakeley,) has, he considers, settled the question, which was involved in some ob- 
scurity before. We should have thought it settled a little earlier ; but it is, at all 
events, important that the public in general should be aware that the matter is now 
considered to be a ruled case. 

We do not fear that the example of this misguided person will be largely fol- 
lowed. He himself admits in his letter that he has no hopes of what is called the 
‘thigh” party in the English Church. He tells us, that ‘‘an additional reason for the 
giving up the hopes he entertained when he wrote his work, arises from the fact 
that the anti-Roman high churchmen have shown no sort of willingness (quite the re- 
verse) to unite with what are called extreme persons on any such terms ;” the terms, 
apparently, of perverting the sense of the articles into the recognition of the errors 
they condemn. English honesty is yet a little too strong for Mr. W. G. Ward’s 
** hopes.” 

But this irrational mania among a few young Englishmen, and these, in some in- 
stances, men of fair education, for gross, disgusting, debasing superstition—for 
superstition accompanied by no one real advantage which they cannot possess if they 
will to seek for it where it is, or revive it where it is not, in the English Church— 
how it reminds one of the saying attributed to the great Bishop Butler about the 
downright madness that (as he thought) sometimes attacked communities and circles 
of men no less than individuals. ‘Ihink of a person of the intellect, the real learn- 
ing, the boundless opportunities of John Henry Newman, bowing before the paltry 
image of an uncertain saint, and elaborately proving the practice to be an easy 
** development” of St. John’s ‘* keep yourselves from idols ;” patronizing the fetish- 
worship (for it is in practice not a whit better) of the Holy Coat adorers of the 
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shall have arrived; the ponderous ar- 
mour that protects the cuirassier while 
he fights, becomes his ruin when he 
falls ; but until then, the very assump- 
tion itself has its power over many 
minds. Intellects of natural subtlety, 
tov hard for themselves, tempted to 
constant scepticism, and yearning for 
some repose, are rapidly drawn into 
the fascinating influence of this cheap 
Roman tranquillity, and are, at last, 
ready to believe any thing so they may 
but be secure from the disquietude of 
doubting of all. Daring in its claims, 
Romanism is unscrupulous in its prac- 
tical enforcement of them; and the 
vast, and uniform, and disciplined or- 
ganization which the papal system com- 
mands and works through ‘the whole 
extent of its dominions, is a tremen- 
dous antagonist to the scattered, un- 
settled, discordant forces that here and 
there oppose it. Set aside the Angli- 
can Church, and her American daugh- 
ter, and where is there a single united 
force capable of competing with the 
huge numerical strength of the Roman 
body? The vast Oriental Church, 
which comes next to the Roman in 
magnitude, is unhappily but poorly 
endowed in knowledge and ability for 
such a struggle. Nor need we wonder 
at the incessant efforts made to entangle 
the people of England, both individu- 
ally and nationally, in the Roman 
snare, when we remember with what 
comparative indifference the Court of 
Rome probably looks upon every 
other antagonist ! 

This old weakness of continental 
Protestantism clings to it still ; nay, it 
seems to have grown every year since 
the Reformation. We much fear that 


Rhine, and the holy clay worshippers of Ireland ! 
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North Germany was seldom in a much 
less favourable position for a genuine 
and profitable religious revolution than 
now; and when we consider its real 
state, we confess we are not very san- 
guine as to the result of the present 
remarkable movement. Still, the im- 
pulse itself is, in many respects, very 
noble; and there are bright gleams 
here and there through the tumult of 
the scene—such gleams as Providence 
may yet send some gifted leader to 
collect into one steady, and universal, 
and permanent light. 

We cannot do much better than de- 
vote a few pages to some account of 
this movement, and some comment 
upon its progress. 

The new ‘ Catholic Church of Ger- 
many’”’ has begun in the same circum- 
stances as the old Reformation of the 
Sixteenth Century ; nay, the very pope 
that precipitated the Reformation, is 
indirectly the cause of the present 
movement. This is a curious coinci- 
dence, and may well be claimed as an 
omen of success. A wild, semi-idola- 
trous superstition, authorized by the 
heads of the church, has aroused 
Rongé, as similar abuses* aroused 
the mighty monk of St. Augustine 
before him ; and the very Leo whose 
indulgences and bulls rent asunder the 
Christianity of the north and south of 
Europe three hundred years ago, is 
the Leo whose special indulgence of 
1514 was published the Autumn of last 
year at Treves, to guarantee forgive- 
ness of sins to the pilgrim worshippers 
of the Sacred Coat, and the pilgrim 
contributors to Treves Cathedral. 

Our readers can scarcely require to 
be reminded of the story of the famous 


For how much /ess a perversion 


of reason have men ere now, in common life, been stamped as lunatics ? 
Meanwhile, it will be worth our reader’s while to observe the cool and somewhat 
contemptuous reception Mr. Ward’s Letters have met from the organ of the Eng- 


lish Romanists, The Tablet. 


Now that they have secured their victim, they are de- 


termined to make him feel the icy grasp of the chilling bondage he has adopted. 


No more ideals ‘* of possible churches,” 
ted to the poor captive. 
version. 


‘* these last productions of “Mr. Ward’s. 


no more philosophical speculations, permit- 
Mr. Ward ‘is now only at the commencement of his con- 
in due time, and by the graces of the sacraments, he will become, we 
doubt not, a useful and effective member of the church.” 
of kindness to help him to get completely rid of the past delusions,” 


But ‘‘ we think it an act 
embodied in 
How well the abettors of this system of 


delusion, worsted, as they have been, in every single field of argument, know the 
effect upon weak minds of this quiet assumption of superiority ! 


* Nay, this very same abuse. 
the Treves pilgrimage which followed, 


It was in reference to this very bull of Leo X. and 
that Luther cried out—** How long has the 
devil dressed up dead bones into holy bones, &c. 


What results have been brought 


about by this parading at Treves of the coat of Christ!” 
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Coat, and its exposure for’ veneration 
in August, 1844. It is now an ascer- 
tained fact that there exist, or have 
existed, twenty-four holy coats, all 
claiming to be the one coat which the 
Virgin Mary (for such is the legend 
issued under authority at Treves) her- 
self wove for the Lord, which miracu- 
lously grew with his growth,and which 
finally fell into the hands of the Roman 
soldiers on the day of his crucifixion. 
Alas for this terrible German research ! 
Treves is not far from Bonn; and, 
notwithstanding the efforts of the Co- 
logne archiepiscopate, men think and 
talk very saucily about medieval le- 
gends at Bonn. Accordingly, the pil- 
grimage of the million chitonvlaters 
was scarcely well over, when a brace 
of staunch text-explorers of Bonn set 
to work to investigate the legend upon 
archeological grounds. The pam- 
phlets of Gildermeister and Von Sybel 
—the latter himself a Romanist—are 
almost unparalleled as specimens of 
research concentrated upon the mi- 
nute details of a single obscure ques- 
tion.* 

These terrible professors examine the 
relic itself, and they examine the ques- 
tion of the rival relics. As to the 
coat itself, they establish, with enor- 
mous probability, that it is not a Pa- 
lestine garment at all. The size is 
against it—the coat is at least five feet 
long, the tunic of a Hebrew never 
went below the knee. [Compare also 
Mark xii. 38, Luke xx. 46.] The 
colour is against it—the coat, now 
faded, was on a former exposure de- 
scribed as having been purple. This 
was the most expensive dye among 
the ancients, and utterly incompatible 
with our Lord’s humble position in 
life ; besides that, the soldiers actually 
are recorded to have taken off “his 
own garments ” in order to clothe him 
in a purple garment. The material 
is against the legend—the coat, so far 
as the ecclesiastical authorities allow it 
to be inspected, which they soon became 
reluctant to do, is described as soft, 
and silken, and like fine linen; this 
effeminate dress (for so it was then 
considered,) is still more inconsistent 
with the habits of Him who tells us 
that “they who wear soft clothing are 
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in kings’ houses;” linen, indeed, was 
worn only by priests and females. 
The structure is, by the oldest autho- 
rity, declared not to be woven, but 
“‘reticulato opere,” knit. But the 
most awkward of all the difficulties 
regarding the relic, is the discovery of 
certain figures worked in the substance 
of the coat itself. Now, the Jewish 
law, in one of its studious provisions 
against idolatrous tendencies, prohi- 
bited the image of any living being in 
any form; and, to increase the per- 
plexity, specially mentions birds, (see 
Deut. iv. 17,) which appear to be the 
very animals pourtrayed in the coat. 
The design is also found to be abruptly 
cut short in one portion of the coat, 
which can hardly be accounted for but 
by the supposition of a seam; though 
the seam itself may now have become, 
through age, almost imperceptible. We 
may add, that the Treves coat was found 
undestroyed after three hundred years, 
(by the Empress Helena, the wife or 
mistress of Constantine the Great,) 
and never heard of until the year 1056, 
or, as others have it, 1196, or men- 
tioned in any historical document until 
the bull (already mentioned) of Leo X. 
in 1514. It is scarcely possible to 
conceive a greater congress of difficul- 
ties, uniting, as if incidentally, into a 
single focus of improbability. This 
was the coat which Rhine poured forth 
all his hundreds of thousands to adore, 
and which numberless intelligent wit- 
nesses heard the people, as they passed 
the object, implore in the words, * Holy 
Coat, save me! Holy Coat, pray for 
me and protect me !” 

But the professors are still more 
elaborate and conclusive upon the 
question of the rival coats. The great 
existing competitor is the Holy Coat 
of Argenteuil,” witnessed by the au- 
thority of the chronicler, Robert de 
Monte, and bulwarked by sundry papal 
bulls ;—(the reader will remember that 
the holy coat can be but one, as all the 
legends include the figment of its hav- 
ing been woven for our Lord when an 
infant, and afterwards miraculously ex- 
panding as he grew). This being the 
most serious antagonist—as the French 
clergy are very proud of their Coat, 
and have no idea of resigning its ex- 


* «* Historical Dissertation upon the Holy Coat at Treves, and the other twenty 
[four more were afterwards scented out] Holy Seamless Coats.” 
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clusive pretensions—a professor[ Marx] 
in the Episcopal Seminary at Treves, 
was commissioned to publish something 
assuasive of the threatened storm of 
Gallic indignation. His hypothesis is 
dexterous enough. Argenteuil has 
got a coat, doubtless, a highly-honour- 
able and excellent coat,—a coat which 
no man should think of without trans- 
port,—but it is not the coat; it is the 
upper garment of our Lord, not the 
tunic. Let Argenteuil be content— 
its coat stands next in excellence to 
the Treviran treasure ; and, doubtless, 
if backed by extraordinary papal pri- 
vileges, may even remit a murder or 
adultery nearly as well. The present 
pope, however, does not seem to be of 
the same opinion with the pacificatory 
professor ;* for, in conferring special 
privileges upon Argenteuil only the 
year before, (August 22, 1843,) he 
speaks of it as possessing the “ tunic 
of our Lord.” It is true, the same 
Gregory XVI. has authorized the pil- 
grimage to Treves, as possessing the 
same tunic, and has excommunicated 
sundry persons for denying it, just one 
twelvemonth after the former bull; so 
that, perhaps, His Holiness’s authority 
cannot very fairly be alleged on either 
side of this question.t 

But, indeed, it is scarcely kind to 
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expect the pope to authenticate either 
of these coats, for he can do so only 
at the expense of his own! Jn the 
Lateran, at Rome, is preserved “ the 
seamless garment woven by the Blessed 
Virgin Mary for her Son our Lord.” 
In the inventory made by order of 
Nicholas 1V. it is specially entered 
among the other relics of that famous 
church ; the tunica inconsutilis Christi 
is again celebrated in the age of Gre- 
gory XIII.; and la camicia che gli 
fece colle sue mani la beata Vergine is 
recorded by Rusponi, in his work on 
the Lateran, dedicated to Alexander 
VII. For our own parts, we cannot 
but suspect that the popes have had all 
along a secret predilection for this can- 
didate, and that this supposition best 
explains the apparent inconstancy with 
which, not perhaps desiring cruelly to 
deny the claims of various towns and 
churches, they determined equally to 
attest them all, and thus more circuit- 
ously destroy the credit of all. It is 
thus that in Treves itself we discover 
an old quarrel between two holy coats, 
which Urban VIILi. in 1631, seems to 
have kindly decided by authenticating 
both. It is pleasant to detect these 
traits of paternal tenderness in the 
‘‘ father of the Christian world.” 

As to other holy coats, about twenty 


* The late Bishop of Treves (Von Hommer) was evidently somewhat undecided 


as to the genuineness of the coat, and would not authorize a pilgrimage. For, 
though he argued elaborately for its claims, he admits that it is ‘* an ancient matter 
which cannot be fully proved,” and that a ‘* man predisposed in favour of any thing 
will readily accept partial proofs for valid ones ;” a state of mind of which the worthy 
bishop seems highly to approve. 

t In the last of the ‘* Provinciales ” the reader will find a case, not quite so self- 
contradictory, of papal attestation of relics (the bones of St. Denis,) admitted by 
the author of those famous letters to be an unquestionably erroneous decision, 
Pascal employs the case to exemplify the noted distinction of infallibility as to 
doctrines, and infallibility as to facts, and to prove that popes, like other men, ‘‘ sont 
sujets a étre surpris.” The Roman Church has never, that we are aware, settled 
the point—a point, one should think, of some slight moment in her theory of reli- 
gious belief. That popes and councils have been glaringly mistaken as to mere 
matters of fact, there is scarcely a doubt expressed on any side; and thus the dis- 
tinction supplies a very convenient and valuable retreat in the well-known instances 
of Liberius, Honorius, Damasus, Zosimus, &c. On the other hand, the conception 
of an infallibility on doctrine, united with a fallibility as to fact, becomes somewhat 
perplexing when, as so often happens, doctrine pre-supposes fact, and is inextri- 
cably interwoven with matter of fact. And, indeed, in the very question at issue 
in the Jansenist dispute ; viz. whether certain condemned tenets were or were not 
contained in the Book of Jansens, how shall infallible guidance consist with Jiability 
to error on such a point as this? What exercise of spiritual guidance is more im- 
portant than the direction of the faithful as to the orthodoxy or heterodoxy of 
books ; or what would be the value of an infallibility that should fail at such a 
pinch? And what is it to pronounce on a book, but simply to state of a certain 
series of propositions—for a book is nothing more—that they are orthodox, or he- 
terodox, or ambiguous; the very thing that is done in deciding on doctrine—so 
shadowy and evanescent is the distinction ? 
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are producible, with various degrees 
of evidence; but each, now or for- 
merly, upheld as the glory of its re- 
spective shrine. The coat has, un- 
happily, been lost and never 
vered, several times over. Gregory 
of Tours, for instance, tells us of one 
in Galatia; another authority, of one in 
Jaffa. The coat has been in the Bri- 
tish metropolis, for Edward the Con- 
fessor gave the true, undeniable gar- 
ment to Westminster. It was at one 
time to be found in Cologne; it was 
at Constantinople ; it was in a church 
at Bremen. And all through these 
centuries of mysterious ubiquity, it 
never, for one hour, left the town of 
Treves. We need not suggest how 
this marvellous fact ought to augment 
the reverence with which the Holy 
Coat is justly to be contemplated by 
the faithful.* 

But how was this new experiment 
received in Germany? ‘The 
titudes of votaries clearly enough 
show that the church could count 
upon the adherence of at least the 
lower classes. But there had, never- 
theless, been indications in German 
society that might have fairly led the 
ecclesiastical authorities to suspect that 
this audacious revival of antiquated 
imposture would scarcely be suffered 
to pass without reclamation. 

We do not here speak of the gene- 
ral diffusion of a sceptical spirit under 
the title of neologism, or rationalism. 
Opposition from the chiefs of the ra- 
tionalistic school would, in all proba- 
bility, tend rather to give éclat toa 
Romish miracle. Infidelity, in Ger- 
many, as any where else, in its wild 
outbreak against all supernatural in- 
terpositions alike, loses every chance 
of beneficial influence against real 
abuses ; its strength is wasted for lack 
of concentration; and people identify 
Tridentinism and Jesuitry with pure 
Christianity, when they find that the 
same antagonists are the 
both. The school of 


reco- 


mul- 


Paulus and 


Hegel will never do the work of 


Martin Luther. 


* Bishop Arnoldi, of 
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However, when the principle of re- 
ferring religious beliefs to the test of 
reason is combined with a professed 
admission of all the truths of Chris- 
tianity in their ordinary acceptation, 
the case becomes very different; and 
a spirit may be generated not, on the 
whole, at all disadvant: iweous to the 
real interests of religion. Such was 
the great Hermesian movement, whose 
results are by no means extinct in 
Germany. ‘This may have been, as 
its adversaries maintained, one off- 
shoot of rationalism; but it is cer- 
tainly unfair to identify them. Dr. 
Hermes himself (he was a professor 
at Bonn) was no unbeliever in the 
mysterious truths of religion ; and he 
unquestionably numbered among his 
followers many of the best and most 
devoted of the clergy of Germany. 
His real objects seem to have been to 
deepen and widen the rational grounds 
of religious faith, and to discountenance 
that ultra-mystical notion of the na- 
ture of the process of belief which 
separates it almost wholly from the 
ordinary operations of the intellect. 
The main point, however, is, that the 
movement was one within the Roman 
Church itself; headed and supported 
by Romanist professors at the univer- 
sities ; and prescribed for by the Ro- 
man court as an internal disease. All 
the old and well-understood machinery 
of ecclesiastical penalties has been 
brought to bear on the offenders. The 
writings of Hermes were condemned 
by a bull of 1835; and the outward 
expression of Hermesian views has 
certainly been checked ; but it might 
have been easily apprehended that, in 
such a state of the literary and philo- 
sophical world of Romanism, the ex- 
hibition of the holy coat might have 
been somewhat too premature and in- 
solent a triumph over the rebellious 
forces of human reason. 

A question coming still more nearly 
*‘ home to men’s business and bosoms,” 
was the dispute relative to “ mixed 
marriages,” which for years kept Prus- 
sian society in commotion, and is not 


Treves, is no whit daunted by the tumultuous reception 
which his exposition of the Holy Coat has met with. He 
to be held the third Wednesday after 
coat, the holy nails, and the holy /ance—other unquestionable relics. 


has just instituted an 
Easter, in honour of the 
Prince Met- 


ternich has got the nails; and it seems that that profound diplomatist has at 
length yielded to urgent solicitation, and (we mistake, or in return for some ‘* valu- 
able consideration”) has promised to bestow them on the marvel-monopolizing 


parish church of Treves. 
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even yet allayed. Nothing could tend 
more directly to disgust men of ordi- 
nary candour than the arrogant claim 
made in this instance by the Romish 
priesthood. They had orders from 
Rome to refuse the nuptial benediction 
to parties of different persuasions in 
all cases in which a promise was not 
first made that the children of the 
marriage should be brought up in the 
Romish faith. This is directly against 
the law of Prussia, which expressly 
enacts that, in all such cases, the pa- 
rents are to determine the religion of the 
children ; and in case of disagreement, 
that the religion of the father is to de- 
cide the point.* The Romish priest- 
hood (as usual) laughed at the notion 
of legal restrictions, and deliberately 
persisted in the claim. Their con- 
sciences could not allow disobedience 
to an Italian prelate in a matter di- 
rectly concerning the internal legisla- 
tion of Prussia. Baron Droste von 
Vischering, the archbishop of Co- 
logne, had been promoted to his see 
on an understanding—indeed an ex- 
press promise—that he was to main- 
tain the original convention between 
Prussia and Rome on this subject. 
He became archbishop, and at once 
broke his engagement, and issued 
fierce Machalian rescripts to his clergy 
to persevere in denying the ‘sacra- 
ment of matrimony” to all who would 
not swear to educate their children in 
the faith of Rome. This, our readers 
will perceive, was a stroke of compre- 
hensive policy. In a country circum- 
stanced as some provinces of Prussia 
are, as to the relative proportions of 
the rival religions, the unflinching 
prosecution of this canon would have 
made the entire population of many 
districts Romanists in a few genera- 
tions. This (they will also recollect) 
was the illustrious prelate whose pro- 
ceedings upon this subject so con- 
stantly attracted the special notice 
and applause of Mr. Daniel O’Con- 
nell, at the Corn Exchange meetings. 
The attempt itself has (it is well 
known) been frequently, though pri- 


vately, made in this country; and we 
doubt not, will form one of the first 
objects of sacerdotal policy in Ire- 
land, as soon as Sir Robert Peel's 
authority, and Mr. John Wilson Cro- 
ker’s pen, shall have secured a fixed 
revenue to the Hiberno-Roman priest- 
hood, and shall have thus enabled that 
body to turn its attention from hu- 
mouring the people, to prosecuting di- 
rectly and exclusively the policy of 
the Roman court—from political to 
ecclesiastical intrigues—for such, be- 
yond all shadow of doubt, will be the 
result of that measure. Gregory XVI. 
supported his archbishop resolutely, 
threw himself heart and soul into the 
struggle, and commended, in the most 
official form, both the traitor of Co- 
logne and the archbishop of Posen, 
who had actually excommunicated all 
priests who should hesitate to violate 
the municipal law of Prussia at the 
order of the pope. We beseech all 
who read these lines to remember that 
this (which it is now the fashion to 
sneer at those who pronounce possible 
in these countries) took place within 
the last few years, under one of the 
most vigorous absolute governments in 
Europe, and in a country whose uni- 
versal system of national education, 
for all classes, is the perpetual object 
of liberalist admiration among our- 
selves. The attempt itself was not 
only in the teeth of the law, but 
actually in violation of engagements 
known to the present pope himself; 
for it was he—Cardinal Cappellari— 
who had conducted those negociations 
with Prussia which fixed the law. 
Rome, however—such is the sole and 
sufficient explication—had become 
strong enough to take a step in ad- 
vance towards recovering the unfor- 
gotten ground of Innocent III. and 
Boniface VIII. The Jesuits, con- 
demned and banished by all the suc- 
cessive governments of Europe, and 
by the pope himself, in 1773, had been 
deliberately revived in 1814, and had 
made themselves felt in dismembering 
the kingdom of the Netherlands, and 


* The Austrian law differs from the Prussian, (we rather think to its disadvan. 
tage,) but is equally hostile to these extravagant pretensions. Austria—the most 
resolutely Romish empire in the world —determines that, in the case of mixed mar- 
riages, the sons shall be of the father’s, the daughters of the mother’s religion. 
Such is the law even of the country that persecuted the }families of Zillerthal 
out of their Tyrolese home, because they dared to doubt of the infallibility of 


Rome, 
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wrecking the throne of Charles X. 
England had been overreached in Ire- 
land, and was bullied in Canada. The 
King of Prussia was accordingly se- 
lected for the next experiment. But 
the King of Prussia was made of 
tougher material. He saw the tre- 
mendonus importance of instant and 
firm resistance, and he resolutely up- 
held the rights of his throne. Gre- 
gory’s allocution of December 10, 
1837, was speedily followed by the 
Bishop of Paderborn's refusal to 
obey the law of the land; and Fre- 
deric William at once signified his 
determination to maintain it. We 
need not continue a tale doubtless fa- 
miliar to our readers. But, though 
the law of Prussia has been vindi- 
cated, the church still mutters her 
rights ; and the obstinacy with which 
she persists in professing herself a 
martyr to state tyranny, perpetuates 
national commotion and family dis- 
cord; and doubtless, though it may 
attract the sympathy and adhesion of 
the lower classes, enlists against her 
the honest feeling of many a “ true- 
hearted German.” 

But, even apart from these grounds 
of discontent, a movement yet more 
universal, and more nearly allied to 
the present schism, was in progress 
before the letter of Rongé. It is 
quite a mistake to imagine that that 
energetic person is the first who has 
felt and murmured at the disciplinary 
and theological abuses of Romanism 
in the Germany of late years. A very 
considerable party, widely extended 
through German society, has long 
been urgently demanding the reforma- 
tion of at least three or four promi- 
nent evils; and in truth, the main 
chance of success which the present 
movement possesses, lies in the fact 
that the discontent was so widely dif- 
fused (though not hitherto publicly 
expressed), and diffused to a certain 
extent through a temperate and 
thoughtful class, long before Rongé 
and Czerski undertook to give it ut- 
terance. The celibacy of the clergy 
and all its attendant evils; the con- 
fessional and the execrable indecencies 
of the training for that tribunal; the 
folly and uselessness of a Latin public 
service ; the unscriptural and tyran- 


* Such Irish gentlemen could not but be further edified by remembering that, in 
the Prussian dominions, processions and collective pilgrimages are expressly forbid- 
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nical refusal of the cup in the Holy 
Communion ;—these have long been 
well-known subjects of complaint, 
and these are the principal subjects 
put forward by the leaders of the 
movement now in progress. Bavaria 
was one of the chief localities of this 
previous discussion ; but it must be 
confessed that the monarch does not 
seem to have advanced with the march 
ofevents. He was wont to praise the 
reforming Bishop Sailer, and allowed 
himself to be classed with those who 
desired a temperate amelioration of 
ecclesiastical evils ; he will not now suf- 
fer the German Catholic Church” to 
be named in his dominions; and pro- 
hibits the great European intelligencer, 
the Allgemeine Zeitung, which is pub- 
lished within them at Augsburg, even 
to allude to the movement. 

Of all these previous discontents— 
discontents that indeed go back to the 
days of Becker of Paderborn, who 
was imprisoned for his unauthorized 
zeal in 1798—the crisis was precipi- 
tated by the exhibition at Treves in 
August, 1844. The relic was first 
displayed on the 8th of August, and 
it was restored to its shrine on the 7th 
of October. The number of visitants 
for the two months is stated by some 
at 1,000,000; by some at 1,500,000. 
From the 18th to the 27th of August 
the police-lists reported that 112,224 
persons had come into Treves to re- 
main for at least the day. It was 
reckoned that 600,000 had entered the 
town from the 18th of August to the 
14th of September. The Rhenish 
provinces were completely emptied of 
their population; and France and 
Holland sent immense contingents. 
The great movement of the Crusades 
could alone parallel this army of pil- 
grims; and the church authorities 
quietly smiled to see a force collected 
at their beck, sufficient, under due 
training and leadership, to disturb, if 
not to overthrow, any government upon 
earth. Irish gentlemen, who were 
witnesses of the scene, remembered 
the holy sacrifice of the mass” at 
Tara and Mullaghmast, and acknow- 
ledged that “the true church” is 
beautifully uniform in her proceedings 
over the world.” On they went in 
their thousands to kneel before the 
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piece of linen in the cathedral, and 
pay their respective taxes for the sup- 
port of its dignity as they passed; and 
(what above all things shows the per- 
fect facility with which the church can 
wield its multitudes) came and went 
without tumult or disturbance, and 
were able to have recourse to the mar- 
kets without even any serious rise of 
the price of provisions ; so admirable 
were the arrangements, so effective the 
priestly commissariat of this ecclesias- 
tical army. 

In the midst of the enthusiasm, the 
divine approbation was manifested by 
a resplendant miracle. The Countess 
Droste-Vischering (a name of omen), a 
near relative of the far-famed arch- 
bishop, was suddenly cured of a dis- 
ease in the leg. As the Countess’s 
leg is, however, again nearly as bad 
as ever, we must be permitted to la- 
ment the imperfection of her faith.* 

On the first of October, 1844, ap- 
peared (in the ‘ Sachsische Vaterlands 
Blitter”’) the “ Jupcmrent or a Ca- 
THOLIc Priest, Mr. JoHANNeEs Ronee, 
on THE Hoty Coat oF Treves!” <A 
letter in a newspaper is not much in 
these countries ; but a bold criticism 
of public affairs is a rare explosion in 
Prussia. The letter was dated from 
Laurahiitte, an iron-foundry in Upper 
Silesia; and it drew instant attention. 
Every man naturally asked, who was 
this daring censor, who thus ventured 
to play Luther's bold part in our 
petty day? A few could and did an- 
ewer the question fairly ; and many 
undertook to reply to it by gross 
calumnies—calumnies which Rongé’s 
“‘ Justification” speedily disposed of. 
This last document appeared in De- 
cember ; and in the interval the inde- 
fatigable Rongé gave the public an 
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*¢ Address to the Catholic Teachers,’ 
an * Address to the Lower Catholic 
Priesthood,” and an “ Address to my 
Fellow-believers and Fellow-citizens.” 
In these papers Rongé boldly exhorts 
his fellow-subjects to unite in forming 
an Apostolic Catholic Church on the na- 
tional basis ; retaining all the truths of 
Christianity, but rejecting papal control 
and papal peculiarities. We need not de- 
tail how in the brief period of a year, the 
appeal has been answered by the forma- 
tion of congregations in numbers of the 
leading towns of Germany ; there are 
supposed to benotless than one hundred 
and seventy such congregations already 
collected. Baptisms, marriages, the 
Lord’s Supper, are celebrated among 
them ; but they are as yet indifferently 
supplied with ministers to conduct 
their worship ; and (as might be anti- 
cipated) their confessions of faith 
manifest considerable discrepancy. It 
is vain to deplore this ; we cannot but 
see that it is scarcely possible matters 
could be otherwise; and we should 
never forget that in such a case the 
blame of variance, disorder, and un- 
certainty, largely belongs to the 
church whose errors and vices have 
forced the separation. 

Rongé gave a full account of his 
own personal history, in his ‘ Justifi- 
cation.” He is the son of a poor Si- 
lesian peasant ; born in 1813. In his 
early days he kept his father’s sheep, 
and obtained some of the elements of 
knowledge at the village school. His 
father was persuaded to send him to 
the Gymnasium at Neissen, in 1827, 
and he remained there till 1836. In 
December, 1839, he entered the Priest- 
Seminary ; and was appointed to the 
cure of Grottkau, in 1841. Grottkau 
is connected with the Chapter of 


What cared the Higginsian prelate of Treves for the usurper’s here- 


As Mr. O’Connell occasionally imbibes refreshing ‘‘ breezes of 


liberty ” from America, Bishop Arnoldi might have secured the reversion of an 
Atlantic ‘‘breeze”"—a second-hand puff of rebellion, at a nearer stage of the 


west. 


* The countess, a young lady quite beyond suspicion, had been suffering for 


some time from a scrofulous swelling of the knee. 


the knee-joint had taken place. 


A shortening of the tendons of 


She was impressed with a strong conviction (in 


which there is nothing, under the circumstances, very miraculous) that the Holy 


Coat would heal her ailment. 


Prostrate before the altar, in a state of high ecstacy, 


she made a strong effort—nearly impossible, except under enormous excitement— 


ruptured the tendons, and thus straightened the leg. 


She was thus enabled to 


walk; but (which too clearly shows how little the cure had to do with the fulness 


and glory of a divine restoration) with pain, and only by constant support. 


She 


now uses, we understand, crutches, as before. 
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Breslau; and it was in this position 
that Rongé first had occasion to mani- 
fest his views. The vicar-general of 
the diocese, who at this time exercised 
the control of it, in consequence of 
the vacancy of the see, was a Dr. 
Ritter, a divine of strong Roman pre- 
dilections, who earnestly exerted him- 
self to extend ultramontane views 
among the members of his chapter, 
and in the practical management of 
the diocese. Rongé had thought for 
himself, and had probably been in- 
fluenced by the workings of that ge- 
neral movement to which we have 
already alluded; and he boldly op- 
posed himself to the principles and 
designs of the vicar-general. In the 
course of the year 1842, he published 
an article ‘in the Vaterlandsbliitter, 
under the title of ‘Rome and the 
Chapter of the Cathedral of Breslau.” 
For this he was suspended by a vote of 
the chapter, in 1843. He retired to 
Laurahiitte, as chaplain and teacher of 
the Foundry ; and it was from thence 
that his voice was again heard in 
October, 1844. 

Rongé, of whose first appeal fifty 
thousand copies are said to have been 
sold in Leipsic within a fortnight after 
its publication, collected his own con- 
gregation at Breslau. The infection 
rapidly spread. Great numbers ac- 
knowledged the new leader; and 
Regenbrecht, a Professor in the Uni- 
versity of the same city, at once de- 
clared the important fact of his se- 
cession from the communion of the 
Roman Church, in an animated ad- 
dress to the suffragan bishop of the 
diocese. 

But Rongé was not alone. Ata 
period contemporary with his first 
labours, another priest of, perhaps, 
higher qualities of mind and heart, 
undertook in his own district a similar 
work, on principles not altogether 
dissimilar. This was the celebrated 
Johann Czerski, whose congregation 
and confession have the honour of 
being the earliest in the history of the 
new church. He was priest of Schnei- 
demihl, in Prussian Poland ; and as, 
according to Prussian law, every new 
congregation must receive the sanction 
of the state authorities, Czerski for- 
warded, so early as October 27, 1844, 
the petition of his congregation to the 
departmental government at Brom- 
berg, to be permitted to unite under 
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the protection of the law. He also 
sent the Confession of Faith of the 
new congregation ; and at thesame time 
published it at Stuttgardt. Czerski, 
as well as Rongé, has drawn up and 
given to the public a “ Justification” of 
his entire proceedings. His name and 
character, we need scarcely say at 
this period of the movement, are of 
much authority through all divisions 
of the new community ; and his con- 
fession has been adopted with little or 
no alteration by many among the con- 
gregations, 

The secession was gradually strength- 
ened by the adhesion of several other 
divines of very high character ; among 
them, Dr. Schreiber, the a of 
the University of Freiburg, in Baden ; 
Dr. Kerbler, who had been the priest 
of Lindenau, and is now, we believe, 
minister of the new community at 
Leipsic; and Mr. Licht, a preacher 
of great eloquence, one of Bishop 
Arnoldi’s own clergy, and for thirty 
years pastor of a very attached flock ; 
Professor Wigard of Dresden; Dr. 
Theiner, and others, of well-known 
piety and ability. 

Our readers may, perhaps, be as- 
sisted towards conceiving the scene 
and progress of this movement more 
clearly, if we enumerate some of the 
principal places where the earlier con- 
gregations appear to have been forined, 
and the dates, so far as we have ascer- 
tained them, of the formation of such 
congregations, or of the publication of 
their respective confessions. 

The congregation of Czerski, at 
Schneidemiihl, was embodied, and dated 
itsconfession, . Oct. , 1844, 
Halberstadt, . Feb. 10, 1845. 
Kreuznach, ‘ Feb. 10, 
Leipsic, . Feb. 2 
Elberfeld, Feb. 

Breslau, . Feb. 
Offenbach, Feb. 

Dresden, . Feb. 
Magdeburg, Feb. 

Unna, ° Feb. 
Hildersheim, March, 
Berlin, . March, 
Marienburg, March, 
Brunswick, March, - 
Worms, . ; March, pm 
Wiesbaden, . March, os 
Thorn, b March, 25, ‘o 


There are several later congrega- 
tions; as at Kénisberg, Chemnitz, 
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Landshut, Glogau, Darmstadt, Hei- 
delberg, Biberich, Stuttgardt, Coblenz, 
Ulm, Wesel, Mannheim, Liegnitz, Frei- 
burg, Frankfurt, &c. &c.; but it is 
not easy to fix the precise period of 
their formation; nor indeed can any 
information be relied on as perma- 
nently applicable to a movement so 
liable to changes, whether retrogres- 
sive or in advance. 

On the 24th of March, the first 
general assembly was held at Leipsic ; 
it was attended by a numerous body of 
deputies ; and the name of the entire 
body was fixed as “the German Ca- 
tholie Church.” Little could then be 
attempted towards forming any har- 
mony of confessions; nor has much 
progress been yet made towards that 
important work. At Breslau, a few 
weeks since, asynod of deputies of the 
* Christian Catholic” Communities of 
Silesia was held ; to which above forty 
communities sent representatives. Pro- 
fessor Regenbrecht was chosen presi- 
dent; Dr. Theiner read the new liturgy, 
and Rongé preached. Thelarge Protes- 
tant Church of St. Bernard, in Bres- 
lau, has been lent for the accommoda- 
tion of the Reformed Catholics; a 
matter of considerable importance, as 
their place of meeting in this city—the 
capital of Silesia, and cradle of the 
movement—had before been narrow 
and inconvenient.* Similar arrange- 
ments are in progress in most of the 
other chief centres of the new party ; 
the evangelical churches being very 
generally offered to the New Catholic 
bodies for their use, after the close of the 
regular Protestant service. But on these 
minuter matters of detail it is (as we 
have said) unnecessary to enlarge; they 
are to be found in the ordinary sources 
of intelligence ; and such things arein 
their own nature too liable to variation 
to be made the ground of any definite 
anticipation, or to be recorded as fixed 
features in this remarkable religious 
revolution. Another important gene- 
ral ‘‘council of the German Catho- 
lics” was lately held at Stuttgardt, the 
capital of the kingdom of Wurtem- 
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berg, to which we shall have occasion 
presently to draw attention. 

We proceed to offer a few obser- 
vations on the material point of the 
doctrinal contents of the confessions 
of faith which have been promulgated 
by the principal of these bodies. They 
seem to us to bespeak at least two— 
and we rather think three—distinct 
schools of theology. The chief hope 
of their powerful Adversary must of 
course be in the difficulty which will 
inevitably be found in conciliating and 
uniting them. 

Schneidemihl and its sister com- 
munities uphold, under Czerski’s gui- 
dance, a theology which retains many 
of the principal peculiarities of Ro- 
manism. The confession of Schneide- 
miihl admits the seven sacraments of 
the Tridentine creed, and the dogma 
of Transubstantiation, with the mass 
as a service of profit to dead no less 
than living. On the other hand, it 
discards papal supremacy, the celi- 
bacy of the clergy, the celebration of 
the mass in Latin, and the refusal of 
the cup in the Eucharist. Of pur- 
gatory it declares there is not any 
such as that taught by the Roman 
hierarchy ; but that there are in the 
house of our Heavenly Father many 
mansions as steps towards arriving 
at the vision of God; and that, as 
these steps must be gone through by 
those who have not made themselves 
fully worthy here on earth to behold 
God, on this ground our prayers may 
be serviceable to the dead. The con- 
fession of Schneidemiihl is adopted 
by Hildesheim, Unna, and others of 
the new communities. It obviously 
expresses the feelings and convictions 
of a class not willing to break with 
their old traditional associations, or 
entertaining any mature objections to 
the fundamental points of the medi- 
aeval theology, but earnest and anxious 
for the rectification of plain practical 
abuses. The community of Elber- 
feld (near Dusseldorf, and a town of 
manufacturing importance,) give in 
their adhesion to the confession of 


* The seceders from the Roman obedience in the province of Breslau are said to 
amount to 12,000: in the city itself there are reported to be now not fewer than 
6,000—and Breslau is a very important and influential centre of Roman authority. 
Among the seceders are twelve or thirteen priests; these include, besides Dr. 
Regenbrecht, the Rev. M. Eichhorn, Pastor of the Charch of the Minorites, a man 
of high character, who has lately published his ** Reasons for Separation.” 
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Schneidemihl ; but add the rejec- 
tion of the religious veneration of 
saints and of relics, and an abju- 
ration of “the ideas of the Roman 
Church on the Lord's Supper,” with- 
out apparently any very distinct state- 
ment of their own precise belief. 

In the opposite extreme stands the 
confession issued by Rongé himself 
and the congregation of Breslau, 
with the very similar declaration of 
the new community at Leipsic. Rongé 
begins :— 


**We declare ourselves independent 
of the Roman bishop and his satel- 
lites. We assert full freedom of con- 
science, and detest all compulsion, lies, 
and hypocrisy. The foundation and 
the structure of faith is, the Holy 
Scripture. Its free examination and 
exposition no authority ought to re- 
strain. The substance of its teach- 
ing is, that we believe in God the 
Father, who by his Almighty word 
created the world, and rules it in wis- 
dom, justice and love—in Jesus Christ 
our Saviour, who by his teaching, his 
life, and his death, redeemed us from 
sin and slavery—in the working of 
the Holy Spirit on earth, in a holy 
general Christian Church, forgive- 
ness of sins, and life everlasting.” 


It is impossible not to observe how 
palpably this symbol bespeaks the 
intrusion of the rationalistic spirit ; 
no recognition of the Divinity of 
Christ ; his redemption declared to 
have been wrought by his teaching 
and life, as well as his death, with- 
out any note of distinction ; and the 
personality of the Holy Ghost lost 
and absorbed in his operations. Few 
Socinian congregations would refuse 
this abstract of the contents of Holy 
Scripture. 

Rongé proceeds to pronounce, that 
the Sacraments are but two ; that the 
Lord’s Supper is a commemorative 
feast; that the invocation of saints, 
veneration of relics, remissions, and 
pilgrimages are to be rejected. The 
tone of the whole confession is to 
our taste unpleasingly irreverent ; 
nor does the Leipsic confession much 
improve the indistinctness of that of 
Breslau, when it adds that the grounds 
of belief are to be solely the Scrip- 
tures, and “reason penetrated and 
moved by the idea of Christianity.” 
This is, we fear, the dialect of a 
school from whose miserable freedom 
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the bondage of Rome itself would be 
a rescue, 

Dresden and several other commu- 
nities express their sympathy with 
the faith of Breslau. Kreuznach, 
a town on the Rhine famed for its 
mineral baths, and whither the Coun- 
tess Droste had resorted for cure pre- 
viously to her miraculous restoration, 
professes its belief in much the same 
spirit. The “rock” upon which the 
Church is built it does not state, 
with the Gospel, to be the faith in 
Christ as Son of God, but “that 
sublime passage—Love God above 
all, and thy neighbour as thyself.” This 
is not a very promising beginning to 
those who are familiar with the 
Christianity of Rousseau and _ his 
school. 

The Confession published at Ber- 
lin, though it has been accused of 
indistinctness and timidity, appears to 
us to be among the best of these docu- 
ments. The locality in which it ap- 
pears makes it, of course, specially 
important; and we shall, therefore, 
give it entire. It dates March 3, 
1845 :— 


“T.—We take the Holy Scriptures 
as the truest source of Christian Faith, 
and accept the oral delivery of it only 
in so far as it agrees with the Scrip- 
tures. 

**II1.—We hold the belief in Christ 
to be the foundation of our justifica- 
tion, and honour works only in so far 
as they flow from faith. 

“‘I1I.—We acknowledge only two 
sacraments as being ordained by Christ, 
Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper. The 
other sacraments of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, therefore, we acknow- 
ledge as only pious usages consecrated 
by tradition. 

“TV.—We reject, however, the doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation; that is, 
the change of the substances of bread 
and wine into the substance of the 
body and blood of Christ. We acknow- 
ledge, however, that we partake in 
the substances of the real spiritual 
presence of the Saviour. 

*«V.—We partake of the Holy Sup- 
per of the Lord in the two elements ; 
but admit the partaking of it in the 
bread alone. 

““VI.—We retain the holy mass as 
a memorial of the bloody offering on 
the cross of Jesus Christ ; but only in 
the language of the country. 

‘‘“VIl.—We reject the ordinance of 
auricular confession; but respect the 
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voluntary acknowledgement of guilt to 
the minister of the congregation. 

““VIIL—We deny the belief that 
the priest has the power to remit sins, and 
reject the imposition of express pen- 
ances; but respect the pious medi- 
ation between the confessing and the 
minister. 

“IX.—We reject forced celibacy, 
and also the making of monastic vows 
against marriage; but respect the 
voluntary abstaining from marriage in 
so far as a conscientious discharge of 
the duty of the party requires it. We 
require for the validity of marriage, 
the celebration in church by a priest. 

*X.—We admit the celebration of 
marriages between Christians of dif- 
ferent confessions of faith. 

“XI.—We reject pilgrimages and 
remissions; but we acknowledge the 
utility of the veneration of saints, and 
respect their human remains, yet we 
do not address or invoke them, but 
expect from God alone our salvation 
through Christ our only mediator. 

“XIL—We reject the doctrine of 
the Roman Catholic Church concern- 
ing purgatory; but admit a_ purifi- 
cation of the soul after death. 

“XIIL.—We acknowledge Christ 
alone as the Head of his Church, and the 
Holy Ghost as his substitute on earth. 

“XIV.—We declare ourselves free 
from the pope and his priesthood, and 
do not acknowledge him as the head of 
the church appointed by God.” 


We need not say that there are 
points in this of which we disapprove ; 
for example the unworthy accommo- 
dation to manifest error in the ar- 
ticle of the Cup; and the (to say the 
least, needless) affirmation of a posi- 
tive doctrine about future purifi- 
cation; but we think the tempe- 
rateness of its tone, and the evident 
spirit of fairness with which the dis- 
tinction is constantly drawn between 
customs more or less useful in them- 
selves and the Romish abuse of them, 
bespeak in the framers of the con- 
fession a character from which good 
results may hereafter be anticipated. 

There is another class of ultra- 
theorists, who style themselves the 
“Friends of Light.” These persons 
seem to be only incidentally connected 
with the real movement. They are 
Protestants, who dissent for various 
reasons from the Protestantism of their 
country, who bitterly oppose the Pie- 
tists, and professedly abjure the old 
standard of German orthodoxy—the 
Confession of Augsburg. As far 
as their peculiar tenets are at all 
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known or consistent, they seem to lean 
to the vague interpretations of the 
rationalistic schools. It is, of course, 
the interest and the tactic of the 
enemies of the Catholic ‘movement to 
confuse its operations with the pro- 
ceedings of these teachers; but the 
two classes are totally distinct in ori- 
gin, though, of course, it is not un- 
likely that individuals of either may 
connect themselves with the other; and 
indeed unless the followers of Rongé 
should beled to embrace a more definite 
form of orthodoxy, it is not improbable 
that the parties may, to a degree great- 
ly to be regretted, be found ultimately 
to coincide. 

Let us now offer a few statements 
or conjectures as to (he external and 
political prospects of success attending 
this movement. 

A material question, of course, 
must be, how far the governing powers 
of Germany are disposed to abet or to 
oppose the formation of the new com- 
munity? Ina state of society such as 
almost universally characterizes the 
kingdoms and states of Germany, this 
must be a matter of almost decisive 
moment. The crown is there the 
fountain of honour and of emolument to 
a degree which must give to kings and 
their cabinets a power nearly bound- 
less of controlling public opinion, 
through the agency of private inte- 
rest; and the restrictions on the press 
block up at every town the communi- 
cation of thought upon questions affect- 
ing the general welfare of the country. 
“Where the word of a king is, there 
is power,” is as true in modern Ger- 
many as in old Israel. We all re- 
member how largely the success of the 
elder Reformation depended on the re- 
solute support of the Frederics of 
Saxony and Phillips of Hesse; the 
degree and extent of this kind of in- 
fluence is increased, in the progress of 
centuries, by the matured organization 
of authority, and the more perfect 
centralization of governments. 

The policy of Prussia is manifestly 
the main question. But Prussia is 
cautious and vigilant. The whole 
population of that powerful kingdom 
is in round numbers about 15,000,000, 
of whom rather more than one-third 
are in communion with the Romish 
Bishop. The Romish majority is 
chiefly in the Rhenish provinces, 
where the Romanists are three to one. 
In Silesia, where the movement has 
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still its most important field of action, 
the parties are nearly equally divided ; 
and this holds, not indeed as exactly, 
but nearly so, for Westphalia, where 
each Protestant is matched against 
something less than a Papist and a 
quarter—odds, which we have no 
doubt our Ulster friends would regard 
with sovereign tranquillity. In Posen, 
another theatre of the new Reforma- 
tion, the Papists are two to one. But 
through all the rest of the kingdom 
the Protestant majority is decisive. 

It isevident that there are some points 
of view in which Prussia might gain po- 
litically by the success of the Rongists. 
Her perpetual difficulties with the 
Court of Rome, relative to the mar- 
riage question, would be at once ter- 
minated, by the formation of a non- 
Roman Catholicism. And the anxious 
desire which the Prussian crown has 
so long manifested for regulating 
the religious concerns of the people, 
and making theology an affair of the 
cabinet, would find an admirable field 
for its controlling interferences in this 
new, unsettled, experimental church. 

The newspaper rumours as to the 
present proceedings of the Prussian 
government are various and contra- 
dictory. But a royal order, issued 
early in the summer of this year, is 
not discouraging ; and would seem to 
indicate, that with a due degree of 
prudence and temperateness the new 
body may count upon—if not govern- 
ment aid—at least government neu- 
trality. So far back as the 30th of 
April the following edict appeared .— 


** The movements in the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church justly excite, in a high 
degree, the public interest, and require 
the greatest attention, and the most 
prudent treatment of the civil authori- 
ties. It is, therefore, necessary to in- 
dicate to them the course they have to 
follow. The case of those who declare 
their secession from the Roman Catholic 
Church has not yet assumed a decided 
form, either internally or externally ; 
and consequently it is not yet ripe for a 
judgment on their future admissibility 
as a tolerated religious community, or 
the contrary.* My decision on this 
point must, therefore, be waited for, 
before the authorities take any step, 
either to favour or to impede the course 
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of this affair, which might on the one 
hand violate the fundamental principles 
of the Prussian government—liberty of 
conscience ; or on the other hand, antici- 
pate in any manner my resolutions on 
the case of these dissidents. I ac- 
cordingly direct you, the ministers of 
Ecclesiastical Affairs, of the Interior, 
and of Justice, to give all the authorities 
complete and positive directions to this 
effect.” 


‘“‘FrREDERICK WILLIAM.” 


“ The king’s heart is in the hand 
of the Lord, as the rivers of wa- 
ter; He turneth it whithersoever 
he will."—Prov. xxi. 1. We ear- 
nestly hope that a wisdom higher 
than human will direct Frederick 
William how to employ his boundless 
power in this momentous crisis. 

In Austria, the great southern Ger- 
man Empire, the movement has made 
little way ; nor can it be expected to 
spread largely there. The eldest child 
of the Church is devoted to its theology, 
however vigilant to hamper its civil 
and political independence. Ina Ger- 
man population of eleven millions and 
a half, Austria does not include a quar- 
ter of a million of Protestants. Her 
characteristic jealousy of innovation 
acts in the same direction ; she knows 
well that from independence in reli- 
gion to independence in politics, is ever 
an easy and a tempting passage. Both 
Austria and Prussia have evaded, or 
deliberately forsworn, the pledges to 
their people of a representative con- 
stitution, solemnly passed in 1815 and 
1818; and the former is peculiarly 
reluctant to suffer changes that may 
indirectly rouse the attention of her 
population to these covenanted rights, 
by producing collisions between the 
government and any portion of the 
people. 

Bavaria has four millions and a half 
of subjects, of whom more than three 
millions are adherents of the Church 
of Rome. The king, as we have 
already stated, is himself a member of 
that communion, and, it would seem, 
a very determined one. The ultra- 
isthetic monarch of Munich bitterly 
opposes the new community; and 
Rongé has no prospect whatever of a 
niche in the Valhalla. He is said to 


* The Evangelical and the Roman can alone be considered the State Churches of 
Prussia. Others are merely tolerated, and have no legal right to solemnize mar- 


riages, &c, until duly registered. 
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have a very pretty taste for persecu- 
tion; and particularly enjoys the 
luxury of forcing his dear Protestant 
subjects—clerical and lay—to drop 
on their knees when the papal eu- 
charist is carried for adoration 
through the streets. Nevertheless, 
Ratisbon, Augsburg, and other places 
within his dominions, maintain their 
little congregations in despite of 
the royal frown ; and the German Ca- 
tholics will, of course, increase, if the 
king should fortunately take to perse- 
cuting them in good earnest. 
Wourtemsenc has, for the most part, 
maintained general neutrality. A third 
of the population is Roman; and the 
government has seemed inclined until 
lately, to leave them to settle their 
internal differences after their own 
fashion. Of late, however, Stuttgardt 
became the scene of some important 
proceedings. The “ German Catholic 
Council” commenced its sittings at that 
city, on the 15th of September; and 
the Evangelical Consistory not being 
unwilling to accommodate the dissi- 
dents withthe Church of St. Leonard’s, 
the government interfered, stating that 
as the new community had not yet 
been formally recognized by the state, 
the Church of St. Leonard could not 
be conceded to their use. The min- 
istry o fthe interior, of Worship, and 
of Public Instruction, required “ the 
Evangelical Consistory to make known 
to the authorities of the city of Stutt- 
gardt, that the cession of the Church 
of St. Leonard to the German Catho- 
lies, for the celebrating of a solemn 
religious service, could not for the 
present be permitted ;” because that 
“‘ the request of these persons to be re- 
cognised as an ecclesiastical commu- 
nity being still under consideration, they 
could not be authorized to hold a pub- 
lic meeting for the exercise of their 
worship, and must confine themselves, 
as hitherto, to performing their devo- 
tional exercises in the reformed church, 
or in a private house.” “ A large as- 
sembly in a place not used for religious 
meetings would not be prevented.” 
The council was held, and success- 
fully ; Rongé himself being pre- 
sent, and of course taking an active 
part in it. Germany was regularly 
divided into provinces; a committee 
formed for receiving the adhesions of 
converted priests in the various locali- 
ties. Twenty-four communes sent re- 
presentatives to the council. One of 


the most remarkable of the measures 
adopted was the recognition of the 
right of women to vote; a step, it 
may be, of deep policy, as attracting 
to the standard of the new church a 
portion of society whose influence 
cannot but be powerful in all great 
social revolutions. 

Saxony is peculiarly cireumstanced. 
The population is over 1,700,000 ; the 
number of Roman Catholics is less 
than a fiftieth part of the people; 
but the king is among them. It is a 
difficult game to play; king and a 
couple of pawns against the whole 
board ; and the late transactions at 
Leipsic show that it may be a danger- 
ous one. The court are fiercely in- 
dignant against the seceders, who have 
dared to diminish their little flock ; 
but they are reasonably doubtful how 
far they can try the temper of a huge 
Protestant majority. The govern- 
ment, in the mean time, does all it 
can to suppress the movement; re- 
fuses to sanction the German Catholic 
meetings, and denies the converts the 
right of church worship. The king 
lately addressed his subjects in a tone 
of much vexation, but with the vague- 
ness of one who knows how uncer- 
tainly he can rely upon their sympa- 
thy :— 


** Without taking into account the 
creeds of the various recognized churches, 
I promised, on ascending the throne, to 
support, above all, those religious feel- 
ings which the people of Saxony have 
known how to maintain in such an hon- 
ourable manner. I expressed the con- 
viction that the States of Saxony will 
be guided by the same respect for what 
is the most sacred thing in the world. 
If my confidence in this respect be well- 
founded, I hope and I rely that you will 
grant me your support, in order that 
the principles of the church may not be 
shaken, and that the fundamental pil- 
lars of the state, and the welfare of 
humanity, religion, and faith, may not 
be sapped at their foundation.” 


This is hollow talk from a man who 
is known to be a devoted adherent of 
Rome; and who must look upon the 
great mass of his own subjects, for 
whose “ faith” he professes such solici- 
tude, as, equally with the dissidents, 
destined for everlasting perdition,— 
being, with them, outside the pale of 
that church, “ beyond which,” even 
the elementary catechisms of Roman- 
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ism teach the Irish pupil, “no one 
can be saved.” * 

Dresden adopts the Confession of 
Schneidemithl, but sympathises also 
with Rongé. An address was some- 
time since presented from thence to 
that leader, signed by nearly eight hun- 
dred persons, among whose names 
stood the conspicuous title of « Ernest 
Edward Luther, a descendant of Mar- 
tin Luther.” Their address draws 
special attention to the fact which we 
have already noticed, that this very 
exposition of the sacred coat at Treves, 
drew down the great reformer’s indig- 
nation; four days before his death he 
denounced it in the last public dis- 
course he ever delivered. 

Hanover—but how shall we an- 
nounce it to the already broken- 
hearted Orangeman of the North?— 
Hanover’s King has issued a sharp 
manifesto against the Catholic Re- 
form. He goes upon most autocra- 
tic grounds. He protests that he will 
permit no Christians in his dominions 
(he has already 200,000 Romanists), 
who do not recognise the full power 
of the State to regulate all their reli- 
gious concerns. Even thus it is that 
proud Cumberland prances” in his 
own paddock ; while the confiding and 
innocent Orangeman, beset by foes, 
still heaves—unaware how wndeserv- 
edly—the soft sigh of remembrance 
for the whiskered chieftain of his an- 
cient glories ! 

Brunswick—is there any secret as- 
sociation in the name? Brunswick 
acts more fairly. The majority of the 
Roman Catholics of Brunswick are 
reported to have rejected the Ro- 
man preliminary from their designa- 
tion in March last. They have cele- 
brated worship by permission of the 
Duke, and are regarded with no un- 
favourable countenance by the autho- 
rities. 

But it would be useless to prolong 
this detail further. The position of 
the new sectaries is, of course, change- 
able and uncertain. It must depend 
largely on the measures of the civil 
authorities ; and these measures it is 
quite impossible to predict. The 
great duty of the non-Roman Ca- 
tholics is to provide that nothing on 
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their own part may be lacking, and to 
leave’ the rest cheerfully to Provi- 
dence ; to so organize their body, and 
so purify and consolidate their faith, 
that they may be worthy of the bless- 
ing, should it be the will of God to 
offer it to their labours and persever- 
ance. 

And this brings us to the last part 
of our task, to estimate in some degree 
what are the internal prospects, wants, 
and duties of these interesting reli- 
gionists. Buton this we must now be 
brief. 

The first great difficulty in the way 
of the dissidents is to be found in 
their mutual differences as to theolo- 
gical belief. No one can peruse their 
published confessions, and not perceive 
that it must be matter of great unlike- 
lihood that communities differing so 
widely in their views of the religion of 
the New Testament should coalesce 
into asingle harmonious body. Czerski 
and his followers profess a religion 
evidently disagreeing in its tone and 
spirit from that of Rongé and _ his 
party. The various local leaders, 
nevertheless, seem to acknowledge 
mutual sympathy ; and probably their 
wisest course would be to defer as 
long as possible any distinct universal 
confession ; leaving to time the gra- 
dual removal of differences, and ad- 
mitting in the fundamental regula- 
tions of the whole body—if it is to be 
a single body—as large a present scope 
for local differences as is at all feasible. 
This is not, indeed, as lofty a course 
as might be conceived ; yet we would 
not readily call it a shuffling or dis- 
honest one. The parties unques- 
tionably agree in the rejection of cer- 
tain very important and very urgent 
practical claims; a rejection which 
either party may fairly say is at least 
a necessary preliminary to all further 
improvement. As in the English 
Reformation so in every other, the 
withdrawal of allegiance to the Bishop 
of Rome must be the first step of any 
attempt to repossess the doctrine which 
the church inherited from the primi- 
tive ages. The papacy is too deeply 
pledged to the medieval and modern 
theology, to suppose it possible that it 
could countenance in its admitted sub- 


** Are all obliged to belong to the true Church? [just defined to be “* Roman,” 


&e.] Yes: NO ONE CAN BE SAVED OUT OF IT.” 


This is the catechism taught in 


five-sixths of the liberal and humanizing government-schools of Ireland, 
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jects any real departure from that 
system. No compromise, we may be 
assured, can ever be made with the 
papacy which will not reserve to the 
Roman Court the power of again bind- 
ing its old shackles whenever oppor- 
tunity may offer. Czerski’s party 
seemed to demand comparatively little 
—the abolition of the demoralizing 
compulsion of celibacy, the restoration 
of the cup in the communion, the cele- 
bration of divine service in the lan- 
guage of the country: but they were 
perfectly correct in believing that the 
resumption of these primitive rights of 
the Church of Christ was vain, unless 
it were accompanied with a disclaimer 
of subjection to an authority whose 
interest and secret determination it 
must ever be todeny them. Common 
authority, legislation, unanimity, no 
doubt are advantages ; the old patri- 
archates were founded in that convic- 
tion; but the patriarch of South- 
Western Christendom has betrayed his 
trust ; the perpetuation of his govern- 
ment is but the consolidation of error; 
he is unhappily bound for ever to any 
folly he has once sanctioned; the 
whole prestige of his supremacy de- 
pends on that pertinacious adhesion to 
what were often but the caprices and 
precipitancies of former ages; and as 
he will not give men back the religion 
of the apostles, they must even make 
shift to resume it in spite of him. In 
this great preliminary step Czerski and 
Rongé can* move together ; and each 
being assured that this at least is 
essential to all profitable religious re- 
formation, may charitably hope that, 
in whatsoever else they shall be found 
to differ, God will reveal even this 
unto them. Czerski’s advance, and 
that of the communities he may be 
taken to represent, will probably be 
yet more in a protesting direction ; 
this will be only the natural sequel of 
the present impulse; our fears, we 
confess, are much more vivid as re- 
gards the other party. Rongé may, 
however, be well assured that no in- 
terpretation of the Bible will ever be 
durable among men which professes to 
be the sole and exclusive work of any 
single man’s mere unassisted reason. 
The damning fact meets all such inde- 
pendent views of Christianity, that 
they already abound in multitudes— 
all plausible, and all contradictory of 
each other. Something more is abso- 
Jutely necessary—if not in theory, yet 
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in practice—to give habitual repose to 
the mind; a man’s religion must be 
grafted on some stock beyond his own 
individual, isolated deductions to give 
even to himself the confidence in its 
truth, which is necessary for constant 
practical efficiency. We see this ex- 
emplified every hour. Nearly every 
man’s confidence in his theological 
views—would we all but acknowledge 
it—rests in reality far more on his 
knowledge of the persuns who hold 
them—their piety, their learning, their 
social importance—than on his own 
purely logical conviction of the legi- 
timate argumentative connexion of 
doctrines with certain texts. Rongé 
should seek to identify the religion he 
teaches with that of the Church of 
Christ over the world—of the church 
at large, viewed as purified from local 
and incidental influences. Why, above 
all, neglect the safe and simple formu- 
laries of early Christianity, the time- 
hallowed and venerable Creeds; more 
especially when neglect of so obvious a 
course is almost inevitably interpreted 
as deliberate rejection? Why make 
an almost boastful display of liberty of 
thought and novelty of view, when all 
wise men know and deplore that Ger- 
man liberty of speculation has already 
reduced the religion of the New Tes- 
tament to a few propositions in ethics, 
and that whatever in the essentials of 
religion is absolutely new stamps itself 
by that very character as indubitably 
false? Why deliberately perpetuate 
the name of “ Catholics,” without any 
recognition of the existence or the im- 
portance of a genuine Catholicity ? 
Surely there is such a thing as a great 
outline and body of doctrine involved 
in and proveable by the New Testa- 
ment writings—a body of doctrine 
which is universally madethe substance 
of the spiritual life of the early be- 
lievers, which is to be assumed for true 
and unchangeable, not reopened and 
reinvestigated by any teacher who will 
expect to be received with confidence 
among sober-minded Christians. It 
will never do in religious reformation 
to commence with the Cartesian uni- 
versal doubt ; all sensible men refuse 
to go back to the cogito ergo sum ina 
question eighteen hundred years old. 
In short, and to be plain—the doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity, in the old-estab- 
lished sense of it, and with its necessary 
accompaniments and corollaries—the 
fundamentals of a Christian’s belief as 
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fixed from the Word of God in the 
early councils; these must be the 
basis of any church that calls itself 
Catholic, or its leaders are but chous- 
ing the public out of their sympathies 
under false pretences. 

Noillusion should be more steadily re- 
pelled in such acase than the vague phi- 
losophic spiritualism of the Berlin 
schouls. Let these sophistical dreamers 
first settle their own belief; let them first 
fix which is the true authentic dream, 
before their fantasies are allowed to 
become the oracles of true-hearted and 
earnest spirits like Rongé. This man 
is really called to a great work; he 
may, under God, secure to his native 
land a faith far superior to any she 
at present possesses—the true, ancient 
doctrine of the Christian church in all 
its venerable and dignified simplicity, 
yet depth; distinguished alike from 
the “new Prussian evangelical” com- 
promise and the fulsome gaudiness of 
Rome; but to do this requires a 
mind of unexampled equilibrium. We 
much fear Rongé is not equal to it ; 
his “‘ confession” is an ominous indica- 
tion. It is not indeed to be desired 
that in such a crisis any one mind 
should possess absolute control over 
the religious movements of Germany. 
What made the Anglican reformation 
so immeasurably superior to all the 
contemporary movements on the Con- 
tinent was chiefly the fact that it was 
the progressive result of many minds of 
very different characters and qualities, 
and united the wishes and interests of 
many classes; it thus came to repre- 
sent and express the whole of the 
sound mind of England, not the opi- 
nions of any individual. There is no 
Luther, nor Calvin, nor Zuinglius in 
the reformation of England ; and ac- 
cordingly the religion of England is 
neither Lutheran, nor Calvinist, nor 
Zuinglian, but Apostolic—the religion 
of Peter and Paul, of James and John. 
The “German Catholic Church” 


must strive to be something beyond 
Rongism or Czerkism, if ever it is to 
claim dignity and permanence as a 
living member of the Christian body ; 
it must rise above individual leaders 
and individual opinions ; it must incor- 
porate itself by a willing, unequivocal 
adoption of the primitive faith of the 
church, with a period antecedent to 
sects and schisms; it must be, and 
profess to be, that which Rome pro- 
fesses to be, and is not—the faithful 
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reflection of the Church of the Mar- 
tyrs. 

There seems to be one very obvious 
means of strengthening the posi- 
tion of a rising church, which we are 
rather surprized should not occur to 
the leaders of the German movement. 
We mean the simple process of adopt- 
ing the forms, and thus, as far as may 
be, engrafting itself upon the stock of 
some extra-Roman Church already 
existing and powerful. If a choice 
for this purpose were to be made, we 
trust it is not the impulse of national 
vanity that prompts us to affirm that 
none other could approach the tran- 
scendent claims of the Church of 
England. If Rongé be really desirous 
to constitute a Christian church in the 
ancient sense of the term, what is to 
prevent his at once adopting the 
matchless liturgy of the English 
Church, and thus at the same time 
giving unexceptionable guarantee of 
orthodoxy, and securing the sympa- 
thies to a great extent of the most 
enlightened and influential Christian 
church in the world? By doing this 
the Germans would at once connect 
themselves with the old stock of catho- 
licity, and they would remove the sus- 
picion which must ever attach to in- 
novators—that of innovating for mere 
novelty’s sake. This, in fact, is what 
the great American Church has in 
substance done ; and no other measure 
has in any thing of a like degree 
tended to its stability and advance- 
ment. A fixed liturgy we hold to be 
absolutely essential to the permanence 
of a Christian community; the omi- 
nous and instructive facility with 
which the very best of non-liturgical 
communities, the Scottish Kirk, was 
lately broken asunder, shows strikingly 
how slight are the bonds that tie to- 
gether the members of religious socie- 
ties whose public worship is conducted 
on the casual and unsettled extempo- 
raneous plan ;—a plan which, resolving 
all the excellence or security of the 
worship into the accidental qualifica- 
tions of the minister, must habituate 
the people to look, not to the society 
itself and its principles, but to the 
minister and_his talents or opinions, 
as their real bond of connection and 
which of course must lead them to 
veer about with their minister, alto- 
gether irrespectively of the higher 
claims of the community to which 
both he and they profess to belong. 
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And if a liturgy be to be adopted, we 
cannot doubt that it ought tobe one 
derived, if possible, from some external 
source, not arbitrarily and suddenly 
devised for the occasion. The com- 
monest and most obvious principles of 
policy will suggest the advantage of 
enlisting all possible force of authority 
on the side of a movement presenting 
at first sight, and so certain to be 
pourtrayed by its enemies as presenting 
in the highest degree, the marks of 
novelty and haste. Let Rongé then 
enable himself to say—“ I speak not 
my own thoughts alone; I give you 
the long settled and matured wisdom 
of another great and conspicuous 
Church ; yea, I give you what is more 
authoritative still, the very thoughts 
and words of an antiquity that stretches 
far in the distance beyond the boasted 
antiquity of corrupt and arrogant 
Rome.” 

In connection with this point of view, 
there is another most important ele- 
ment to desiderate in the constitution 
of the new church, which will already 
have occurred to all our readers; its 
organization under Episcopal govern- 
ment. How much the Protestantism 
of North Germany has lost by the want 
of this feature, it is scarcely possible 
to express. Setting apart altogether the 
deeper considerations on which many 
would argue the question, we might 
look at it upon the merest ordinary 
grounds of human policy, and con- 
trast the dignity and fixity which this 
constitution gives to German Roman- 
ism, with the paltry aspect by which 
every traveller is struck as marking 
the position of her rival, even with 
all the encouragements of state favour. 
** There can be no doubt,” observes an 
able writer of some years since, ‘‘ about 
the fact, that the want of episcopacy 
is the weak point of German Protes- 
tantism. It induces some Protestants 
to go over to the Church of Rome; 
it deters many Romanists from em- 
bracing Protestantism; and it pre- 
vents the pastors of the reformed faith 
from rising to that station which the 
ministry of Christ ought ever to hold 
in a Christian nation, It is true that 
the apostles, with one exception, were 
unlearned men, and occupied but a 
low rank in the world’s estimation of 
dignity ; but German Protestants do 
not contend for an unlearned ministry ; 
they acknowledge the power of learn- 
ing ; they must also appreciate the in- 


fluence of station. All things can besanc- 
tifiedand made usefulin the great cause 
of truth. Protestantism has not fair 
play in Germany. Even in Protes- 
tant countries and under the sway of 
pious kings, the ministry of an idola- 
trous system, the popish bishops, take 
precedence of the highest functionary 
of the Protestant Church. What is 
this but to put a premium upon error, 
and to disparage and discountenance 
truth? The compliment is received 
and regarded by Romanists as an in- 
voluntary acknowledgement of the 
invalidity of Protestant orders, and 
the inferiority of the Protestant reli- 
gion. Public homage is rendered 
to the sacredness and dignity of the 
episcopal office, and thus an immense 
momentum of influence given to 
popery and turned against Protes- 
tantism. The consequence is, that 
but few Germans of rank or wealth 
devote themselves to the work of the 
Protestant ministry, and that the order 
itself is rather patronized than re- 
spected by the higher classes of society. 
This may be of little consequence to 
the devoted minister, who looks be- 
yond this world for his reward, but it 
is of vast impotance to the cause of 
Protestantism and the best interests 
of society. Christianity can never 
flourish where a large and influential 
class think themselves too good for the 
Christian ministry. . . . A Pro- 
testant episcopacy would prove the 
great bulwark against the assaults of 
popery in Germany as it does in Eng- 
land.” 

The new church has not been with- 
out manifesting some sense of the im- 
portance of this point. Application, 
for example, was made to the Jansenist 
prelates of Utrecht, Haarlem, and 
Deventer, to ordain their clergy. In 
Offenbach, the separatists addressed 
Dr. Kaiser, the Bishop of Mayence, 
imploring him to place himself at 
their head. And we would earnestly 
hope that, as soon as the position of 
the dissidents becomes more settled, 
the subject may engage their attention. 
In a reform such as this, where the 
movement originates with the inferior 
laity, and the second order of the 
clergy, it is scarcely possible, indeed, 
that this question, however important, 
should come into view at an early 
stage of their proceedings. But we 
trust that, when once the congrega- 
tions are duly organized, and their in- 
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structors fairly located among them, 
the leaders will take counsel of the 
universal voice of church history, and 
understand that no society but an 
episcopal ever yet contended against 
episcopal Romanism with thorough 
and enduring success. 

Some persons, indeed, may argue 
the impropriety, on ecclesiastical 
grounds, of thus constituting, in any 
circumstances, a rival prelacy in any 
country. This appears to us ineffa- 
bly—were it not for the solemnity of 
the subject, almost ludicrously—futile. 
Explain it how we may, it is a fact 
that Christian communities differ, and 
differ most momentously ; and in such 
a state of things, to argue that the great 
advantage of episcopal government 
must be restricted to whichever hup- 
pens first to occupy a district, involves 
consequences so monstrous, as to be 
utterly untenable. It is, no doubt, 
wrong that there should be two bi- 
shops in the same diocese; but the 
guilt really and exclusively belongs to 
whichever of the two religions is the 
corrupt one. What can be more grossly 
unreasonable than to assert that a cor- 
rupt episcopal church, by commission- 
ing a bishop to reside in a certain 
region, shall, from the mere accident 
of being first in the field, for ever pre- 
elude all who in that region will not 
enter into its corrupt terms of com- 
munion, from possessing the blessings 
of the primitive church polity? Ac- 
cordingly, when the divines of the 
Irish Church charge wilful schism 
upon the prelates sent hither by the 
Bishop of Rome, they do so, not 
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merely upon the ground that the Pro- 
testant bishops are the lineal inheritors 
of the sees, (which is, indeed, an un- 
questionable and an important fact,) 
but also upon the further ground that 
these Roman superintendents of clergy 
are the teachers of a spurious modern 
doctrine, overlaid upon the apostolic 
teaching. For, after all, if our Irish 
Church were itself the inculcator of 
false doctrine, it would be utter folly 
to argue that a purer church, Roman 
or otherwise, would not be perfectly 
justified in organizing its Irish branch 
under its own bishops. To deny this 
principle, would really be to assert 
that, by the essential nature of church 
polity, the devil—the author of all re- 
ligious corruptions—is invested with 
a perpetual and unalterable power to 
paralyse, to a certain extent, the work 
of God, by depriving his churches of 
one of their most valuable elements. 
In any times but the present, when on 


_this class of subjects such imbecile 


sciolism is accepted as oracular, it 
would indeed be superfluous to occupy 
time in exposing such folly. 

The German Catholics have endea- 
voured, as far as possible, to awake 
the spirit of a—sommon German na- 
tionality, as forming one of the chief 
supports of their enterprise. This 
would, no doubt, be a very important 
consideration, if the nationality” were 
to be had. But there is much reason 
to question whether any such nation- 
ality is now, in Germany, any thing 
more than a name. A late clever 
observer, Mr. Laing* observes, with 
much shrewdness, that— 


* The discussion which this gentleman’s little book (‘* Notes on the Rise, &c. of 
the German Catholic Church”) contains on the subject of endowing the Jrish Roman 
clergy, we beg leave to recommend to our liberalist readers. Mr. Laing’s own 
views upon the Irish Church and Irish landlords (which are evidently of the least 
friendly description) give additional force to the decisive arguments by which 
he refutes the advocates of that short-sighted project. He urges, in the 
clearest manner, that the very nature of the Romish tenets on the subject of clergy- 
donations, &c, will for ever render it impossible that any state contribution can 
really lighten the burden on the people; and that consequently the parliamentary 
vote will merely be a subscription from the British government for the further ens 
couragement of Irish Romanism, ‘ All that is now paid (by the people) must be 
paid, and for the sake of the giver, or of those for whom it is given, not for the 
sake of the receiver, and for his support. That is but an incidental, secondary 
object. The giving is the essential. Itis not toa ‘sustentation fund’ the peasant 
gives, but for his own salvation, . . . The endowment of the (Roman) Ca- 
tholic clergy would not relieve the people, but only furnish the Church of Rome 
with funds for supporting another body of 2,200 priests in the country. Their 
bishops could not renounce these payments, because they are held essential by the giver 
to his own religious welfare, in whatever way they are applied. The people must 
first be relieved from the superstition which makes them believe that such payments 
are salutary to their own souls in a future state.” How instructive to observe this 
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“This nationality has no existence, 
and from natural circumstances, can 
have none in Germany. It is but a 
thing talked of and wished for among 
literary and manufacturing men ; but 
it is not in the mind and life of the mass 
of the people. They are eminently sus- 
ceptible of loyalty, of personal attach- 
ment to their kings or leaders, but not 
of the spirit of nationality. From the 
days of Tacitus, Germany has been 
what it now is—a land divided among 
different tribes, bound together by no 
common tie, although of one race, and 
speaking one language. For this there 


are natural reasons, viz.: the identity of 


products over all the land, and conse- 
quently the want of dependance or 
intercourse between the parts for 
the supply of each other’s wants. In 
countries like France or England, the 
natural products are so distributed, that 
one part lives by the other, and could 
not live without it. The coals, wine, 
cattle, grain, fish, of one part supply 
the wants of another, and bind all toge- 
ther by common interests into one 
whole, one nation with a common na- 
tional spirit. But in Germany each 
little group of people, province, or 
state, is provided by the bounty of na- 
ture with allit requires within itself, 

. + .« Hence, the Germans have no 
word for country in its national sense, 
no expression equivalent to mother- 
country. They have only a fatherlaad. 
. « . « The German commercial 
league begins already to fall asunder 
from this want of common interests to 
bind together its parts into one national 


Wurtemberg, Baden, Saxony, begin to 
discover that they are naturally and es- 
sentially agricultural countries, and 
never can be any thingelsen. . . . 
The union they consider as a mere de- 
ception to enrich a few manufacturing 
districts on the Rhine, with which they 
have no common interest, and for the 
benefit of which they must pay high 
prices for inferior goods, while none of 
their products can be taken in return. 
. . + . The nationality is a thing 
only talked of and sung of by a few 
literary and speculative people, an imi- 
tation, not a reality, even with them.” 

Hence, he concludes that ‘“ the German 
Catholic Church is of premature birth, 
if, as Rongé proposes in his address, 
the German nationality is to be its 
mother, for it has come into the world 
before its parent !” 


Another difficulty stated by this 
observer is, the power and universal 
influence of the functionary class. The 
German Catholics are almost wholly 
of the middle class of the town popu- 
lation ; and 


‘*In the eyes of this influential fune- 
tionary class, the German Catholie 
Church has the unpardonable stain of 
having originated with the people, or 
middle class, without leave, sanction, 
approval, or recommendation from 
them, the functionary class, represent- 
ing the sovereign. The rising wealth 
and display of it in the middle, mercan- 
tile, and manufacturing class, and the 


body. The southern states, Bavaria, spirit of independence growing with their 


man coming by this road to the same conclusion the true friends of Ireland have 
so long vainly preac hed, that the only permanent salvation of the country is the 
purification of its religious belief! ‘It is, besides, a gross exaggeration that six 
millions and a-half of people are impoverishe od o the sustentation of two-and 
twenty hundred single men. . . While, in the naturally much poorer 
country of Scotland, one million of their fellow-subjects are voluntarily raisin 
£300,000 a-year for the support of their church; and the whole body of Englis 
Dissenters, of all denominations, are supporting their ministers at a vastly greater 
sacrifice than ELEVENPENCE HALFPENNY a- head, which is about the amount of this 
impoverishing drain on the Irish Roman Catholic population.” 

All this is perfectly unanswerable,: We now beg to quote the following sentence 
from the same writer, as an instance of the monstrous falsehoods that are—per- 
haps believed, certainly circulated—by shrewd, intelligent, respectable men, who 
really have a character to lose, on the’ subject of the Established Church of Ire- 
land. Mr. Laing, known as a traveller, a scholar, and a gentleman, in a disser- 
tation pre-supposing peculiar accuracy in financial matters, deliberately writes as 
follows :— 

“The Protestant population in Ireland belonging to the Established Churh, is 
reckoned to be only between eight and nine hundred thousand souls, and BETWEEN 
TWO AND THREE MILLIONS STERLING YEARLY, are said to be enjoyed by the body 
of the clergy of this church establishment ;” on which he builds a recommendation 
that it should be plundered without delay. 

It would be an insult to even the most ignorant and bigoted of readers to 
ae one syllable in exposing a misstatement so uns peakably disgraceful to its 
author, 
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capita], are looked upon with great jea- 
lousy by the functionary class, of which 
the nobility is now but a branch. 
. - Itisnot unlikely that the jealousy 
of some of this class may oppose the 
kind of treason against their order of 
such a movement as this, of congrega- 
tions formed, marriages and baptisms 
solemnized, declarations and pamphlets 
circulated, and all by the class of inde- 
endent traders, dealers, and others, 
in the Catholic population of the towns, 
without leave or sanction of the func- 
tionaries.” 

We are, however, inclined to think 
that no movement having real life in 
it, no movement intrinsically worthy 
to succeed, is ever likely to be 
quenched by the operation of jea- 
lousies of this kind; while it must be 
likewise considered that, if the new 
Catholics have to meet the hostility of 
these personages, it is because their 
views of religious reformation have 
taken root in the breasts of a class in- 
finitely more valuable, enduring, and 
progressive—the sturdy and energetic 
middle class of German society. We 
cannot but think that, in such a dis- 







tribution of influences, they have 
much the best of the bargain. 

We must close. And we close in 
the hope that our sentiments are not 
liable to any misconception. With 
this German movement it is quite im- 
possible to sympathize unreservedly, 
because its principles ‘are as yet ob- 
viously unfixed, and (we must confess 
it) by no means satisfactory, so far as 
they can be discerned or conjectured. 
On the other hand—this very indis- 
tinctness and unsettlement gives 
ground for charitable hopes of a 
clearer and better future. And as an 
effort to get rid of the great bond and 
ligament of European superstition— 
the Roman supremacy—as a struggle 
to cast vigorously from the wearied 
shoulders of religion this papal Old 
Man of the Sea, and to recover (what, 
we repeat, must be the indispensable 
preliminary of all ecclesiastical im- 
provement) the primitive independence 
of Christian Catholic Churches,—it 
has our hearty sympathy and most 
energetic concurrence. 


B. 
























































































































[Since writing the preceding article, we have received the Report of the Commit- 
tee of the Chambers in Saxony, on the subject of the religious movement. The 
recommendations of the Committee are, it will be seen, of a conciliatory character ; 
and have been since partly followed. 


‘¢The movement which has lately taken place in spiritual things, and more especially 
in those which relate to religion, in the whole of Germany, has been followed by a series of 
events which could not but interest every thinking mind, as well as the governments of the 
various countries in which they occurred. One of the most prominent and also almost im- 
portant of those occurrences, is, however, the separation of a considerable number of 
Catholics from the Roman Catholic Church, and the formation of a German Catholic 
Church, the communities of which are continually increasing in various parts of the country. 
This new Church is not only different with regard to its dogmas and church organization 
from that from which it has separated itself, but also from all the other Churches and com- 
munities of Germany, professing at the same time to be a Christian Church. Our govern- 
ment had therefore to keep in view, with regard to the new church and its members, which 
are now become very numerous in our country, first, the principles of religious liberty, as 
adopted by the constitution of our state ; and, secondly, the rights and privileges granted 
to the other Christian congregations ; and according to these considerations, the ministers 
have thought it advisable to decree the following temporary regulations with regard to the 
German Catholic Church and its communities, and which are—1. That in all such places 
where, in consequence of the German Catholics, or other local cireumstances, the alloca- 
tion of a particular place of worship should become necessary, the use of an evangelical 
church should be permitted to the new community, with the exception, however, of the 
permission of ringing the bells of that church, &c. 2. The doctrines preached by the 
mivisters of the new church must not militate against the constitution of the state. 3. The 
ministers of the new church are permitted to perform in their communities the ceremonies 
of baptism, marriage, and burial, on the condition, however, that a Protestant clergyman 
be always present on the occasion, but that the latter shall not be obliged to afford his 
attendance. The committee is of opinion that, considering all the circumstances, and in 
order that these temporary regulations should be the more effectual, the ministers of the 
German Catholic Church ought to be allowed to perform in their communities the ceremo- 
nies of baptism, marriage, and burial, having only to indicate the same to the resident 
Protestant divines ; and that with respect to marriages, the former should only perform 
the religious ceremony. The committee points further out the following two objects for 
the future consideration of the Chamber and the ministers—viz., first, whether the mem- 
bers of the new church will have to continue to pay, in the meantime, church-rate to the 
Roman Catholic Church; secondly, whether they they will continue to enjoy the same 
rights and privileges as before the separation ?’”] 
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BLACKLETTER RECREATIONS—-THE IRISH STATUTES, 


TueERe is a very entertaining volume written by Mr. Barrington on an appa- 
rently very dry subject—old acts of parliament. The object of his inqui- 
ries did not, however, lead him to consider our Irish statutes, his book 
being confined to the English. It is not likely that many readers, as a mat- 
ter of entertainment, would think of the twenty bulky folios which com- 
prise our ante-union acts. They nevertheless contain matter which may 
be attractive both to grave and gay—not merely to the historian and politi- 
cian, but to the general reader, who seeks in their musty quaintness to find 
only what may be curious or striking. By a reader of the latter class the 
following memoranda were made. 

It may be necessary to premise for the very learned, especially antiqua- 
rians, that these notes contain nothing erudite—nothing of the age of Ollam 
Fodlah or even Brian Boroihme. The reader will find nothing beyond the 
singularities, good and bad, the efforts or follies, of men within the period of 
modern history. 

For the unlearned also a prefatory remark may be necessary. None of 
the early statutes previous to Edward II., and only a few of those previous 
to Henry VII., are found in printed editions of the Irish statutes; and 
some few acts even of a later date are not among the printed statutes. They 
are frequently noticed, however, in books easily accessible, particularly 
by Sir John Davis. 


IRISH DRESS AND CUSTOMS. same time that an Anglo-Irish citizen 
of Dublin was forbidden to cut his 
There are few subjects socommonly _ beard like an Irishman, a native Lon- 
mentioned, in which such contradic- don apprentice was forbid to cut his 
tory opinions have been held, as the doublet like a gentleman. 
laws made by the early Anglo-Irish All the laws against Irish customs, 
against Irish dress and manners. especially the earlier ones, were evi- 
English historians and chroniclers of dently made by men _ extravagantly 
two centuries ago made them the sub- prejudiced against the native Irish. 
jects of extravagant commendation. The English settlers then regarded 
We, in our more just estimate oftheir the ‘mere Irish” and the “wild 
injustice and impolicy, exaggerate Irish” much as we do a Mohawkor an 
them the other way. At the time Ojibbeway. The language of their 
they were passed, sumptuary laws acts is therefore almost invariably that 
were as usual as police acts now; and_ of a civilized speaking of a barbarous 
it was considered not more unconstitu- people. The Norman settlers, indeed, 
tional to limit the tail of a man’s coat in some things seem to have been as 
or the toe of his boot, than itis now credulous as the Greek geographers 
to fine him for beating his own jackass of several centuries before. Strabo* 
or imprison him for being drunk. In describes the native Irish as being 
fact, the latter regulations would have greedy cannibals, delighting in eating 
been looked on as far more tyrannical their dead fathers, and publicly com- 
than the former. Itis true the early mitting incest and similar crimes. In 
Irish acts were not made with the the reign of Richard the Second, at 
same object with which sumptuary laws least, the story of Irish cannibalism 
were ordinarily made, but in estimat- was believed by the English. It is 
ing their injustice and impolicy we recorded in Froissart, on the authority 
ought to remember the notions preva- of a gentleman who had been much in 
lent when they were passed. At the Ireland, that the natives cut the 


* Eloi 3s was wrdo wie: THy Bstravuxny wnror mines, meyaan bs Isgvn. AyeiwTiga Tay 
Besravwy umae roves bs RUTOMOUITES BUTNY, avWowroparyos TE OVTES KAI MoAUPaYyo, Tous Th Tarigas 
TiAsvrncavras xarsobssy sv xarAw Tibsusvos, mas Pavigas mirytobas vrais Tt AACS yuvecs mas 
enteacw xo adsAgeis. Geog. lib. ivy. So in lib, 2—TManciwy ayemy TiAtws aeumwy, 
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throats of their enemies like sheep, 
and take out their hearts, which they 
eat as a great delicacy. They use 
knives, he says, “ dont ils occient leur 
ennemy et ne tiennent point un homme 
pour mort jusque a tant qu’ils lui 
ayent coupe la gorge comme a un mou- 
ton, et lui ouvrent le ventre et en 
prennent le cueur et l’emportent; et 
dient les aucuns qui congnoissent leur 
nature quils le mangeuent par grand 
delict.” According to the same autho- 
rity, the natives sheltered in forests, 
and lived in huts made of boughs, like 
wild beasts. * Et demeurent en grotes 
faites dessous arbres ou hayes et au 
buissons, ainsi comme bestes sau- 
vages.”—Froissart Chronicle, tom. iv. 
ce. 63. Edit. Lyons. So Giraldus 
Cambrensis, in his history of the con- 
quest, mentions that Dermot M‘Mur- 
rogh, seeing among the heads brought 
to him the face of one he particularly 
disliked, bit the nose and lips off. He 
also mentious that one Donald had put 
out the two eyes of M‘Murrogh’s 
son, upon which his commentator, 
Hooker, notes that among the barbar- 
ous Irish * this was a courteous kind 
of punishment.” Giral. Camb. e. 4. 
Froissart states that this account was 
given to him by a gentleman named 
Castide, who, by his own statement, 
was in early life a retainer of the 
Duke of Ormond here, and taken 
prisoner by an Irish gentleman (whose 
name is Frenchified into “ Brin Cos- 
teret,”) who kept him seven years; and 
it would appear treated him very 
kindly, for he married his daughter 
and had two children by her. He was 
afterwards retaken by the English, and 
as he had become quite familiar with 
the Irish language, was chosen by 
Richard II. to be with the five Irish 
kings who came to do homage to him in 
. Dublin, to teach them how to behave 
themselves. His account of his pro- 
gress in this is very amusing. He 
first observed that at dinner they made 
ugly faces, which he resolved to cor- 
rect. They also allowed their depen- 
dants to eat off the same dish, and 
when Castide, to correct their taste 
for low company, put the minstrels 
and servants at the lower part of the 
table, they at first strongly objected, 
but afterwards good humouredly 
«*doucement” assented. He also ob- 
jected to their not wearing breeches. 
Their names are Frenchified as fol- 
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lows, le Grand Ancel, Roy de Mecte, 
Brun de Thomond, Roy de Thomond 
et D’Aire, Arthur Maquemaire, Roy 
de Linstre, Conhuo, Roy de Cheveno 
and D'Erpe. When at last they were 
knighted and brought to dine with the 
king, they were, says Castide, much 
stared at by the lords present, not 
without reason, for it was, believe 
me, a great novelty, “grand nou- 
veauté,” to see four Irish kings.— 
Froissart tom. iv. cap. lix. Edit. 
Lyons. The whole account leaves an 
impression that their wild Irish majes- 
ties had much more sense and genuine 
politeness than their self sufficient and 
frippery Norman instructors. 

Beside their inveterate prejudices, 
there were also other reasons for the 
low estimate these early writers give 
of the Irish. The country had been 
for a long time previous to the Eng- 
lish invasion, torn by internal dissen- 
sions and civil wars, and the natives 
had in fact much declined from the 
high state of cultivation we read of in 
the golden age of Irish civilization ; in 
addition to which the Anglo- Normans 
had little opportunity of being ac- 
quainted with any other natives than 
the hostilesepts engaged in the marches 
on the border of the pale, whose habits, 
like those of all men engaged in an 
irregular border warfare, were wild 
and coarse. Some of these writers, 
too, were so extravagantly credulous, 
that they are to be believed no more 
than Marco Paulo or Pontoppedon. 
Giraldus Cambrensis, for example, 
among many stories of dreams and 
prophecies, stoutly asserts the truth, 
and endeavours to prove the probabi- 
lity, of a story of a conversation he- 
tween a wolf and a priest in Meath; 
of a coin that always came back to 
Dublin of its own accord; and nu- 
merous other equally extravagant 
miracles; and lastly asserts that the 
true cause why Ireland was not wholly 
conquered, was because Prince John 
came here when he ought to have 
assisted the holy church at the cru- 
sades. 

In addition to these causes, personal 
and interested motives seem to have 
had considerable influence on the com- 
mencement of the Anglo-Irish legis- 
lation against native customs. Wil- 
liam Burke, Earl of Ulster, who 
was killed in 7 Edward LII., left be- 
hind him an infant daughter and two 
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male cousins. The daughter was 
heiress by the law of England ; but by 
the Irish law, which then prevailed 
outside of the pale, the female would 
be excluded, and the two male cousins 
would inherit as tenants in Irish gavel- 
kind. The two cousins, therefore, 
claimed the inheritance, and to give 
the greater colour to their title under 
the Irish law, assumed the Irish names 
of Mac William Eighter and Mac 
William Oughter, and adopted the 
Irish language and mode of dress. 
The lady thus disinherited, fled to 
England, and ‘married Lionel, subse- 
quently Duke of Clarence, who thus 
became entitled (by the law of Eng- 
land) to the inheritance claimed by the 
two cousins. This very Lionel was 
the lieutenant who summoned and pre- 
sided at the celebrated parliament of 
Kilkenny, and introduced the very first 
laws which were ever made in this coun- 
try against Irish customs. By these 
statutes, alliance by marriage, nurture 
of infants, and gossipred with the Irish 
were nade treason ; and it was enacted 
that if any man of English race should 
use any Irish name, Irish language, or 
Irish apparel, (or in other words, 
should do what the Mac Williams had 
done,) or other Irish guise or fashion, 
his lands should to be seized till he gave 
security to live as an Englishman ; and 
if he had no lands, he should be im- 
prisoned. By another clause, persons 
using the Brehon law (under which 
the Mac Williams claimed) and not 
the English (under which Lionel 
claimed) were declared traitors.* The 
wisdom of this parliament is a fertile 
subject of commendation to Sir John 
Davis, and other English writers of 
the same comparatively recent period. 
These acts were afterwards very 
frequently confirmed, and their autho- 
rity finally established in Poyning’s 
parliament, in the reign of Henry VII. ; 
which last confirmation of them, how- 
ever, expressly excepted those enact- 
ments “that wili that every subject 
shall ride in a saddle, and those that 
speak of the language of the Irish.” 
In reference to the first exception, 
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it is curious enough that Edward III. 
himself (in whose reign the parliament 
of Kilkenny was held) had a large 
force of Irish cavalry in his own army 
at the siege of Calais, a. p. 1347, under 
the command of the Earl of Kildare, 
and Fulk de la Freign, an Irishman. 
The mode of riding prohibited was 
riding without saddles, or in saddles 
without stirrups. It appears the Irish 
were exceedingly active in springing 
on and off their horses; and one of 
their modes of attacking an English 
horseman was to spring from the 
ground behind, and throw their arms 
round him, so as to pinion him quite 
fast. There is an account of this 
mode of fighting given in Froissart, by 
Castide, who had himself been taken 
prisoner in this manner ; and he adds, 
that the natives were so active and so 
strong that no man, however well 
mounted or armed, could escape when 
attacked in this manner. Giraldus 
Cambrensis bears testimony to the 
same fact. There is an act relating to 


the coin in the reign of Henry VL, 
which, to prevent the melting of gold 
coin, prohibits any but knights or pre- 
lates: of holy church from using gilt 


bridle or harness (23 Henry VI. c. 6) ; 
but there is no other statute against 
the Irish mode of riding. Nor is 
their language again mentioned until 
the reign of Henry VIII. 

Their habits of dress, however, and 
especially the wearing of moustaches, 
are more frequently prohibited. Thus 
25 Henry VI. c. 4, passed a.p. 1447, 
ordains, “that no manner of man that 
will be taken for an Englishman shall 
have no beard above his mouth ; that is 
to say, that he have no hairs upon his 
upper lip, so that the said lip be once 
at least shaven every fortnight, or of 
equal growth with the nether lip; and 
if any man be found amongst the Eng- 
lish contrary hereto, that then it shall 
be lawful to every man to take them 
and their goods as Irish enemies, and 
to ransom them as Irish enemies.” 
And the use of moustaches by the na- 
tive Irish living among the English is 
prohibited by a statute of Edward IV. 


* Neither the statutes of Kilkenny nor any of the many confirmations of them, 
are among the printed Irish statutes up to the date of Poyning’s law, 10 Henry 


VIL. 


See the report of the Irish Record Commissioners. 


These acts are all, 


however, noticed by different historians, and particularly by Sir John Davis, both 
in his reports passim, and in his discourse on the state of Ireland. 
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a. D. 1465, (5 Edward IV. c. 5). It 
is not an uncommon error to confound 
moustaches with glibbs. The former 
were, however, called by the natives 
crommeal. The glibb was quite a 
different thing, being a peculiar way 
of wearing the hair uncut and in a 
thick mat on the head; and though this 
was really an unseemly custom, it is not 
mentioned in the statutes till the reign 
of HenryVIII.; probably because it was 
so barbarous a custom the English did 
not fall into it; although it appears 
from Ceasar (lib. 5, c. 5,) that wearing 
glibbs was the custom of the ancient 
Britons, 

There is another statute of the same 
period (5 Edward IV. c. 2), which cer- 
tainly takes a somewhat unconstitu- 
tional method of encouraging English 
fashions. After stating the increase 
of depredations, especially in Meath, 
it enacts, that it shall be lawful for all 
men who find thieves going or coming, 
“ having no faithful man of good name 
and fame in their company in English 
apparel, to take and kill those, and to 
cut off their heads,’ and to encourage 
the execution of the act, “the cutter 
off of the said head and his ayders 
thereto,” were to bring the head to the 
portreiffe of Trym, who was to put it 
on a stake in the castle, and to give 
them a warrant under the town seal, 
authorizing them to levy a reward from 
every man in the barony, down to the 
*cottier having house and smoke.” 
As the man who was to get the reward 
was, of course, to judge for himself 
whether the persons going or coming 
were thieves or not, it must have been 
a service of danger for the patrons of 
Irish manufacture in those days to 
travel in the neighbourhood of Trim. 

The next statute against Irish 
dress, and the most wholesale of all, 
was made in the reign of Henry VIII., 
who, so far as legislating went, never 
did any thing by halves. The act 
alluded to is 28 Henry VIII. c. 15, 
and is curious, not merely as a sample 
of the policy of the legislature at that 
time, but as being the only one of these 
acts which describes and gives the 
Irish names of the customs prohibited. 
It begins, like most other statutes of 
that reign, with a ludicrously pompous 
recital that the king’s majestie, “ pre- 
pending and weighing by his great wis- 
dom, learning, and experience,” how 
much it tends to increase the knowledge 
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of Almighty God, that ignorant people 
should have a conformity in “manners, 
order, and apparel with them that be 
civil people,” foresees immense benefits 
(which are enumerated at length) from 
what he is going to ordain “ of his 
most noble and princely disposition, and 
fervent zeal that we his said subjects 
might the better know God.” For 
these theological purposes, it is there- 
fore, among other things, enacted, 
that “no person or persons, the king's 
subjects within this land, shall be shorn 
or shaven above the eares; or use the 
wearing of haire upon their heads like 
unto long locks called glibbs ; or have 
or use any haire growing on their upper 
lippes called or named crommeal ; or 
use or wear any shirt, smock, kercher, 
bendel, neckerchour, mocket, or linnen 
cappe, coloured or dyed with saffron, 
or yet use or wear in any their shirts 
or smocks above seven yards of cloth ; 
and that no woman use or wear any 
kyrtell or cote tucked up, or embroi- 
dered, or garnished with silke, or 
couched, or layed with usker, after 
the Irish fashion ; and that no person 
or persons shall use or wear any man- 
tle, cote, or hood, made after the Irish 
fashion.” It may be proper to mention, 
for the benefit of those who still wear 
moustaches, or are attached to the use 
of yellow cravats, that this statute is 
still in force. It has never been re- 
pealed; and it is very doubtful if, 
under any circumstances, a statute can 
lose its force by becoming obsolete. 

It is to be observed that the legis- 
lature fell into an error in forbidding 
the use of saffron. There is every 
reason to believe that the dye from 
saffron was not known or used at the 
time by the native Irish. The vege- 
table with which they coloured their 
linen was the indigenous plant called 
in Irish Buidhe-mor, or “the great 
yellow,” which is used to this day for 
the same purpose. Its botanical name 
is Reseda luteola. 

This statute also contains stringent 
enactments to encourage the speaking 
and teaching English, instead of the 
Irish language ; and further provides 
that all persons “ shall, to their power, 
knowledge, and ability, use and keep 
their households as near as ever they 
can according to the English order, 
condition, and manner,” upon pain of 
heavy forfeitures. 

All these provisions as to dress and 
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domestic affairs are certainly very ar- 
bitrary if regarded with the liberal 
views of modern politicians; but at 
the period at which they were passed, 
the legislature very commonly inter- 
fered in such matters. In England, 
there are similar provisions just as ar- 
bitrary. Not to mention the well- 
known edict of Elizabeth, limiting the 
length of gentlemen’s rapiers, and a 
statute of an earlier date, prohibiting 
the use of furs on ladies’ dresses, there 
is an act in the reign of Edward IV. 
called the “statute of appareyle,” 
(22 Edward IV. c. 1,) which prohibits 
any but the royal family from wearing 
cloths of gold or purple silk; any 
below the degree of knight, wearing 
velvet or damask, or gowns of satin 
(except the king’s esquires) ; any below 
the degree of esquire or gentleman 
wearing satin or damask at all, or 
gowns of chamblet ; and any but lords 
wearing sable, fur, or foreign cloth, 
(i. e. made elsewhere than in England, 
Treland, Scotland, Wales, or Calais). 
Husbandmen, servants, and labourers 
are prohibited from wearing any cloth 
of more than two shillings per yard, 
or hose that cost more than eighteen 
pence, or (what was probably more 
difficult) suffering their wives to wear 
the dear cloth or kerchiefs whose price 
exceeded twenty pence. The act also 
prescribes the length of gowns and 
mantles of all below the degree of a 
lord—that they must be, at least, long 
enough to cover the hips when the 
wearer stands upright, the fashionable 
extravagance being then to wear them 
very short.* The clause of the Irish 
act relating to the internal economy of 
houses, may find a parallel in an 
English act of Edward III. (statu- 
tum de cibariis) enacting that no one 
shall be allowed either for dinner or 
supper more than two courses, and not 
more than three dishes in each; and 
“soused meat” is expressly directed 
to count as one dish. There is another 
English statute (5 Elizabeth, c. 5,) to 
oblige every one to eat fish for the en- 
couragement of mariners ; and another 
of the reign of Henry VI. (33 Henry 
VI. c. 4,) prohibiting any man in Kent 
from making above one hundred quar- 
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ters of malt into beer or ale for his 
own use. 

One of the foregoing acts relating 
to Irish customs (5 Edw. IV. c¢. 5) is 
also remarkable for prescribing the 
use of English surnames among the 
Irish ; the nature of which it de- 
fines as follows. ‘ An English sur- 
name of one town, as Sutton, Ches- 
ter, Trim, Skryne, Cork, Kinsale; 
or colour, as white, black, brown; 
or art, or science, as smith, or car- 
penter ; or office, as cook, butler,” to 
be used by him and his issue. Ac- 
cording to Sir James Ware, sur- 
names were used by the Irish long 
before the date of this statute, and 
though these were originally only 
nicknames attached to individuals, he 
states (without, however, citing any 
authority) that surnames transmissible 
to their posterity were introduced 
among the natives here about the 
same date as in France and England, 
viz. a.p. 1000. He states, however, 
that they were not generally used for 
hundreds of years afterwards. The 
surnames of the Irish were formed 
by the addition to the ancestors name 
of an H. ora Va, (afterwards changed 
into Mac and O,) which denotes a 
descendant. And it appears from 
some old pleas (quoted Dav. rep.) 
that the septs of Irish living among 
the English, were so known before 
the passing of this statute. There 
were but five septs for a length of 
time, allowed protection among the 
English, and as every native, there- 
fore, used the name of one of these, 
they had probably grown too large 
to answer any useful purpose of dis- 
tinguishing families. This act is also 
curious as describing the sources from 
which surnames were then commonly 
adopted in England, and the manu- 
facture of arms at that time being 
looked upon as the most honourable 
craft, Smith naturally was the name 
most frequently adopted. As already 
noticed the statute of Kilkenny pro- 
hibited the English taking Irish sur- 
names, but seems not to have been 
very effectual, for this is one of the 
vices of the “degenerate English,” 
much complained of by English 


* This statute is curious for eoncluding with an enumeration of several persons 
P 


by name who are exempted from its restrictions. 
plo 


yed about the palace. 


They were probably persons em- 
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writers, especially by Davis, who enu- 
merates (Disc. 39, 40,) a dozen noble- 
men who were so “ungrateful and 
unnatural” as to fall into this vice. 

On the subject of surnames it may 
be mentioned that the common ac- 
ceptation of the meaning of the word 
“gentleman” is erroneous. It is 
remarked by the ingenious author of 
the observations on the statutes, in a 
comment on statute 34, Edward III. 
(a. pd. 1360) that the words “ simple 
home” and “ gentle home” occurring 
in that act means, the first, a man 
who has a simple or single name as 
John, Thomas, &c. and the latter, 
aman who has a surname or family 
name, (gentile from gens.) 


MARRIAGE AND FOSTERING. 


The constant hostility of the natives 
and the English settlers gave rise to 
another class of very stringent acts.— 
against marrying or fostering with the 
Irish, which offences were punishableas 
treason* among the English settlers. 
It is well known that the affection for 
their foster children was perhaps the 
strongest social tie recognized among 
the native Irish, a much stronger one 
indeed than marriage—a bond which 
(if we credit English writers) they 
held in no very sacred estimation. 
Hence arose the practice among the 
English lords of giving their chil- 
dren to be fostered by the natives, in 
order to attach them, and strengthen 
their parties ; which custom, accord- 
ing to John Davis, gave rise to these 
acts. Of the custom itself, he gives 
the following account. ‘ For fos- 
tering I did never hear or read 
that it was in use or reputation in 
any other country, barbarous or 
civil, as it has been and yet is in 
Ireland. The potent and rich men 
selling, the meaner sort buying, the 
alterage of their children. And the 
reason is, that in the opinions of this 
people, fostering hath always been a 
stronger alliance than blood, and the 
foster children do love and are be- 
loved of their foster fathers and their 


* By statute 28 Henry VIIL. ¢. 28. 
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sept more than of their own natural 
parents and kindred, and do parti- 
cipate of their means more frankly, 
and do adhere unto them in all their 
fortunes with more affection and con- 
stancy. Such a general custom in 
a kingdom in giving and taking chil- 
dren to foster, making a firm alliance 
as it doth in Ireland, was never seen 
or heard of in any other country in 
the world besides.”—Dav. Disc. 33, 
39. Connected with the tie of fos- 
tering, and always mentioned along 
with it, was that of gossipred, and ac- 
cording to the same author, “no 
nation under the sun ever made so 
religious account thereof as the Irish.” 
It may be mentioned that this tie 
between godfather and _ godchild, 
though now almost wholly disre- 
garded, and not the subject of any 
legal rights or disabilities, was for- 
merly, by the law of England, a good 
ground for challenging a juror. 

The other tie provided against in 
these acts, (marriage) is one which, 
on the contrary, seems to have been 
held in very little estimation by the 
native Irish. The frequent repu- 
diation of their wives, and promis- 
cuous concubinage, are fertile subjects 
of reproach with the English writers. 
It is probable these charges are ex- 
aggerated. No other Christian nation 
allowed the practice of exchanging 
wives or temporary marriages, though 
a precedent for such an institution in 
ancient times was to be found in the 
laws of Sparta, and exists to the 
present day (if we may credit writers 
on the subject) in the laws of Japan.t 
Among the instances reported of tem- 
porary marriages in Ireland, is that 
of the celebrated female freebooter, 
Grace O’Mealy commonly called 
Grana Uaile, with Sir Richard Bourke 
(the “ degenerate Mac Wm. Eighter” 
of her day) after the death of her 
first husband, O'Flaherty. The nature 
and result of the match is humurously 
but truly sketched by Caesar Otway. 
“ The marriage was to last for cer- 
tain but one year, and if at the end 
of that period, either said to the 


So of retayning or marrying with the 


Scots, 3and 4 W.and M. c. 15; andas to fostering see L1 Eliz. sess. 1, cap.6. These 
acts were all repealed in 11, 12, and 13, Jac. 1. 


t See Golownin’s Japan, p. 100, &e. 


The writer remarks that the privilege of 


separation is less frequently claimed by the women than by the men; p. 103 note. 
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other, ‘I dismiss you,’ the union was 
dissolved. It is said that during the 
year Grana took good care to put 
her own creatures into garrison in 
all M¢ William’s coastward castles, that 
were valuable to her; and then one 
day, as the Lord of Mayo was coming 
up to the castle of Corrig a Howly, 
near Newport, Grana spied him, and 
cried out the dissolving words. ‘I 
dismiss you.’ We are not told how 
M‘ William took the snapping of the 
matrimonial chain ; it is likely he was 
not sorry to have a safe riddance of 
such a virago. We shortly after find 
Grana siding with Sir Richard Bing- 
ham against the Bourkes. The 
O’Mealys on this occasion turned the 
fortune of the day, and most of 
M‘ William’s leaders being taken pri- 
soners, six of them were hanged next 
day at Cloghan Lucas, in order to 
strengthen the English interest.” 

The censure of early English writers 
on the Irish estimate of marriage is no 
doubt very just (if the facts they 
state are true) but not very consis- 
tent from such strenuous advocates of 
the perfection of English laws, for 
though bigamy is, by the English law, 
severely punishable as a felony, adul- 
tery and similar offences have never 
been subject to more than ecclesi- 
astical censures, except for a short 
period during the commonwealth ; at 
which date (a. p. 1650) there are 
two ordinances making them punish- 
able with imprisonment, and in some 
circumstances with death, enactments 
strongly characteristic of the puri- 
tanical spirit of the time. The re- 
proof would come with more justice 
where one would least expect it, from 
Italy. There is a very anti-lrish 
law of Naples, a. pv. 1571, given by 
Giannone, which makes kissing girls a 
capital offence—“ che per forza bac- 
ciassero le donne anche per sotto 
pretesto di matrimonio.”* 


THE KING'S TITLE. 


Among the inany political nostrums 
for pacitying Ireland, the most notable 
is probably the devise of King Henry 
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the Eighth, viz.: changing his own 
name. His predecessors had, accord- 
ing to the English style, heen called 
* Lords of Ireland ;” but King Henry 
VIIL., acting on the policy of modern 
chevaliers d'industrie, determined to 
take the title of “ King” of Ireland, 
by the effect of which “his majesty's 
Irish rebels” were to be at once civi- 
lized and subjected, and induced to 
give up their ugly practices of pillag- 
ing and slaughtering “his majesty’s 
Irish liegemen.” The statute (33, 
Henry VIII. c. 1) introducing this 
change is a curious specimen of the 
legislation of the day. 
It commences :— 


**Forasmuch as the king, our most 
gracious, dread, sovereign lord, and his 
grace’s most noble progenitors, kings of 
England have been lords of this land of 
Ireland, having all manner of kingly 
jurisdiction, pre-eminence, and authoritie 
royall appertayning to the royall estate 
and majestie of a king, by the name of 
Lords of Ireland; and for lacke of 
naming the king’s majestie and his noble 
progenitors kings of Ireland, hath been 
great occasion that the Irishmen and 
inhabitants within this realme of Ire- 
land have not beene so obedient to the 
king’s highnesse, and his most noble 
progenitors, and to their lawes, as they 
of right ought to have been.” 


It is therefore enacted that he shall 
be called King of Ireland, instead of 
Lord of Ireland. 

Shakspeare’s Richard is not the only 
king who thought 


“ The king’s name is a tower of strength." 


The learned historian, Sir John 
Davis, believed the policy of this sta- 
tute to have been very wise. He as- 
signs the “ reformation” in Ireland, in 
the end of the reign of Edward IIL, 
to two causes—the passing of the sta- 
tute of Kilkenny, and the presence of 
the king’s son, as deputy here, quoting 
Solomon as his authority for the lat- 
ter, because the king, * dissipat omne 
malum intuitu suo.” Davis was tho- 
roughly imbued with the extravagant 
notions of his royal master, James I. 





* Giannone, Vol. LV. p. 249. Cited by Barrington in Observations on the Statutes, 


by whom also the above edicts of the commonwealth are mentioned. 
learned author also quotes a very strong law of Sicily. 


The same 
“Si quis cum volente et 


acquiescente vidua stuprum commiserit flammis ultricibus exuretur !” 


VoLt. XXVI.—No. 155. 
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The nice distinction between “king” 
and “lord,” the neglect of which was 
so pernicious to Ireland, was, it would 
seem, unknown to foreigners. Frois- 
sart, speaking of Richard the Second, 
calls him “ King of Ireland, * L’es- 
tait escrit roy et sire d’ Irelande apres 
que le roy Edouard, de bonne memoire 
son ayeul.”—Tom. I. c. 59. If not 
a mistake of Froissart, it is probable 
that this style was adopted at court to 
gratify the vanity of the king, whose 
boasts about the conquest of Ireland, 
previous to his defeat, are matter of 
history. 

The title bestowed on the Irish na- 
tion in the statutes previous to the 
reign of Henry VIII. is “ Irish ene- 
mies.” In later statutes they are 
called, when at peace, “his majesty’s 
Trish subjects,” and when at war, 
* Irish rebels.” The historian above 
mentioned, Sir John Davis, states 
(Disc. p. 106, 7) that the change was 
made in consequence of the foregoing 
act altering the king’s title; but this 
is not correct, for, in an act passed a 
few years previously, (29 Henry VIII. 
c. 28,) the natives are described by 
the more complimentary title of his 
grace’s Irish rebels.”’ 

It is scarcely necessary to say that 
the alterations in the name of king 
and people were both as signal failures 
as could be; and the Anglo-Irish and 
the natives continued butchering, burn- 
ing, and plundering one another when 
opportunity offered, as briskly as ever. 
Indeed, as far as regards humanity, 
or observance of the laws, the “lack 
of rightly naming the king’s majestie” 
seems to have infected the “ subjects” 
as much as the “enemies,” notwith- 
standing the moral privileges which the 
English historian tells us the former 
enjoyed in their own title. As asample, 
we may take an event which happenedin 
the preceding reign, and is detailed in 
Ware’s Annals. The Earl of Kildare, 
having a quarrel with the Archbishop 
of Cashel, (both of them being Eng- 
lish subjects,) burned the cathedral of 
St. Patrick, at Cashel. When the 
matter was brought before the king 
and council, the earl being interrogated 
as to the reason of so heinous an at- 
tempt, not only admitted the fact, but 
answered he would never have done 
it, had he not thought the bishop was 
then in the church. The result was, 
according to the chronicler, that “ the 


archbishop was worsted in this con- 
test, who, suppressing his grief, re- 
turned to his country; but the Earl 
of Kildare, being received into the 
king’s favour, was sent back with 
honour to Ireland, where he, with 
great trust and care, managed the 
public affairs.” This is but one from 
hundreds of similar cases. 


SLAVERY. 


It is among the proud and just 
merits of the English law, that it 
never permitted slavery at home. The 
prohibition was, however, till recently 
not generally extended beyond the 
British Islands. 

Ware, in his annals, (p. 5, a.p. 
1171,) mentions a fact highly credita- 
ble to the generous and kindly feelings 
of the Irish at the time of the Nor- 
man invasion. They had been in the 
habit of purchasing from the pirates 
who frequented their coast such parts 
of their plunder as they were willing 
to dispose of, and, among the rest, 
their English prisoners, whom they 
bought for slaves. When the foreign- 
ers landed on their coast, and subdued 
it, they thought it a visitation from 
God for some flagrant offence. A 
synod was held at Armagh, to ascer- 
tain the cause of the national visitation. 
It was the unanimous opinion of the 
clergy that it was a chastisement from 
God for the heinous crime of buying 
their fellow-creatures, and keeping 
them in bondage. It was therefore 
determined that every slave in Ireland 
should be set at liberty, ‘and so the 
curse removed from the people. 

An abhorrence of slavery, in theory 
at least, seems to have always been a 
predominant sentiment in Ireland— 
that the land gifted with so many na- 
tural immunities should never “fatten 
a slave where the serpent would die.” 
But a nobler practical illustration of 
this sentiment occurred in more mo- 
dern times. The year 1727 was ren- 
dered memorable by a resolution 
passed at a yearly meeting of Irish 
Quakers in Dublin. The case of 
negro slavery being taken into consi- 
deration, the practice of importing 
them from their own country was con- 
demned, and the censure entered on 
the minutes of their proceedings. The 
first public record of a similar kind 
took place in England in the year 
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1758. Thus it would appear that, of 
all the European nations, the Irish 
were among the first to abolish sla- 
very at home, and, in more modern 
times, the first to protest against the 
traffic of slaves from foreign coun- 
tries; and so the measure of aboli- 
tion may be said to have been first 
advocated in Dublin, 


CLERICAL ABSENTEES. 


The enormous quantities of wealth 
drawn from this kingdom by Romish 
ecclesiastics would be hardly credible, 
if the historians who record it were 
not themselves Roman Catholics, and 
many of them ecclesiastics. In the 
reign of Henry III. a.p. 1229, apos- 
tolic letters were sent by the pope to 
collect a tenth of all the moveables of 
the laity and clergy, to support his 
wars against the Emperor l'rederick. 
This levy met with great opposition 
from the English, and according to 
the annalist (Ware, 46), “ Ireland sent 
likewise after their money Irish curses ; 
for they were driven at the worst hand 
to sell unto the mercyless merchants 
their cows, hackneys, caddoes, and 
aqua vitz(!) to make their present pay- 
ments.” A few years afterwards, a.p. 
1240, another nuncio came to Ireland, 
who had the misfortune to fall into 
the emperor’s hands ; and in five years 
more, A.D. 1245, another levy was 
attempted, of 11,000 marks out of 
both kingdoms—England and Ireland, 
of which Ireland actually supplied the 
enormous disproportion of 6,000 marks. 
In 1270 Ireland was again required to 
submit to the exactions of his holiness, 
and the tithes of all spiritual promo- 
tions for three years to come were 
levied to support the pope’s wars 
against the king of Arragon. These 
are only a few out of many instances 
occuring in a few years; and the 
reader may find similar events re- 
corded in Ware’s annals, as happening 
once in every five or six years, about 
the same period. According to Mat- 
thew Paris, such taxes and talliages 
sometimes amounted to a moiety of the 
goods of clergy and laity, and so 
much as two-thirds of the profits of 
the lands of these kingdoms were at 
one time finding their way into the 
pockets of the pope and the ecclesias- 
tics who constituted his court. 

The drain was not merely by such le- 


viesas th foregoing ; allthe best ecclesi- 
tical preferments were conferred upon 
Italians, who had factors living in these 
kingdoms who regularly transmitted 
the profits to Rome. Matthew Paris, 
who was a monk and in other matters 
almost worshipped the pope, calls 
England * Balaam’s ass, loaden, beaten, 
and enforced to speak.” In one view, 
at all events, this simile of the histo- 
rian is appropriate. Nothing could 
exceed the simplicity with which the 
people submitted to barefaced cheats, 
the monies collected by which are to 
be added to the other more regular 
supplies from the pockets of the pious. 
One common device of the friars was, 
to persuade the people to put on the 
sign of the cross and vow themselves 
to the holy wars, and then immediately 
afterwards sell them a dispensation to 
relieve them from going there. 

The following catalogue of the 
devices to draw money for holy church 
out of the kingdom, is given in the sta- 
tute of faculties, 28 Hen. VIII. c. 19:— 
‘pensions, cences, Peter-pence, procu- 
rations, fruits, suits for provisions, 
expeditions of bulls for bishopricks 
and archbishopricks, and for delegacies 
and rescripts in causes of contentions 
in appeals, jurisdictions legative, dis- 
pensations, licences, faculties, grants, 
relaxations, writs called per de volere, 
rehabilitations, abolitions, and other 
infinite sorts of bulls, breves, and in- 
struments of sundrie natures and 
names, the specialities whereof be over 
long, large in number, and tedious to 
be mentioned.” 

The drain, however, which was 
most severely felt, as being in most 
constant operation, was the dedication 
of the profits of the most valuable 
benefices to foreign ecclesiastics, out 
of which grew the series of statutes 
against ‘* provisions.” The dispute be- 
tween Primate Anselm and Henry I. 
ended by a concession of ecclesiastical 
patronage to the pope, in 1107, in 
return for which the pope gave up the 
right of sending a legate to England. 
The immediate use of this concession 
was the conferring on the attendants 
of the pope’s court who never set foot 
in England, many of the most valuable 
benefices in the kingdom, ‘ whereby,” 
to speak the language of the old acts, 
* the treasures and riches of the land 
were carried away, and works of 
charity and hospitality neglected.” 
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The pope presented his nominee by 
what was called a “ bull of provision,” 
and the person presented by him was 
called a “ provisor,” whence the sta- 
tutes against the pope's usurpations 
were called “statutes of provisors.” 
This assumption was accompanied by 
others of a similar nature. Thus, 
although judicial appeals to Rome 
never obtained in England, (except for 
a short time in Stephen’s reign,) it 
appears from the preambles of various 
acts that breves of citation to Rome 
were at various times attempted to be 
enforced. All these aggressions were 
generally legislated against together, 
and as the aggressions on the indepen- 
dent judicial prerogatives of the king- 
dom became more important, the origi- 
nal name given to the statutes on these 
subjects was forgotten, and since the 
statute of 16 Rich. II. Engl. generally 
known as the “ statute of premunire,” 
such offences were designated by the 
term premunire. The latter name has 
no reference to any thing occurring in 
the statutes; but it was directed that 
the offender should have a garnissement 
or warning of two months, before he 
should be prosecuted. ‘The proceed- 


ings therefore commenced by a writ 


to the sheriff, commanding him to 
admonish, “ pramonere,” the defen- 
dant. Offenders were then said to 
incur a premunire, a phraseology 
which was adopted in subsequent sta- 
tutes on si:nilar subjects. 

The legislation in England against 
these offences form a tolerably exten- 
sivecode. The first chapter of Magna 
Charta is “ quod ecclesia Anglicana 
libera sit, et habeat omnia jura sua 
integra et libertates suas illoesas.” 
Barrington (Obs. Stat. p. 6) observes 
upon this, that the liberties referred to 
were immunities from papal jurisdic- 
tion, and that every reign of the an- 
cient Scottish kings, and almost every 
compilation of ancient laws, began 
similarly. The statutes against pro- 
visors in England begin in 25 Edward 
I. and the latest, previous to the Refor- 
mation, appears to be in the second 
year of Henry IV. 

In Ireland legislation against “ pro- 
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visors” began about the same time as 
in England, but continued much later. 
The earliest Irish act on the sub- 
ject is in the reign of Edward I.,* by 
which sending or conveying money by 
religious houses out of Ireland to 
foreign superiors, is forbidden and 
punished. The English acts of Ed- 
ward III. on the same topics, which 
are of some length, were adopted 
here by the famous parliament of Kil- 
kenny, in the fortieth year of his reign ; 
but the earliest printed Irish statute 
on the subject does not occur till after 
the similar English legislation had 
ceased—viz. in the reign of Henry VI. 
The recitals of the statutes of this 
reign show, that however hopeless his 
holiness found the effort to draw the 
profits of English benefices then to 
Rome, he was far from giving up the 
attempt here. The first act of Henry 
VL, in the thirty-second year of this 
reign, recites that “ provisions” were 
then more frequent in Ireland than 
they had been theretofore ; and ano- 
ther act of the same reign recites that 
* divers persons advanced to benefices 
within the land of Ireland, do absent 
themselves out of the said land 
whereby the issues and profits of their 
benefices be yearly taken forth of the said 
land of Ireland, to the great impove- 
rishment and weakening of the same, 
diminishing of God’s service, and 
withdrawing of hospitality.” A sta- 
tute passed a little later (7 Edward IV. 
¢c. 2) prohibits the purchase of bene- 
fices from Rome, and recites that in 
former times the clergy used to keep 
hospitality to the honour of God and 
profit of poor people, but of late had 
purchased bulls to hold their livings 
in commendam, “to the final extin- 
guishment of divine service and hospi- 
tality.” There are other unprinted 
acts of Edward IV. (11, 12 Edward 
IV. and 12, 13 Edward LV.) against 
the appointment by the pope to Irish 
preferments, by one of which (12, 13 
Edward LY. ¢. 53) executing his bulls 
is made treason in all concerned. 
Besides the general provisions in 
Poyning’s acts (10 Henry VII.) adopt- 
ing the English laws on this subject, 


* This act is not in the printed editions of the statutes, nor indeed is it, cor- 
rectly speaking, an Irish statute, being the English act of the same year, ‘de ap- 
portis religiosorum,” which was sent by writ to Ireland.—Sce Report of Irish 


Record Commissioners for 1830, 
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there is also a special act, adopting 
and enforcing all the previous statutes 
in both countries against “ provisions.” 
The great frequency and strong lan- 
guage of these several acts is a striking 
proof how vigorously the struggle 
was carried on between the advocates 
of English independence, and what 
would be now called “ ultramontane 
Romanists,” and how keenly the evil 
effects of the foreign ecclesiastical rule 
was felt. 

What were called “ commendams” 
were used as an evasion of the acts 
against “ provisions ;” and one of the 
preceding acts (7 Edward IV.) was 
caused by a decision of the judges, that 
the preceding statutes did not apply 
to a commendam, because they spoke 
only of * reservations, collations, and 
provisions.” Commendams were a 
device of Pope Leo X. a.v. 848, and 
their object was to supply the means 
of hospitality and dignity to the holders 
of preferments, the emoluments of 
which were small. The old canons 
prohibited pluralities, but a distinction 
was taken that though a clergyman 
could have only one benefice in 
titulo, another might be “commended” 
to his custody until an incumbent was 
provided for it. Hospitality being 
then considered one of the cardinal 
virtues of the clerical character, pre- 
sentations to benefices in commendam 
were usually to provide the means of 
hospitality, in mensam, which gave rise 
toa bad Jegal pun among canonists, 
that in commenda was quasi in come- 
denda. At first the benefices thus 
bestowed were usually without the 
cure of souls, but the practice soon 
degenerated into a mere evasion of the 
rule against pluralities. The fore- 
going statute, it is to be observed, was 
intended to prevent such presentations 
only by the pope or a foreign power, 
and not to prohibit them by the king or 
proper patron, by whom they continued 
to be made even after the Reformation. 

The avarice of the regular clergy 
appears to have been, at all times, a 
popular subject of attack. Chaucer 
ridicules the avarice of friars, The 
Romaunt of the Rose, which he trans- 
lated, was originally written by Jehan 
de Methuen, a Frenchman, who car- 
ried his spirit of satire so far as to 
play a practical joke on the friars on 
his death-bed. He left them a heavy 
chest as a legacy; but when it was 
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opened, instead of riches, it was found 
to contain nothing but vetches. He 
is said to have been refused Christian 
burial in consequence. 

It is among the queer contradictions 
of Ireland that the party claiming 
to be the national one should be the 
adherents of the pope. The perfect 
independence of the ancient Irish 
Church seems, as an historical fact, 
past dispute. On every occasion the 
Romish party among the clergy seem, 
in early times, to have taken part with 
English settlers against the natives— 
not to mention that the first invasion 
of the English was under sanction of 
a bull empowering Henry the Second 
to reduce tbe heretic Irish. In the 
synod held soon after the Conquest, by 
Henry II. the subjugation of the 
Irish to the English Church ws en- 
forced by the more Romish p_ t of 
the clergy in terms very insulti ; to 
the Irish. The details of this str sgle 
are given by Giraldus Cambrensis. 
Vivian, the pope’s legate, went so far 
as to excommunicate all who should 
question the title of the king of Eng- 
land to Ireland. The appellate juris- 
diction of the English House of Lords 
—one of the great badges of subjec- 
tion which yielded to the firmness of 
the volunteers of 1782—was first ap- 
plied to by a Romish prior, in the case 
of the prior of Lanthony, a.p. 1432. 
It would appear that the clergy had a 
great influence in framing the statutes 
of Kilkenny, which may be said to be 
the first regular legislative provisions 
for this kingdom. These statutes in- 
troduce the writ ‘de excommunicato 
capiendo,” and contain various other 
provisions for the establishment of 
ecclesiastical authority—ex. gr. chap. 
10, which prohibits any person from 
holding communion with a man under 
sentence of excommunication. Yet 
these statutes contain the most strin- 
gent and severe provisions against the 
native Irish. ‘They provided (caps. 14, 
15) that Irish of Irish lineage shall 
not be admissible to any cathedral, 
nor to any ecclesiastical benefice 
among the English, nor even to pro- 
fession in religious houses among 
them. It is also a singular, though 
accidental, coincidence, that the epithet 
of “enemy,” by which the natives had 
always been previously designated by 
the Anglo-Irish legislature, ceased to 
be applied to them in the reign of 
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Henry VIII. just at the introduction 
of the Reformation. 

The evils of provisions, foreign 
commendams, &c. had ceased long be- 
fore the Reformation ; and the vigour 
of the English had so effectually ter- 
minated the efforts of the Romish ec- 
clesiastics to interfere with the inde- 
pendence of the English crown, that 
prosecutions in England, under the 
statutes against provisors.and the 
early statutes of premunire, were at 
all times very rare, and in compara- 
tively modern times unknown. Seve- 
ral other offences of a different cha- 
racter were, at a later period, made 
subject to the penalties of a pramu- 
nire ; but prosecutions, even for these, 
were exceedingly uncommon. The 
only instance of one is said to be that 
given in the state trials, when the 
penalties of a pramunire were in- 
flicted on some persons for refusing to 
take the oath of allegiance in the 
reign of Charles II. It was other- 
wise, however, in Ireland, where pro- 
secutions, under the earlier statutes 
of premunire, appear not to have 
been very unusual. In the reign of 
James the First, Sir John Davis, the 
English attorney-general here, prose- 
cuted one Robert ‘Lalor on the statute 
16 Richard II., his offence being that 
he had accepted the title and office of 
the pope’s viear-general in the arch- 
diocese of Dublin, and there exercised 
spiritual jurisdiction in foro consci- 
entie, maintaining and justifying the 
pope’s authority. The facts of the 

vase, and the speech on behalf of the 
prosecution, are reported at length by 
the learned prosecutor himself. So, 
although the statutes adopting the 
Reformation here, and declaring the 
king head of the church, were passed 
in the 28th year of Henry VIII.; yet 
for some time afterwards the right, so 
jealously guarded in England, of pre- 
senting to bishoprics, was neglected 
here; and, according to Davis, the 
first presentations to the bishoprics 
of Derry, Raphoe, and Clogher, made 
by the king, were not made until the 
reign of James I. 

The statutes against provisions and 
premunire have never been repealed, 
oa long fallen completely into 
aisuse. 


GENTLEMEN AND VAGABONDS,. 


There is a curious and spirited pas- 


[Nov. 


sage in Hollingshed on the character 
of an Irish gentleman :— 


‘‘ For the Irishman standeth so much 
on his gentilitie, that he termeth any 
one of the English sept, and planted in 
Ireland, Baldeagh roman i. e. Eng- 
lish churle; but if he be an Westidhenae 
born, then he nameth him Baldeagh 
Saxonnegh, i. e. Saxon churle: so that 
both are churles, and he the only gen- 
tleman.” 


Modern observers have often re- 
marked on the pride that prevents—or 
rather prevented, for it is a feeling now 
happily no longer existing—the connec- 
tions of Irish families of respectability 
applying themselves to any useful pur- 
suit. The patrician contempt of poor 
Paddy for all who “demean” them- 
selves to work, 


‘For the glorious privilege of being independent,” 


has been the fertile subject alike of 
uncharitable sneers and stern rebuke. 
It is almost four hundred years since 
it was represented to the English king 
as the prominent defect of the Irish 
character. There is an answer of 
Walter Fitzsimons, archbishop of 
Dublin, to Henry the Seventh, pre- 
served in Ware, (Ann. p. 26.) 


“The greatest and chiefest thing 
that not only impoverisheth this lord- 
ship of Ireland, and also causes so 
many stirs and jars with them, is idle- 
ness; for, if the father have an estate, 
and dies, though he have never so 
many children, they all hanker on that 
name, who is prince or chief of them, 
rather than to dake an employment or 
trade, supposing it a disgrace so to do, 
their fathers before them having ac- 
quired an estate. This is the custom 
of the country, which your highnesse’s 
subjects have learned of the natives, 
filling their panches, to care not for any 
other than brawling and plotting. T hey 
are so many str agglers, and prove that 
it is more charity to put them to work 
thay to suecour them with victuals.” 


The character is not confined to the 
“gentleman.” Like other national 
chars icteristics, it infected the low as 
well as the high. Coupled with the 
opportunity afforded oy the disturbed 
and ill-protected state of the country, 
it gave rise to a lawless and violent 
class, who were the objects of frequent 
legislation in our ancient statutes. 
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There are acts in the reign of Henry 
VI.* reciting the evils of persons 
leaving their lawful and honest works, 
and becoming ‘kernes, evil doers, 
wasters, idlemen, and destructioners 
of the king’s liege people.” There 
were enactments of the same charac- 
ter made in the parliament of Kil- 
kenny ; and others, earlier still, among 
the unpublished statutes of Edward 
II. (13 Edward II. ec. 2, 3) against 
“kernes, idlemen, and other vagrant 
trespassers on the people’s property.’ 
These, and the numerous provisions 
against the custom of “ coshering,” 
were not aimed merely at the class 
which the modern meaning of the 
words would seem to include. The 
principals, at least, of the idlemen and 
vagrants were gentlemen. Among 
the articles to be ‘observ ed in Ireland 
in a close roll of Edward IIiI., (men- 
tioned, Ware, c. 12,) is one against 
those who: lead or maintain kernes or 
the people called idlemen, unless in 
the marches. 

From the phrase in the Jast-men- 
tioned ordinance, * people called idle- 
men,” it would appear that the word 
had obtained a more specific meaning 
than “idler.” So the proper meaning 
of kerne is a foot soldier. The arms 
of kerne consisted of darts and dag- 
gers, or skeynes, (short knives.) The 
word was well understood in its pro- 
per sense by the English, as the use 
of it by Shakspeare shows, who cor- 
rectly assigns to the kernes even their 
appropriate weapons—darts.t In the 
statute-book, however, these phrases— 
idlemen and kernes—seem to be used 
vaguely, as descriptions of ill-con- 
ducted and lawless wanderers. Kerne 
was so popularly understood among 
the English settlers here, as appears 
from Hollingshed, who was nearly 
Shakspeare’s cotemporary, he gives 
(cap. 8) the following coarse but 
curious interpretation of its mean- 


* 18 Henry VI. and 25 Henry VI. c¢. 7. 


ing :—** Kerne signifieth, as noblemen 
of deep judgment informed me, a 
shower of hell; because they are no 
better than rakehells or the devill’s 
bluckguards, by reason of the stinking 
stirre they keepe wherever they be.” 

The principal grievance inflicted by 
these unsettled idlers was not, as might 
be supposed, plunder; but fixing 
themselves at free quarters, where 
they chose, without consulting their 
host whether they were welcome or 
not. This they sometimes did under 
colour of authority or right, but as 
often by mere violence. The practice 
is repeatedly prohibited in the early 
laws of the English settlers against 
“ coshering,” “‘ cuttings,” “ coyne and 
livery,” &ce. Hollingshed describes 
coshering (c. 8) thus:—* These no- 
blemen and noblemen’s tenants now 
and then make a set feast, which they 
call coshering, whereto flock all their 
retainers, whom they name followers, 
their rithmours, their cards, their 
harpers, that feed them with musick. 
In their coshering they sit on straw, 
they are served on straw, and lie on 
mattrasses and pallets of straw.” 
Coshering is more generally under- 
stood to mean merely the custom of 
exacting entertainments from tenants, 
and is so used in the statute-book. 
‘“‘ Cuttings” appears a corruption of 
‘* cuddies,’which is another Irish term 
for a similar practice. Coyne and 
livery, which was a practice of com- 
pelling the inhabitants to supply food 
and clothing for man and horse, is a 
more modern device, introduced by 
the English in imitation of these cus- 
toms. It was introduced by Maurice 
FitzThomas, Earl of Desmond, in the 
reign of Edward II. to support the 
king’s army against the Scots under 
the command of Bruce, and is not, 
therefore, strictly speaking, an Irish 
custom. 

The English statute-book is not 


See also 11 and 12 Car. I. c. 16, for 


the suppression of cosherers and idle wanderers. 


tT Henry VI. pt. 2, act 3, se. 1:-— 


‘*In Ireland have I seen this crafty Cade 
Oppose himself against a troop of kernes, 
And fight so long, till that his thighs, with darts, 
Were almost like a sharp-quilled porcupine.” 


So in Macbeth, Act 1, se. 2:— 


‘Of kernes and gallowglasses is supplied.” 
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without its testimonies to the preju- 
dice of the Irish so early as the reign 
of Henry VI., and, what is remark- 
able, the obnoxious class were not the 
haymakers or pig-drivers, but students 
at Oxford. Statute 1 Henry VI. cap. 
3, Eng. enacts that, on account of 
the murders, robberies, and rapes, and 
other felonies committed by the Irish 
in the neighbourhood of Oxford, they 
shall be banished to their own coun- 
try within a month, except graduates 
of the university, beneficed clergymen, 
and lawyers ; and by this act, and ano- 
ther of the same period, (2 Hen. VI. c. 
8,) all Irish students and graduates 
continuing there are required to find 
security for their good behaviour ! 
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As a set-off for this, may be men- 
tioned an Irish act of the reign of 
Henry VIII. (83 Hen. VIII. ¢. 15.) 
It is entitled “An Act for Vaga- 
bonds,” and provides that “ schoolars 
of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge that goe about begging, 
not being authorized under the seal of 
the said universities, by the commis- 
sary, chancellor or vice-chancellor of 
the same, shall be punished and or- 
dered in manner and forme, as is 
above rehearsed of strong beggars,” 
i. e. be whipped at a cart’s tail, and 
sworn to return home with a letter 
certifying that they had been whipped 
as vagrant strong beggars. 
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* Est aliquid fatale malum per verba levare. 


Strangulat inclusus Color atque exestuat intus, 
Cogitur ct vires multiplicare suas,” 


OVID. 


* I looked upon the halls of Balelutha, and they were desolate.” 


I warpLy ventured to address Irwin 
during our progress; he seemed to 
dread the danger of utterance, and 
his is one of those countenances in 
which deep grief takes almost the 
appearance of anger. I had little 
doubt that his life would have “ rub- 
bed on” placidly enough, and that 
though his thoughts might often 
perhaps have reverted to his early 
friend, his peace would not have been 
much disturbed by the recollection, 
had not the facts before detailed been 
thus by extraordinary accident brought 
before him. But “there isa joy in 
woe,” and I was convinced he would 
not have forfeited the knowledge of 
those incidents to escape the pain it 
caused him; and for myself it was a 
relief to think the sad tale of which I 
had seen the catastrophe, would come 
to me, not as the forced discovery of 
a stranger, but through the hallowed 
medium of a friend to him that was 


OSSIAN. 


gone, so it was with thankfulness I 
resigned the keys of his papers. 

Irwin and I arrived at the door, and 
while we stood awaiting its opening, a 
powerful tremor shook his limbs, and 
his large masculine features were 
shrunk and of an ashy paleness. When 
we entered he sunk upon the chair in 
the hall, and it was some minutes be- 
fore, mastering himself with a strong 
effort, he was able to rise and follow 
me silently up the stairs. He turned 
as it were by instinct into the drawing- 
room, and looked expectantly around ; 
his eyes fell first on the picture, then 
on the desk, the sight of which seemed 
to move him afresh. 

“* He lies up stairs,” said I, “in one 
of the attics.”’ 

“] know,” he replied, in a husky 
voice, and preceded me slowly to the 
room ; he evidently knew which it was, 
and closed his eyes as he opened the 
door. 
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The old woman had ocenpied her- 
self in removing all the apparatus of 
sickness ; she had only smoothed the 
ruffled bed and composed the limbs of 
the body, and there it lay; its soft 
placidity affording a strong contrast to 
the working emotions depicted in 
Irwin’s countenance. The features 
had slightly relaxed during the .few 
hours that had elapsed since I had last 
seen it; the chest had fallen in, and 
the prominent breastbone in rigid out- 
line under the white coverlet, bespoke 
the form of death; one waxen hand 
was exposed by the side, but the ex- 
pression of the face was more life-like ; 
the colour had returned ; it was almost 
a smile that loitered on the lips, * like 
moonlight on the snow.” 


* There lived no trace on that pale brow 
Of wishes unfulfilled, 

The holy hope of answered prayer, 

The calm of perfect peace was there, 
The saint's last sleep to gild; 

*T were more than crime to mar a rest 

So tranquil—so supremely blest.” 


With a forced sternness of compo- 
sure Irwin regarded it; he feared to 
unman himself; and before he looked 
round upon us, the indelicacy of obser- 
vation at such ascene which might 
have before occurred to my mind, 
struck me, so I left him, and descended 
with the servant to the room below. 

In about an hour he joined me. I 
could perceive that tears had come 
to his relief—if indeed they are a re- 
lief; but he had in some degree re- 
sumed his self-possession, by being for 
a while freed from the necessity of 
stifling his feelings. I had told the 
woman that he was the executor of 
Mr. Daly, the friend whose name he 
had mentioned the night before, but 
that no step should be taken in his 
affairs without Mr. Barrett's concur- 
rence and due authority, so that there 
need be no opposition to our examina- 
tion of his will and papers. 

In fact she was inclined to offer 
none, but as the circumstances were 
singular and unprecedented, I was 
dubious of the right path, and offici- 
ously willing to obviate any objection 
that might arise even from a menial. 
The first thing that met our eyes on 
opening the desk, was the will; it was 
dated eleven years back, and we did 
not read it, as bound with it was a 
codicil of much later date, which con- 
tained minute directions as to the dis- 
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posal of his body, and which was 
Jabelled with Irwin’s name. 

There was no time or inclination on 
Irwin’s part for cool calculation, or 
for ascertaining the course of legal 
propriety. 

“He had no near relative,” said 
he, ‘nor, while living, one friend but 
myself. I had no means of serving 
him before, but now I will ask no per- 
mission to fulfil to the very letter his 
wishes, and I will take the conse- 
quences, be they what they may. His 
letters and papers shall fall into no 
hands but mine; as to his property, I 
care not concerning it: thus, had it 
been my case, lie would have done by 
me, and thus will I act by him.” 

I will not prolong my own part in 
the story by further detail of our con- 
versation ; it will suffice for the satis- 
faction of all who read the tale, to 
hear, that before the day was over, we 
had ascertained from legal opinions, 
confirmed by Dr. *s statement, 
as to the sanity of Mr. Daly, that 
Irwin was fully empowered to act as 
his executor, and the following day 
saw us travelling together with the 
remains to the county of » about 
fifty miles from Dublin, whither he 
had desired to be carried for burial. 

We left town at five o’clock in the 
morning, and as our pace was neces- 
sarily very slow, it was nearly four in 
the day when we arrived at Clonsal- 
lagh. 

We had little communication during 
the journey, as Irwin volunteered but 
few words, and seemed lost in thought, 
sometimes perhaps pleasing, as he re- 
called the many times he had passed 
the nooks and towns on that well- 
known coach road, a wild and merry 
school-boy, and often again a sedate 
young collegian, accompanied by him 
who was now our silent companion ; 
and at times the past seemed so entirely 
to possess him, that he smiled as he 
pointed out to me two or three spots 
associated with some juvenile pranks 
and recollections, and then ina few 
moments he would recur to the me- 
lancholy present—the sad end of us 
all. 

I could not, however curious, bring 
myself to urge him with questions, 
but rather was desirous to wait until 
his inclinations might lead him to tell 
me some particulars of the history. 

At last we entered, through « dila- 
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pidated gateway, a long avenue of 
trees, so thickly planted as to exclude 
the light and also to impede their 
growth; they were like a forest of 
masts, being only wooded at the top, 
and the earth beneath was bare or 
overgrown by their fibrous roots. The 
whole aspect of the place bespoke 
neglect and desolation ; it had an air of 
gloom which even the presence of gay 
summer could hardly altogether dispel. 
Three or four dirty children who were 
at play near the gate, ‘ran after the 
carriages as we approached the house, 
and watched our progress, and one 
having given notice to its mother, by 
some back entrance, the door of the 
house was quickly opened to admit 
us. The woman, who knew of our 
errand, although she had not expected 
us until the day following, immediately 
recognised Irwin. 

*‘ Och, then, but yer althered, sure 
enough, Masther John,” said she, 
“but shure I’d know you av ye were 
biled itself,” and in the energy of her 
affection she took his hand. ‘ An’ 
don’t ye remimber me—don’t ye re- 
mimber Judy that used to make yer 
bed; sure I was the housemaid in it 
in the ould masther’s time, when ye 
used to coom down width poor Mas- 
ther Richard, and many’s the joke yez 
used to put an me, an’ ye remimber 
the ghost yez dhressed up to frighten 
the life out o’ me; and more betoken, 
many’s the half-crown ye gave me 
whin ye thought no more of it nor iv 
it was a jack-stone Fe 

Whether the good woman had 
really recalled herself to his recollec- 
tion or not, I know not, or if her 
words identified some ruddy Judy of 
former days with the haggard but 
good-humoured looking slattern that 
stood before him, but Irwin shook her 
hand kindly, and striding on through 
the familiar passage, entered a room 
on the left hand. 

The sashes were open, and a large 
turf fire was blazing in the grate. She 
followed him. 

‘¢ I was jist readyin’ up the place a 
bit for ye,” said she, “iver since the 
man come down this morning, and 
Mr. Murray coom here and towld me 
ye'd be init. Whethen but it’s a sor- 
rowful world, Masther John; but it’s 
little we any of uz thought we'd see 
so much of it the last time we had ye 
here, before Masther Richard wint to 
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the Injees—and poor Miss Bessy too; 
well, how things happens. I only 
hard of her—I niver seen her afther 
she come back here the misthress of 
the place. I lit the fire up jist to take 
off the damp and the drary look off o’ 
the room.” 

She went on in this strain, varying 
her reflections with sundry lamen- 
tations for our unexpected agrival, 
when she “ hadn’t a hap’orth barrin 
rashers an’ eggs, an’ a few owld 
stags iv pitatees” to offer us, until 
Irwin having braced his mind to a 
strenuous effort at composure, by 
looking often and slowly round the 
room and out of the windows, as 
though he would fain have the first 
introduction and emotion over, re- 
turned to the carriage to superintend 
the removai of the coffin to the oppo- 
site room, which was open and ready 
for its reception; that done and the 
carriage dismissed, he and I were once 
more alone and freed from the worthy 
Judy’s sympathy aud garrulity, as she 
went to the kitchen to prepare our 
repast. 

It was a long, low house, in the 
cottage style, and had probably ori- 
ginally contained not more than five 
or six apartments; but it had been 
added to from time to time, until it 
now was quite a large building, or at 
least had much accommodation, occu- 
pying three sides of a square, but it 
was in no part more than two stories 
high. 

The front, which faced the avenue, 
looked uninviting enough, the walls 
being discoloured, the shrubs around 
neglected, and the banks ragged and 
uprooted by pigs and poultry, which 
ran straggling at our approach. Op- 
posite the door through which we 
entered, at the extreme end of the 
hall, or rather passage, was another, 
opening upon a lawn or grass garden; 
it was a sloping bank, at the foot of 
which a clear and narrow river “ wan- 
dered at its own sweet will;” al- 
though not in order, still it was a 
garden, for a wild profusion of com- 
mon annual flowers—bright sweet-pea 
and mignionnette, and their hardy 
mates—not to speak of many bushes co- 
vered with early roses, showed that some 
effort had been made still to retain its 
character ; that side of the house, too, 
was overgrown with creepers, passion- 
flowers, and clematis, and two or three 
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rarer parasitical plants told of the 
hand of some who had once taken an 
interest in the beauty of the deserted 
house ; round a part of the angle, at 
the right-hand side of the house, in 
the hollow square facing the garden, 
ran a low balcony, level with the 
upper story, from which were steps to 
the ground, covered with leaves and 
flowers. 

From the house to the river, on 
that side, the garden was bounded by 
a thick wood of forest trees, guarded 
by a paling and a small rustic wicket, 
and on the left was a grove of ever- 
green shrubs, laurels, arbutus, and 
phillyrea, through which there was a 
vista of a small lake, supplied, as it 
would seem, by the river, which I 
supposed travelled out again at the 
other side. 

It was a lovely spot—a place where 
the mind might well repose upon the 
peaceful bosom of nature; for here 
art was scarcely visible for the plan- 
tations; the garden was so suited to 
the scene, that they almost seemed 
suggested by it ; but my mind was too 
restless then to enjoy its tranquil 
beauty. Say what we may, there is 
more interest in the workings of one 
human heart—in one glimpse into the 
source of one human feeling or pas- 
sion—than in all the majesty or grace 
of inanimate nature; and when the 
latter affects us, it is only (but un- 
consciously, perhaps) as “par rap- 
port” to the movements of the soul 
within. I will not say our emotions 
begin and end in self, but they gene- 
rally begin and end in humanity. 

There are times when the thoughts 
ean rise higher from the created to 
the Creator—when we can contem- 
plate the mighty mountains, wide 
forests, and roaring sea, as evolved 
from chaos ere yet man was made 
from the dust of the ground—and 
forgetting all human interests, be ab 
sorbed" in their solitary grandeur ; 
but this, comparatively, is seldom the 
ease. More often the cloud-capt hills, 
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deep chasm and foaming cataract, 
figure to us the gloomy fates, dark 
passions, and wild power of beings— 
our fellows who have lived and died, 
or, nearer still, our own past, present, 
and future. 

I roamed listlessly about the grounds 
for an hour or two—now lying on the 
grassy bank at the foot of the garden, 
inhaling the rich scent of the mignion- 
nette which perfumed the gusts of the 
evening breeze, as the red sunset 
faded—clouds of gnats whizzed airily 
round the sallows on the water’s 
edge; and now and then a bat flitted 
dimly past—a soft repose fell over 
the scene. Was there no one sound 
of sorrow for the blighted possessor 
of this fair spot, who lay still and cold 
within that casement near? Was it 
a dirge for him the gentle water mur- 
mured?—was it for him the tall 
shadowy trees stood silent, without 
a whisper in their leaves ? 


** Could I but hear 
What this river saith in night’s still ear. 


But the river is clear and runneth slow, 
We cannot tell what it saith ; 

It keepeth its secrets down below, 
And so doth Death.” 


There was a little island on the 
tranquil lake not fifty paces from the 
shore, and on it was a rustic building, 
which attracted my wish to explore 
it. A small boat was laid up in a 
shed near, but it was chained and 
fastened by a lock, which my efforts 
vainly essayed to unloose. I had 
thought Irwin would be best pleased 
to be left alone; but on returning 
towards the cottage, I saw lights in 
his window, and entered. I found 
him seated at the table, with Daly’s 
desk open before him, and the papers 
strewed over it; his spirits were 
calmed, and he was much more like 
himself; the silent fit, at least, was 


» ver, and I gathered from him then 


and subsequently the following parti- 
culars of the former inhabitants of 
this lonely dwelling. 

























































































































































































































































Mercede,”* 





* Endeth, then, love in woe? 
And every worldly bliss, as thinketh me ; 
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CHAPTER VI. 









“Non alia bibam 


HORACE. 


Yea, or man lieth, 


The end of joy aye sorrow occupieth, 
And whoso troweth not that thus it be?’ 








Twenty years ago this house was a 
beloved and happy home. _ Its master, 
Henry Daly, was a handsome, easy- 
tempered, liberal country gentleman 
of the old school. He belonged, per- 
haps, hardly so much to the time in 
which he lived, as to the period when 
his father was his age, (and the fashion 
of open-handed prosperity had even 
then been long on the decline) ; nor had 
a sense of prudence, and the continual 
presence of the thought of social dis- 
tinction, so prevalent now in the mind 
of the youth, and even childhood of 
this age, infected him. At his board 
the merriest hearts and wisest heads 
were best welcomed where all were 
welcome who came—the care-worn, 
thread-bare curate of the parish, and 
the hearty sly old priest ; the attorney 
of the neighbouring town ; the spirit- 
broken sizar, who was tutor between 
terms to the sons of the lord of the 
manor, and the lord himself betimes ; 
and the county members were equally 
honoured guests at the same table. 
Not that Daly himself was insensible 
to the value of wealth and influence; 
but, conscious of ancient birth, and 
possessed of easy competence, he was 
equally a stranger to insolence and 
ambition. Not jealous of his own im- 
portance, which, to a certain extent, 
he felt to be invulnerable, he had too 
much inborn dignity to suffer a dread 
of impairing it to abridge his freedom. 
Probably this thought never tangibly 
came before him; but, if it did, his 
natural hilarity and frankness was so 
predominant, that he seemed to feel, 
rather than jucge, every man his fel- 
low, and to find something to like and 
admire in every human being. 

This was constitutional with hin— 
some say hereditary. It was of his 
father that the story ran, that he used 
to leave word at the village inn at 
Clonsallagh that every traveller who 


CHAUCER, 





wore boots was to be sent up to his 
house on his arrival ; but this was in 
the old times, when the great house 
was standing, of which the present cot- 
tage occupied only part of the site, 
ere this kind of promiscuous hospita- 
lity had as yet reduced the Dalys from 
heing the first family in the county, 
to a position of comparatively little 
significance. 

I do not pretend to defend this 
state of things; nevertheless it had 
its advantages. The atmosphere of 
ease and cordiality which pervaded 
Daly’s board was favourable to the 
cultivation of social kindness and 
equality. It brought out the qualities 
of men, apart from circumstances. 
When the poor sizar was given to feel 
himself not only the equal, but supe- 
rior to the squire, the bitterness of 
his poverty lost for the time 
being ; and Iam not sure that he— 
now the Right Rev. Lord Bishop of 
——— has not happier reminiscences 
of those days than of many which 
gave him more splendid successes ; 
and that he is not indebted for much 
of his gracious sympathy with modest 
merit and struggling talent to his 
sense of what he himself owed to his 
early friend. But whatever my opi- 
nion may be it matters little; such 
were the customs of this house, and 
such a man was Harry Daly. 

His wife was an Englishwoman. 
Her mother, one of two co-hefresscs, 
hal married against her father’s will, 
and been therefore disinherited ; and 
as her husband died shortly after her 
marriage, and she herself expired in 
giving birth to her child, the orphan 
was left solely dependant on the re- 
maining sister, who, being unmarried, 
adopted her, and brought her up cer- 
tainly with care, if not with tender. 
ness. But Love, who seems to have 
been an unpropitious deity to the 


was 
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whole family, again interfered, to dash 
the cup of fortune. When the fair 
Alice, for the first time in her life, as- 
serted her own will, and thinking 
all the world well lost, insisted on 


exchanging the gloomy grandeur of 


her aunt’s abode, for love in a cottage 
at Clonsallagh. 

As an Irishman, Mr. Daly pos- 
sessed in Miss Whychcot’s eyes a pre- 
scriptive right to be, if not an arrant 
impostor, a designing fortune-hunter ; 
and religiously did she promise to de- 
feat his golden expectations, if he en- 
tertained such, by erasing her contu- 
macious niece’s name from the will, 
which had declared her sole heiress. 
But time rolled on, and the lady at 
last so far relented as to condescend 
vccasionally to hold intercourse by 
letter with the offender; and having 
vouchsafed to stand godmother to the 
second son, when she offered to adopt 
him, Mr. Daly was prevailed upon, 
by his wife’s entreaties, to consent to 
the proposal, even though on the hard 
conditions that the boy was to be 
given up wholly to her, and to be de- 
barred all intercourse with his family, 
except through her intervention. This 
unhallowed bargain was made when 
the child was but three years old; 
and so rigidly were its provisions en- 
forced, that his brothers and sisters 
were hardly aware of his existence ; 
and the half-yearly formal accounts of 
his health and welfare, duly trans- 
mitted to his mother, were compara- 
tively of little interest even to her, as 
years increased the distance between 
them, and added to the number of 
claimants on her care and affection. 
But nature may never be wronged 
with impunity ; sooner or later she is 
avenged, though, as in this case, the 
sins of the fathers be visited on the 
children. 

Mrs. Daly was a simple, gentle, 
pretty little woman, without much 
strength of character or intellect. 
To see her children healthy, hand- 
some, and dutiful, and her husband 
loving to her and to his family, and 
popular with his neighbours, was 
sufficient for her happiness—without 
care for the present, or anticipations 
tor the future. 

When Irwin first became acquainted 
with this family, Richard, the eldest, 
was about eight years old. Irwin was 
his schoolfellow, but by about five 
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years his senior. In gratitude for 
some kindness he showed the child, he 
was invited to accompany him home 
during one summer’s vacation; and 
this was the commencement of an in- 
timacy which lasted during the whole 
of his school and college life, as after- 
wards his return to Clonsallagh with 
Richard was looked upon as a matter 
of course, as though it was his own 
home. 

** From his childhood to his death 
he was the most noble fellow I ever 
saw,” said Irwin; and we loved each 
other with a love indeed passing the 
love of women; but he was not made 
for this cold and common-place world, 
and I could see in him, even asa boy, 
the germ of those peculiarities of 
thought and feeling which inspired 
him through youth and manhood, and, 
alas! brought him to his broken- 
hearted end.” 

Amongst the many families in the 
neighbourhood who met constantly 
here, the most intimate was that of 
Colonel Power, an officer formerly in 
the French army, who being incapaci- 
tated by a wound from active service, 
had retired to live in a small cottage 
about half a mile distant from this, 
which was his native place; his in- 
come was very limited, being little 
more than his half pay and a small 
pension, as he had dissipated the whole 
of his paternal property by early ex- 
travagancies, or, as some reported, in 
play. He had at that period a fair 
prospect of repairing his losses, being 
next heir to a large estate then in pos- 
session of a cousin of his father’s, 
who, all the world presumed, would 
die a bachelor; but he disappointed 
the expectations of all the world in 
general, and of Colonel Power in par- 
ticular, by marrying his housekeeper 
late in life, and the offspring, in the 
shape of a vulgarly healthy son, had 
come to defer, if not kill, the hopes of 
his quondam heir. 

These circumstances, together with 
the irritation arising from frequent 
pain in his wound by a ball lodged in 
the shoulder, which could not be ex- 
tracted, had embittered a temper na- 
turally fierce, although joyous and 
lively, and roused a spirit of haughti- 
ness and reserve which might other- 
wise perhaps have lain dormant. 

He was not popular in the country, 
but nothing could withstand the in- 
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fluence of Harry Daly’s bon-hommie 
and good nature, so that family was 
the only one with which he sought or 
enjoyed intercourse. The colonel 
had seen much of the world and so- 
ciety, and the polish of his manners 
and variety of his talents made him 
an acquisition to their circle, and what 
he had to bestow of regard, or rather 
of that complacent feeling which 
stands to represent affection in every 
hardened, worldly, and selfish heart, 
he bestowed on them, and they took 
it for friendship. He was an atheist, 
moreover, and took little pains to con- 
ceal it, if he did not openly avow his 
principles. His wife was still a beau- 
tiful young woman; she was the por- 
tionless daughter of a noble family, 
and had been a friend of Mrs. Daly’s 
in their school-girl days. She loved 
her husband devotedly, but with a love 
not slightly tinctured with fear, but 
more still their only child, a pretty 
little girl of four or five years old. 

Imperious and at times ; perhaps un- 
kind to his wife, in this child also her 
father’s affections seemed to be cen- 
tered; but this, as the sequel proved, 
was but another development of selfish 

ride. She was one of whose beauty, 
intelligence, and spirit, a father might 
pardonably be proud, and much: as she 
loved her mother, her father, from his 
unbounded indulgence, was the object 
of her fondest adoration. 

Being brought up from infancy with 
the young Dalys, she was regarded by 
them all as one of themselves; but 
above all the rest, Richard was her 
especial favourite: to him she would 
appeal to defend her in all her childish 
quarrels with the others; with him 
only would she choose to lead off the 
country dances in the long oak parlour 
or on the lawn, on Christmas night or 
midsummer’s eve, and his affection for 
her in return even then, perhaps, par- 
took of the nature of love, for his 
happiness seemed never complete in 
any enjoyment, or in a boating or 
fishing excursion, unless little Bessy 
Power was allowed to be of the party; 
and great would be her childish de- 
light when he would leap with her 
across the streams, or if she was tired, 
carry her in his arms, and caressing 
her, call her “ his little wife.” 

This was all very well, and amused 
only his sisters and brothers while he 
was but thirteen, and she seven or 
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eight years of age; but although after 
that the period when his school holi- 
days would again bring him to Clon- 
sallagh, was looked forward to with 
equal impatience by both, and _ its 
greatest promise of pleasure was that 
they should be once more together, 
the extent of their mutual devotion 
was, perhaps unconsciously to them- 
selves, concealed from vulgar eyes. 
Richard was not of a nature to suffer 
any of his feelings to become a sub- 


ject of ridicule, and she was too sen- 


sitive and instinctively understood his 
heart too well even then, not to endea- 
vour to hide an affection which it 
might vex him to see her display in 
the innocent warmth of her welcome. 

As years deepened and strengthened 
their attachment, its existence became 
less and less obvious, and at length 
had no place in surmise in the minds 
of any of their relatives. He was too 
deeply impassioned to he demonstra- 
tive, even in his manner to her in pri- 
vate, and she, as she verged towards 
womanhood, grew naturally less frank 
in her demeanour, and perhaps led by 
his seeming abstraction in her pre- 
sence to doubt of his continued affec- 
tion, she took her pride to task to be 
more shy and reserved with him. 

Such was their relative position 
when Richard was one and twenty, 
and had been two years in college, 
which he entered late, owing to a dis- 
order of the chest which attacked him 
when he was about seventeen, and 
which made his mother unwilling to 
suffer him to study or leave his home. 
But I had better give the remainder 
in Irwin’s own words. 

When I say “in his words,” I must 
bespeak allowance. I had better have 
said in his person; yet even thus the 
tale will be impaired, and I shall fail 
to transmit to the reader the vivid 
impression it produced on me. 

It is almost impossible for a simple 
narrator bound to facts, a novice in 
writing withal, to follow the exact 
form of a conversation from memory ; 
and besides the effect lost by this con- 
sideration, I must encounter the dis- 
advantage of giving as a succinct ac- 
count that which was conveyed to me 
piecemeal and life-like, not by words 
alone, but by the speaking eyes and 
earnest spirit of a heart-warm actor in 
its scenes. 


Though I had known Irwin from 
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my boyhood, and though his frank and 
cordial nature was such as had almost 
annihilated the distance which age 
might be supposed to establish between 
us, I had no knowledge of his early 
life and circumstances, and probably 
I never would have acquired any had 
not my part in this event brought us 
thus closely in contact. His natural 
reserve of feeling gradually thawed 
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as he proceeded in his story, and I had 
no scruple in asking him for minute 
details, as the narration seemed rather 
to be a pleasure than a pain, when the 
first struggle had subsided. 

His endeavour to give me the cha- 
racters and actions of his loved and 
lost, was like receding to contemplate 
a picture—they lived again before him 
as he spoke. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“Such fine hath all his greate worthiness, 
Such fine his love, such fine hath his nobless, 
Such fine hath this false worldés brittleness! 
And thus began his loving of Cresseid, 

As I have told; and for that cause he died.” 


“‘Ir may seem strange to you,” said 
he, “that, intimate as Daly and I 
were, his attachment to this girl should 
have so long remained wholly unsus- 
pected by me. But soit was. I had 
taken my degree before he entered, 
and being a scholar, I resided in col- 
lege, and after his entrance, we almost 
lived together. I had no doubt that, 
ardent and imaginative as he was, 
love, whenever it might be his destiny 
to experience it, would be in him an 
inextinguishable and all-absorbing pas- 
sion. But I was not surprised that 
he had hitherto never found an idol 
on whose shrine to hang all his hopes 
and faith among the many pretty dolls 
we usually met in society; for, though 
brimful of poetry and sentiment, he 
had exalted notions rather of woman, 
and his sensitive, fastidious taste was 
so readily susceptible of offence, as 
often to provoke a smile. Added to 
this, he, like most enthusiasts, dreaded 
the imputation of romantic feeling, in 
proportion to his consciousness of its 
reality and influence in his own mind ; 
and these circumstances must account 
for my ignorance of that keystone of 
his destiny. Afterwards it appeared 
to me a stupid blindness to the natu- 
ral course of things to suppose that 
Daly could have remained insensible 
to the singular beauty and grace, the 
kindred genius, strength and softness, 
which spoke in every feature and 
movement—every word and look of 
Elizabeth Power. I said she was beau- 
tiful, and she was; but her beauty was 
not of that correct and dazzling kind 
which immediately strikes the beholder. 
On the contrary, she might probably 
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have been passed over by many in an 
assembly with the mere commendation 
of being “ rather a pretty girl.” Her 
chief charm lay in that varied and 
lovely expression of countenance 
which neither painting nor descrip- 
tion can convey ; and yet that picture 
resembles her, for then one continued 
mood of mind had given a fixed cha- 
racter to her face; but it is not like 
what she was at gay sixteen, before 
she had known sorrow. 

“The first discovery I made of 
Daly’s passion was at the time I speak 
of. The whole family had come up 
to town for the winter, and resided in 
that house in -street, which we 
left this morning. It had belonged 
to Mr. Daly’s mother, whose recent 
death had given it into his possession ; 
and Mrs. Daly had induced her easy- 
tempered husband to forego his de- 
lights of farming and fox-hunting, and 
remove there for the benefit of mas- 
ters, and the advantage of society for 
her two daughters, then growing up. 

‘One morning, having called to 
bring Richard to some shooting match 
or other amusement, I forget what, 
then going forward, Mrs. Daly said— 

*“¢T have just had such a pleasant 
letter from Anne Power. They are 
coming up to town, on their way to 
England. The colonel has had some 
sort of a reconciliation with Mr. 
Meredyth, and he has invited them all 
over ona short visit to Barron’s-court. 
To cement it, that odious wife of his 
has been dead these two years ; so there 
is now no possible objection to their 
going ; and I hear that his excellency 
is in such high delight, as to be quite 
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condescending ; and she, too, writes 
in great spirits, and seems to regret 
leaving Clonsallagh the less on account 
of our absence. She does not hint at 

but I cannot but guess the project 
that is in the colonel’s mind; and I, 
too, have laid out the plan quite to 
my satisfaction. The son and heir is 
to fall in love with my sweet Bessy, of 
course ; and a charming affair it will 
be for all parties. 1 couldn’t help 
thinking often what a mournful state 
she would be in, dear child, if any 
thing happened her father, and she 
was left penniless, as they would be, 
except for poor Anne’s pension. I am 
going to write immediately, and tell 
her my hopes, and ask them to come 
here. I must ask you, John, to knock 
up a roost for Richard in your room 
at college while chey remain, as I shall 
want his garret for Bessy.’ 

«‘ Thus did the good motherly lady 
run on, but unheeded by me, for my 
eyes were rivetted on Richard, who, 
standing by the window, grew sud- 
denly pale as ashes, and then blushing 
deeply, concealed his face by turning 
it fully way ; but he did not articulate 
until urged by a question from his 
mother, whether he ‘ was not glad to 
hear the news ?’ when he replied, has- 
tily, ‘Yes, of course, madam, very 
glad,’ and under some pretext left the 
room. I do not know why I made no 
jesting observation to Mrs. Daly on 
the effect of her communication on 
Richard. I did not do so; but when 
he and. I left the house together, I 
ventured to rally him on his emotion, 
though in truth I attributed it to any 
other cause than the true one. 

“¢ Are you sighing for the pros- 
pects of your little wife of seven or 
eight years ago, Daly,’ said 1, ‘or do 
you think C lonsallagh will be nought 
without the colonel ?’ 

* He listened to me in silence for a 
few minutes, and then said gravely— 

«¢ Banter on, Irwin, if it suits your 
humour, or seems to you consistent 
with our friendship, when I tell you 
that the subject you allude to is no 
jest to me, but touches the very spring 
of my life and hopes here, and I be- 
lieve hereafter.’ 

* His serious manner sobered me at 
once, and he went on— 

“¢If Ihave wronged our intimacy 
by withholding this confidence from 
you hitherto, it was because mine was 
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a love too deep for words. You would 
have thought me a fool or a madman, 
had I given it even the most measured 
expression. Perhaps, even now, you 
may think me both; but IT believe I 
am not. It has grown with my growth, 
and strengthened with my strength ; 

and my judgment daily confirms w hat 
my heart has long told me, that she, 
whom I fove alone, was born for me, 
and is as far beyond all compari- 
son with others, as the moon shines 
above the stars of heaven. She has 
been the object of my existence to 
this hour ; and I speak in calm con- 
viction when I say that, if she is not 
to be mine, life can offer me nothing 
worth its endurance.’ 

* Astonished as I was by this intel- 
ligence, and at the earnest solemnity 
of his manner, I could not quickly re- 
ply to him ; but, endeavouring to re- 
sume the lighter tone in which I had 
first spoken, said— 

“« Well, Daly, cheer up, my dear 
fellow. I had certainly no notion you 
were so tragically deep in the abyss ; 
but if you are sure of the young lady 
herself, as I have no doubt you are, 
yon need not fear a rival. She will 
not forget you, or she is not the girl I 
take her for, (Cupid before Plutus any 
day at sixteen, however); and if she 
does, depend upon it she is not worth 
regretting. An heroic lover, and 
frightened by a bagatelle. I am 
ashamed of you.’ 

*¢ Do not jest with me now, Irwin,’ 
said he. ‘Iam serious. I have all 
to lore, and you nothing, unless, per- 
haps, a friend. Are you convinced 
of the reality of what I tell you? 
Do you know, or do you not know 
that my whole soul is ‘staked on ny 
love? If you are so ignorant of me, 
as to doubt it, let us part. L-will win, 
or lose alone ; and the sole request [ 
will make shall be, that, in memory of 
our past friendship, you will not im- 
part this confidence to any one—that 
you forget this last hour ; but if you 
believe me, will you indeed be my 
friend ?—will you assist me to secure 
what is far more to me than life? 
May I[-reckon upon you, Irwin? 
Choose, and choose quickly.’ 

“You may anticipate the answer | 
gave him. i promised to do all in iny 
power to forward his wishes; and, 
alas! 1 kept my promise to the very 
letter. 
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“ He told me he had the worst opi- 
nion of Colonel Power; that he be- 
lieved his sole ambition for himself 
and his child was the possession of 
wealth and rank; and that, to attain 
these, he would sacrifice her and his 
honour also. He dwelt on her love 
for her father, and his power, as well 
as influence over her; and he knew 
her nature, too, he said, and that a 
day of retribution would come, should 
she obey him, and repentance come 
too late. And he trembled for her, 
as well he might; and yet it had 
been better for her that his worst 
fears had been realized; but I must 
not anticipate. 

“ The following week the Powers 
came to town; and I wish you could 
have seen her as, on that day, 
when, for the last time, I saw her 
happy. Her forehead was high and 
broad, too large, perhaps, for regular 
beauty, but nobly formed; and her 
brows, though straight and delicate, 
had a character of decision not com- 
monly seen in one so young. The 
rest of her features were small, and 
the outlines seemed hardly yet fully 
defined. Her hair, which was of a 
pale nut brown-colour, approaching 
golden, but darker, fell in wavy curls 
around her face, and in childish 
fashion over her neck and shoulders ; 
and her large dark gray eyes, whose 
long lashes cast a deep shade beneath, 
had an habitually thoughtful expres- 
sion, which did not quite amount, but 
nearly so, to melancholy—unless when 
she smiled, and then they seemed to 
beam mirth. Her skin was very fair, 
but not of that transparent. kind 
usually called so, but of an opaque, 
vellum-like texture ; and her complex- 
ion was singularly colourless, unless 
when excited, and then the soft glow 
that dawned upon her cheek was like 
the pink in the inside of an Indian 
shell; but this was seldom, for she 
was of a calm and serious tempera- 
ment, and not readily moved. She 
sat next me at dinner the day of their 
arrival in town; and with her slight 
childish figure in her simple white 
frock, and long green sash tied behind, 
she looked ‘scarce fourteen,’ though 
she was, in reality, two years older. 

“It was affecting to see her ignorant 
of the fearful solicitude that oppressed 
her lover, and of all cause for it— 
bending her innocent, inquiring look 
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on Richard’s anxious face with the fa- 
miliar air of a sister. 

«©¢ What is the matter with you?’ 
said she, when we came up stairs to 
the drawing-room. ‘ Mr. Irwin, what 
has happened to Richard? He says 
he is not ill, though he seems so, and 
will hardly speak to any of us. He is 
changed, I think, since he has come to 
live in Dublin among all the gay peo- 
ple—isn’t it so? But he ought not to 
be so surly when we are just going to 
leave you all. Indeed, Dick,’ turning 
to him as he sat abstractedly gazing at 
her, with coquettish laughter in her 
eyes, ‘if you don’t mend, I will take a 
leaf out of your book and forget you 
in turn, and take upon me to play the 
dignified when F come back to Clon- 
sallagh, after our grand visit to Bar- 
ronscourt. But no, you are really 
grieved, Richard; I have vexed you— 
in truth, I did not mean it!’ seeing, 
with sudden concern, the pain given 
him by her thoughtless jest. 

* He did not answer her ; but taking 
the little hand that rested on his shoul- 
der, pressed it for a moment between 
both his, and then starting up, left her 
and me together, and entered into con- 
versation with Mrs. Power, in what 
would have seemed to a stranger a 
careless strain. I could easily account 
for this puzzling mood of his, but she 
was evidently at fault. 

“**Can you tell me, Mr. Irwin, the 
meaning of Richard’s manner? He 
is not angry with me, I know; but 
there is something strange in his be- 
haviour. May I venture to press him 
for the cause? There is a vague sen- 
sation of fear over me concerning him 
—has he got into any scrape ?’ 

«** Perhaps, Miss Bessy,’ said I, 
gravely, ‘he is hurt at seeing you so 
gay in leaving your friends. I doubt 
you do not know all his heart towards 
you.’ 

I looked steadily at her while I 
spoke, for I could not suppose her 
ignorant of Daly’s passion; and, had 
I seen one symptom of duplicity in 
her bearing, I had determined to use 
my utmost efforts to free him from her 
toils. She turned her soft eyes won- 
deringly on my face, and they do not 
live who could doubt the truth of their 
fair open gaze. What she read there 
I know not; but it was a commentary 
of volumes on my words, for she cast 
them down soon, and her sweet face 
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was overspread with blushes, as she 
replied, 

“Indeed, Mr. Irwin, if I did not 
know I was to come back soon—very 
soon—I would be far from happy ; for 
there is nothing that I care for out of 
Ireland, and my thoughts will be ever 
there!’ Then gathering courage— 
‘ Besides, you know, we might as well 
be in Cheshire as at Clonsallagh while 
you are all in Dubli—and papa was 
so delighted at the prospect of our 
journey—and after all, perhaps, I was 
not so gay as I might seem.’ 

“I saw what was revolving in her 
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gentle heart as clearly as though it 
were open to my gaze. I think then, 
for the first time, the belief that he 
loved her was confirmed, and perhaps 
a glimpse into her own thoughts told 
her what the secret work of years had 
been building up. We spoke. little 
more, for I had been satisfied of her 
sincerity ; and feeling that she was 
worthy of the devotion of his noble 
heart, my course was taken that I 
would oppose him no more, and I left 
her sitting alone in the window-seat, 
absorbed in reverie. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


* Abide, my lord, and rule your own, and take this rede from me, 
That woman's faith’s a brittle trust—seven twelvemonths didst thou say ? 
I'll pledge me for no lady’s faith beyond the seventh fair day.” 


“ITweep not tell you what was the 

sole subject of our converse during 

the months the Powers remained in 
street. 

“Every day, Daly was occupied 
with them, either seeking from the 
colonel’s words and movements to 
gather greater certainty as to his pro- 
jects, or in secret intercourse with 
Bessy ; for as his suspicions were more 
confirmed as to her father’s designs, 
his fear of the discovery of the nature 
of his feelings towards her increased 
ten-fold. But he had continual enjoy- 
ment of her society, as it was his to 
escort her and her mother, during 
their stay in town, to the various pub- 
lic amusements of the day, and on 
their shopping excursions, when they 
were employed in choosing dresses and 
the thousand and one articles of female 
finery which were unknown at Clon- 
sallagh, but which Colonel Power de- 
sired might be purchased to do honour 
to their host at Barronscourt. Al- 
though he was a man of expensive 
tastes and habits, and much given to 
value externals, he had hitherto shown 
utter carelessness as to those matters 
as far as his wife and daughter were 
concerned ; but the particular direc- 
tions he gave upon the subject now, 
were attributed by all but Daly rather 
to his pride of birth and paternal af- 
fection than to any ulterior motive. 
Perhaps, under other circumstances, 
the novelty of this amusement might 
have gratified a pardonable girlish 
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vanity in Bessy, who now, for the first 
time, saw a town larger than Clon- 
sallagh, and was given choice of other 
habiliments than her every-day brown 
stuff frock, or white muslin and coarse 
straw cottage bonnet. But now the 
innocent follies of girlhood were to be 
nought to her; she had been plunged 
at once from the careless ease of happy 
childhood into the vortex of maturer 
passions—she was to be made ac- 
quainted with concealment, fear, and 
shame, distrust, and suspicion—she 
was to learn to live alone, and upon 
one all-consuming hope—she was to 
struggle, unaided by counsel, with con- 
tending emotions, to enter the stormy 
life of love. 

‘‘ Had Mrs. Power been a person of 
stronger passions and quicker observa- 
tion, she could not have failed to re- 
mark the change which the first few 
days after her arrival in town had 
wrought in Bessy, for it had been like 
the stroke of an enchanter’s wand; 
but though tender, pious, and self- 
denying, and devotedly attached to her 
child, she was a weak and inconse- 
quent woman, little calculated to un- 
derstand the constitution of such a 
soul as her daughter was endowed 
with, who (apart from his vices, which 
circumstances had not hitherto brought 
out) found more congeniality in the 
strong and tranché character of her 
father than in the soft insipidity of her 
mother’s mind and nature. 

** In these matters, therefore, Bessy 
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took little interest; nay, when Daly 
had infused into her mind his jealous 
suspicions with regard to their object, 
they seemed to inspire her with dis- 
gust, notwithstanding she combatted 
his emotion strongly, nor could be 
brought to admit the belief that her 
beloved and indulgent father had other 
desires for her than that she should 
be happy in her own way. But when 
the time of parting drew near, and 
Mrs, Daly urged upon him a request 
to leave Bessy with them at —— street, 
and pursue his journey with Mrs. 
Power alone, and he gave not only a 
stern refusal to her, but commanded 
Bessy with some anger that the re- 
quest might not be repeated, her faith 
was slightly staggered, but not de- 
stroyed ; but she consented to remain 
silent on the subject of her engage- 
ment with Daly until at least their re- 
turn to Clonsallagh, and to correspond 
with him during her absence, and tell 
him minutely every thing that oc- 
curred, and he too was to write to 
her, which could be securely managed 
under the cover of one of his sister’s 
letters. 

“For three weeks or more after 
they went away, Daly was in a state 
of alternate exaltation and dejection 
hard to describe; at times he would 
sit up with me until dawn, expatiating 
on the firmness ‘and strength of her 
character, and his confidence in. her 
invulnerable fidelity ; then the thought 
of her extreme youth and filial devo- 
tion, and her father’s determined and 
ambitious temper, would come across 
him, and he would give himself up to 
despair; then he would show me her 
letters—her innocent childish letters— 
what a picture they were of her lovely 
and candid soul. Ah me, how little 
did I anticipate—but——. 

The dreaded heir did not appear 
during the first week of their sojourn 
at Barronscourt; he was in London, 
but at length he came. What amuse- 
ment then did Richard’s anticipation 
of rivalry afford her—the merriment 
of her letter on the subject and her 
droll description of the hero—how 
mournful seems its sportive strain now.” 

Irwin turned to the table, and look- 
ing over a parcel of letters tied with 
a blue ribbon, discoloured with time, 
and the characters of which seemed 
half effaced, he selected two or three. 

“Poor Daly”—and he passed his 
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hand across his brow like one who had 
“* wept his fill,” and was convinced of 
its uselessness—* these were the sole 
possession he retained when he was 
wrecked and kept amongst the Dyaks 
in Borneo. He told me the savages 
believed them to be an amulet, and 
surely they were such to him; these 
few yellow papers drenched with sea 
water, that survive him, alas! were 
youth, and hope, and joy, and love 
undying, to exist on earth and in 
heaven.” 

“The creases in the letters were 
carefully pasted beneath, and they 
were written in the fair clear hand of 
a child fresh from school; he read 
many to me, but I give but one ex- 
tract here— 

“Just fancy papa wanting me to 
marry such a creature. Why, he 
would be ashamed of me if I could 
endure the thought of it. I can as- 
sure you | had half a mind to break 
my word and tell him of this notion 
of yours the day we first saw him, he 
would have been so amused atit. I 
think he is nearly a fool; he does not 
know anything, can hardly read Eng- 
lish, and writes very badly. I was in 
the library yesterday, and I had got 
down a big Virgil from the shelf, and 
I was reading over again the last dear 
lesson that you read with Edward and 
me at Clonsallagh—don’t you remem- 
ber that day? They were looking for 
us every where and could not find us, 
for we were in the little arbour on the 
lake, and you had drawn up the boat 
and hid it amongst the bushes. It was 
the latter end of the sixth book, and 
began— 


*“*O nate, ingentem luctum ne quere 
tnorum,” 


and you went on when you came to 
the part— 


‘* Vel que Tiberine videbis 

‘*Funera, cum tumulum preterlabere 
recentem, 

Heu pietas, heu prisca fides, invictaque 
bello 

Dextera! 

Heu miserande puer! si qua fata aspera 
rumpas, 

Tu Marcellus eris,” 


your voice saddened, and that and the 
beautiful rolling sound of the words 
and the story, brought the tears into 
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my eyes. I was thinking perhaps it 
was the last time we might be reading 
together, and Edward laughed at me, 
and said he hoped I was not going to 
play Octavia on your hands. to finish 
the scene, and he made me angry, and 
[ pretended to be very merry to puzzle 
him, and you too maybe. Well, I 
was thinking of all this, and longing 
to be once more back at Clonsallagh, 
to make sure ‘my fears of that day 
would never come true, when the door 
opened, and in walked Master Oliver, 
looking for his whip or something. 

«¢ Hallo, you here, miss—what 
are you reading? Tom Jones—eh? 
What's this—French?’ I laughed. 

*No—Latin. And are you a scho- 
lar, miss? Upon my conscience, you're 
a very pretty one, at all events.’ Just 
then papa came in. ‘ You know all is 
fair between cousins, sir,’ said he, 
winking at papa, and he suddenly took 
my hands and kissed me. 

I was choked with anger, and _pull- 
ing away my hands, told him he was 
very insolent; but he laughed, and 
shook his whip at me and ran off. I 
expected certainly papa would have 
been furious with him, but instead of 
that he called me a little fool, and said 
that he was a good young man, but 
perhaps a little rude in his manners, 
but that he was our relation, and I had 
no cause to beso indignant; that it 
was necessary for him that we should 
not quarrel with the Meredyths ; that 
prudery was not dignity; and, in 
short, “I got a lecture, and wasn't a 
bit convinced ; but as to marrying him, 
that is too ridiculous. But I know 
papa wishes us to be very civil, and 
bores himself to death to be so, walk- 
ing out through the farms and talking 
to the people, which you know he 
always detested doing, and then driv- 
ing out in the poney-chaise with old 
Mr. Meredyth, and sitting late after 
dinner with him and my ‘elect,’ you 
wot, and some hunting, rough sort of 
men who come here, for there are 
very few ladies ever come; and then 
they talk of drains, and green crops, 
and aftergrass, and horses, and train- 
ing, and light-weights, and anon of 
soups and sauces, in the science of 
which both father and son are skilled; 
in the first perhaps the taste is ac- 
quired, for he is not a fool, and when 
he chooses can be agreeable, but in the 
son it is, I am sure, hereditary, and 
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he eats and drinks like a pig. You 
know papa can care for none of these 
things, so you see you need not fear 
that our stay will be long, or that 
we shall not come back to Clonsallagh 
to love all its dear inmates better than 
ever; and for you, Richard—but I 
will not tell you all; I might say you 
know very well, perhaps too well, al- 
ready how Iam yours and you are 
mine.’” 

*©It was about a week after this, 
when one morning Daly came in. 
‘ Irwin,’ said he, ‘I have been a fool 
to go on as I have been doing. I have 
been losing all remembrance of reali- 
ties in my love for Bessy. After all, 
what have I to offer her but my heart, 
which would justly seem a poor settle- 
ment in her father’s eyes. I can no 
longer waste my life in dreams; I 
must and will up and be doing. I 
have been pondering over my pros- 
pects and they are nothing ; for study, 
if [ had even a mind at ease and not 
tortured by my perpetual distractions, it 
promises little except its own “ ex- 
ceeding great reward” of knowledge; 
the bar and the church offer little en- 
couragement; I have no interest to 
push me forward in either, and the 
recompense is a long way off. From 
my father I have nothing to hope; 
like all men who have taken their own 
way in matrimony, ke would be parti- 
cularly determined his children should 
not take theirs; not only would he, 
if he knew of it, forbid me to think of 
Bessy, but I firmly believe his first step 
would be to warn Power against me, 
so I have come to a determination 
which this morning has luckily given 
me an opening to declare. My uncle, 
Sir Edward Daly, has written to offer 
Edward a writership in India. Ed- 
ward you know is a regular book 
worm, and is determined to die a 
chancellor, and will not hear of it, and 
besides my mother is averse to his 
going, as she says the climate would 
kill him. Now for me it would be 
different; I am strong and healthy, 
and the climate would, if any thing, 
be beneficial tome. My uncle was 
but a younger son, and went out with- 
out any thing, and in ten years was 
worth thirty thousand pounds; half 
that would content me. Oh, I know 
well what you are going to say; but 
I love my father, Irwin. God forbid 
I was to promise myself the purchase 
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of my happiness only by the event 
which my independence would involve. 
At all events Iam determined, and 
all you can do is to encourage me, and 
to watch—oh, watch jealously over 
the treasure I leave in your charge.’ 
I asked him what she would say to 
his project. ‘I cannot tell,’ said he; 
I have only now formed it. How 
could she judge? But this I know, 
she will trust me, and time and place 
will never change her now.’ There 
was too much truth in his arguments 
and reason in his plan for me to be 
able to bring much against it; indeed, 
before we parted I had nearly decided 
on the wisdom of its adoption, but I 
never knew by what means Mr. and 
Mrs. Daly were brought to consent to 
this exile, as they, unlike me, were in 
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ignorance of Richard's motives and 
object. At first, 1 know, they were 
strongly averse to it, but they knew 
his ardent nature, and having never 
hitherto exerted their power of com- 
mand over him, hesitated to do so 
now. Had he been directly forbidden 
by them, he would doubtless have 
renounced the project. I believe where 
there is even only a moderate portion 
of intellect, a strong will is generally 
invincible, and such was his. He had 
never bent his energies ona settled 
purpose before ; his eager hopes gave 
vigour to his determination and bright- 
ness to his anticipations of quick suc- 
cess. These were at length infectious, 
and with his parent’s full acquiesence 
it was arranged that in six weeks he 
was to sail for India. 





TRAVELLING 


Brame me as much as you like, my 
dear Sybel, for my silence, for I feel 
I deserve blame, though, as 1 have 
often told you, my life here is so mo- 
notonous, that I have in general little 
to say. But lately I have been think- 
ing much of you, and of our long 
conversations regarding the luxuries 
of India; and I remember well that 
all I could say had not the power of 
convincing you that, what in England 
might be considered luxuries, or, at 
any rate, unnecessary comforts, are 
absolutely required to keep us in tole- 
rable health in India. 

You scarcely believed me when I 
assured you I should never wish for 
them, were I only living in dear 
England, or how very little they con- 
tributed to one’s real happiness. You 
cannot imagine the weary longing that 
comes over my heart, when in sickness 
or sorrow I think of home, though 
surrounded by every thing that F 
can give me ; yet, the pining for one’s 
“ain countrie,” makes all of little 
value. 

Do you remember the lines that 
E copied into my book ? 


* Oh, grant me in a Christian land, 
As I was born to die ——"” 


IN INDIA. 


How often have I repeated them, as I 
passed the melancholy-looking burial- 
ground, always made far away from 
the church in this country. But, my 
dear Sybel, I must not write so as to 
make you sad. That would be a poor 
return for all your welcome letters ; 
besides, I sat down with the intention 
of sending you rather an amusing 
letter, viz. an account of my journey 
when taking Frank to the beautiful 
Himalehs, (never call them Himalaya, 
that is quite wrong); and though you 
will find it difficult to believe that it 
was really J, you must not imagine 
that I am exaggerating in the least— 
far from it I assure you. 

Well, I shall begin, as our story- 
books do, and tell you-that once upon 
a time F was stationed at Delhi, 
and as my child was to go home in a 
few months, we determined to try and 
keep him with us there, though, being 
four years old, it was scarcely prudent 
to expose him longer to such a cli- 
mate. Still, I thought we might keep 
him for our hot weather, by taking 
great care of him; and Delhi was 
not so unhealthy as some of the other 
stations in the neighbourhood. Before 
the end vf May, all the small portion 
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of colour that he had gained in the 
preceding cold season, and in the 
bracing climate of the Hill Country, 
where we had passed the two previous 
summers, left his little cheeks; and 
in time the poor child began to suffer 
from the heat. He had constant fits 
of fever and ague, which severely 
tries the constitution of a grown-up 
person, and speedily undermines the 
tender frame of a child. Doses of 
quinine every ten minutes being un- 
availing, at last the doctor recom- 
mended me to take him to the Hills 
again, as the only means of preventing 
arecurrence of the fever. My 
band could not be spared from his 
official duties, and I could not leave 
him for the whole season alone; so I 
asked a friend to receive my boy for 
me; but as he too ill to be 
trusted only to native servants for 
the journey, (about two hundred 
miles,) I at last prevailed on F—— to 
let me take him myself to the foot of 
the Himalehs, where my friend Mrs. 
S made arrangements for meeting 
him. So I started on the 6th of 
July, with my child in my palanquin, 
and two servants—a man and a wo- 
man—with me. 

I suppose you know that a palan- 
quin is something like a couch, with 
light wooden sides and roof; and the 
easiest position in it is lying at full 
length. In fact, as you never travel 
during the day, you always undress, 
and make yourself comfortable in 
your dressing- gown. 

You have ei; ght men, (bearers,) four 
of whom carry you at once, two be- 
fore and two behind; and the other 
four run alongside, and take their 
turn about every five minutes. Your 
servants travel in lighter conveyances 
than a palanquin, and have four men 
each. Then your clothes are packed 
in square boxes of equi al size, and one 
is fastened to each end of a strong 
bamboo, which is then put on a man’s 
shoulder, and he keeps up with the 
rest. 

Then, to complete your luxuries! 
a man with a long torch in one hand, 
anda bottle of most dreadful oil in 
the other, keeps quite close to your 
palanquin, in order to give light to 
the bearers ; so you have the comfort 
of the smoke and the smell the whole 
night ; and if you meet with no ob- 
stacles, and your bearers 
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you go at the wonderful rate of three 
and a-half miles an hour, or perhaps 
even four! The whole set is changed 
every seven or eight miles. 

I had almost forgotten to mention 
another nec essary attendant on a 
a native 
horseman, (called a Sowar) whose 
business is to keep all your bearers 
together, to see they do not put 
down your boxes, or run away with 
them, to make them go fast, &e. &e. 
So he gallops backwards and for- 
wards, and with the most civil inten- 
tions, sends all the dust into your 
palanquin, generally not understand- 
ing half what one says, as_ these 
Sowars are servants of the native 
princes in the neighbourhood and 
have not much to do with the English. 
And now, my dear Sybel, I have often 
told you about a dak journey, but 
I do not think I have ever given 
you a clear account of what it meant, 
and I hope from my present deserip- 
tion you will be able to understand 
what Jururies I am about to enjoy 
whenever I write that I am travelling, 
or am going to travel dak, and 
when you ee finished my letter 
pray tell me by the next overland 
mail if you think it at all more com- 
fortable than travelling in England ! 

Well, off I started. I had four 
nights journey—stopping during the 
heat of the day, at small bungalows 
erected by government, for the con- 
venience of those unfortunates who 
are compelled, like myself, by some 
urgent reason, to make a journey in 
the hot season. The first night was 
oppressive and sultry to a degree, 
the second was a little cooler, and 
all the different innocent reptiles were 
enjoying themselves. The frogs 
croaked so loud that sleep was out 
of the question even had it not been 
for the snakes, who seemed to have 
taken a particular fancy to the road 
that night and kept coming under my 
bearers’ feet, and they very obligingly 
threw me down every time they saw 
one. Five times in one hour, did 
they throw me down, and scream 
out, “snake, lady, snake,” and though 
I was not hurt, still you will allow 
it was not pleasant. 

However I reached the house of 
our old friend Harry E——, at 
the end of that night, and after a 
comfortable day's rest, again I started. 
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When I had gone about ten miles, 
I felt sure we were going to have 
a thunder storm, which came on 
violently, very soon. The pouring 
rain speedily extinguished my torch, 
and we were in perfect darkness, 
excepting from the flashes of light- 
ning—then came the thunder exactly 
over our heads, and then the bearers 
said they must put me down and 
wait; however, I insisted on being 
taken into a village which we were 
just entering, and on being placed 
under the projecting roof of a 
house until the storm should be 
over, for the rain was so violent 
that I feared the palanquin might be 
wet through, which would have been 
the means of giving my child a re- 
turn of his fever. So they did as I 
told them, and, after about an hour 
and a half’s delay, we started again, 
and finished that night’s journey 
without any other interruption. 

The last night we went on very 
well, and arrived at day-break at the 


small bungalow built just at the foot 
of the hill. 

I cannot describe to you the beauty 
of these hills, rising at once from the 


flat plains beneath them—so green 
when all around them is burnt up and 
withered—the change is instantaneous. 
Before you have ascended a quarter of 
a mile, there is scarcely a tree that 
you have seen below, and the cold in- 
creases rapidly ; besides the beauty of 
all around you, the change in “the 
climate does you good at once, and 
you feel revived, strengthened, and 
happier, long before you reach the 
station, Simlah, which is about forty 
miles from the foot of the first range 
of hills. The whole forty miles is one 
continued ascent and descent, far too 
steep to allow of any wheeled convey- 
ances, and instead of a palanquin, 
ladies are carried by the hill men ina 
kind of covered arm-chair. We per- 
form this distance in about sixteen 
hours; gentlemen riding do not take 
more than six or seven. 

These’ mountaineers are far more 
prepossessing in their manners than 
the natives of the plains—more an 
English cast of countenance too, if 
you can imagine a black Englishman ; 
I mean they look more honest, and 
have not the cringing civility of the 
inhabitants of the plains. When we 
went to Simlah in 18—, we began the 
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ascent just before daybreak, and as 
the sun rose I felt as if I were on en- 
chanted ground. I had seen nothing 
beautiful since I left England, and I 
was perfectly delighted. F en- 
joyed it too, nearly as much as myself, 
but you know he does not go into 
raptures as I do, and then it was not 
new to him, which it was to me. 
Though I had been travelling for two 
nights and all that day, I could not 
resist a scramble again on a mountain 
side; and though F feared I should 
be knocked up, yet I would take with 
him what J thought was a short cut 
across a hill. It was about three miles, 
but I declare I was scarcely tired with 
good quick walking, much to the 
astonishment of the hill men, who are 
not accustomed to see an Indian En- 
glish lady exert herself so much. 

It was night when we reached Sim- 
lah, so I could not judge of it; but the 
peculiar smell of the fir trees was most 
fragrant, and the soothing note of a 
bird Ll enjoyed much. I do not know 
its name, but as it is only heard at 
night, and is certainly not a nightin- 
gale, I believe it is some species of 
owl, and you may therefore add it to 
your long list of my luxuries, for I do 
not think a musical owl is known in 
England. 

The next morning imagine my 
delight at seeing the snowy range in 
the distance—oh, so clearly against 
the bright sky! The sight of snow 
even at sa great a distance, warmed 
my heart—how I wish I could describe 
it to you. Between Simlah and the 
Eternal Snow there are four ranges 
of hills to the north, rising one above 
the other. The two nearest are cul- 
tivated, and most brilliant from a kind 
of barley forming’ part of the crops, 
which, when ripe, turns blood red. 
Behind these a range covered with 
trees to the top, chiefly firs of dif- 
ferent kinds; then a higher still per- 
fectly bare and rugged, of a most beau- 
tiful deep purple hue, and between 
them and the blue sky towers the 
highest range of the far-famed Hima- 
lehs, upon which the snows never melt. 
I cannot imagine any thing more grand 
than an Indian sunset;(for it is still the 
Eastern sky, though in this delicious 
climate), when the red clouds are re- 
flected on the snow. Simlah itself is 
between seven and eight thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, and the 
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highest peaks of these different ranges 
vary from twelve to twenty-five thou- 
sand feet. 

To the south, east, and west of 
Simlah the hills are covered with trees, 
evergreen oaks, larch and fir of dif- 
ferent kinds, more resembling the 
cedar than English larch, wild fruit 
trees, &c., but the most splendid is the 
red rhododendron, which there grows 
into a tree, and is covered with im- 
mense blossoms, some a pale rose co- 
lour and others a rich crimson. 

We used constantly to take long 
walks with my arm-chair behind me, 
in case I were tired (you would not 
understand me if I called it by its 
right name), though at first 1 found 
it very difficult to walk up any steep 
ascent off the regular road, it gave me 
such a violent pain in my chest. Every 
one, I believe, experiences this on first 
being on so high a level. 

The shooting has great charm for 
the gentlemen, as there is some danger 
from the precipices; besides, there is 
more honour and glory in killing an 
immense bear than in murdering snipe, 
&c. I used to feel anxious though 
when they were out, after the death 
of a poor servant (a hill man too.) 
The ground was slippery from rain, 
and he fell from a great height whilst 
cutting wood, just where a deer had 
been shot by some of our party a few 
days before. Inone of our long walks 
we came upon a hill woman, who had 
just put her baby to sleep; and as her 
way of doing so would astonish white 
mothers in general, I will tell you how 
they doit. They place the infant on 
the ground, near a spring, under a 
bush, to keep the sun off, and then 
bring a narrow stream of water to 
fall exactly on the crown of the head, 
which is bare; a hole is made in the 
ground immediately under, or rather 
behind the head, to carry off the water, 
so that nothing but the head is wet, 
and there the child sleeps as comfort- 
ably as in acradle, the mother ora 
bigger child sitting near it. Their 
idea is that it strengthens the poor 
little creatures. 

One could understand this treat- 
ment better if they used it in the 
plains, where the heat is so fearful, but 
at Simlah there are only about six 
weeks of the year during which a fire 
would be disagreeable. I dare say you 
will find it difficult to believe that 
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there is any part of India colder than 
England, but Simlah certainly is. July, 
August, and September are very cold 
months, from the constant rain. Oh, 
so refreshing when you have borne the 
heat for a few years, to find yourself 
enjoying a blazing fire, high above all 
the musquitoes, scorpions, centipedes, 
and other accompaniments of the 
scorching hot months. 

At Simlah I had the pleasure of 
working in my garden again, which is 
impossible in the plains, and the En- 
glish flowers flourish very well; dah- 
lias were splendid from the seed you 
sent me, dear Sybel. 

Some of the inhabitants of Thibet 
come into Simlah. I never saw such 
strange looking mortals. I was very 
anxious to purchase an ornament that 
the women wear ; it is a long strip of 
leather, upon which turquoises of dif- 
ferent sizes (sometimes more than an 
inch long) and other stones are at- 
tached; their hair hangs down theix 
backs in innumerable plaits, and this 
leather is fastened on their forehead, 
goes over the head, and hangs down 
in the middle of the hair; it is more 
curious than pretty, but I thought the 
turquoises might be of some value ; 
none of them would part with it how- 
ever. 

You will think from this long di- 
gression that I quite forget F_— 
was in Delhi, and that I actually 
ascended the hills with my boy ; such 
is not the case, only the recollection of 
Simlah comes over me literally like 
green in the desert, and I could not 
help enjoying its verdure alittle. I 
did not ascend a step; 1 watched poor 
little Frank as far as I could see him, 
and with rather a heavy heart I started 
at sunset on my return to Delhi. 

Now my adventures were to begin. 
Do not imagine that I endured any 
thing very remarkable; many others 
have had quite as much to go through 
as I had—in fact, every one “must, if 
they travel at that season, (just before 
the usual commencement of the rains). 
However, I shall tell you the exact 
particulars; and I do not think you 
will reproach me for my luxuries, for 
a twelvemonth and a day at least. 

The first night of my downward 
journey over safely, and I reached the 
bungalow, whence I had, started two 
days before for the hills. I arrived at 
about five in the morning, and had not 
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been there half an hour when another 
palanquin arrived. These bungalows 
are built to accommodate two parties, 
so the fresh arrival, a gentleman, took 
possession of the second half of it. 

You will hardly credit me when I 
tell you he, at that hour of the morn- 
ing, arrived tipsy. This I soon dis- 
covered from the noise he made, and 
from the disrespectful manner and 
sneering expressions of the natives 
around. I did feel ashamed for my 
countryman. 

The morning passed away slowly 
enough. About one o'clock, unfortu- 
nately, a:friend joined my neighbour in 
the other rooms, and very soon the 
noise rather alarmed me; at last they 
became so disagreeable, that, after 
eating a few mouthfuls of luncheon, I 
thought I would brave the sun rather 
than remain in their neighbourhood ; 
and at three I started—in my hurry 
leaving behind me every thing eatable, 
excepting some tea and sugar, anda 
pomegranate. 

At the time I did not think it signi- 
fied, as I hoyed to arrive very early 
the next morning at Harry E 3 
house, with whom you know I had 
stayed on my way to the hills. 

When I started, it struck me that 
the heat was much less than I had ex- 
pected at that hour of the day ; but it 
did not occur to me what had caused 
the comparative coolness of the atmos- 
phere. I went on for six miles, when 
I noticed my bearers speaking to every 
one they met, evidently asking ques- 
tions ; and at last the Sowar rode up 
to tell me that I should not be able to 
proceed, as the rains had begun in the 
hills, and that every one they met told 
them the rivers were unfordable.— 
(Bridges are impossible dururies in 
this part of the world !) 

I had never travelled at this time of 
the year, and did not believe I should 
find matters so bad as they repre- 
sented. Not a drop of rain either 
had fallen near me, and I knew that 
Harry E would think I was de- 
tained by illness, or that something 
had happened, if I did not arrive at 
the time I had told him; so I desired 
them to go on, which command seemed 
to amuse them, though they obeyed it, 
and about six o'clock, p.m., I was put 
down on the ground, close to a brook 
I had passed so lately with little 
Frank ; then there was scarcely water 


enough to drown a cat, and now 
rushing and roaring furiously by! I 
got out of my palanquin, and stood on 
a little bank just above the stream. 
The body of a native was whirled by 
me as I looked down. ‘ Ah,” said 
my bearers, “no doubt drowned at 
the village above.” 

I felt a little in despair, I must con- 
fess. 

I watched an old ruin, which had 
stood high and dry when I saw it last, 
but was now in the middle of the 
stream, and I saw that the natives 
were correct in saying that the water 
was rising still. A number of people 
were collected, intending to cross, and 
I saw a crowd on the opposite side 
too. The flood had been so sudden, 
that no one was at all aware of it until 
coming near the river. 

1 thought of all at home, though as 
yet my courage had not deserted me, 
There I was, with every eye fixed 
curiously on me—the only white face 
among them—and many had seldom, 
if ever, seen a white lady before. In 
about an hour the letter-carriers came 
up to the halting-place (our post goes 
on foot always in this country). My 
bearers saluted them by saying they 
could not cross. ‘ Letter-carriers 
dare not wait,” they replied, and put- 
ting the bags on their head, they ap- 
proached the brink. There their cou- 
rage failed them, and they resigned 
themselves also to their fate. I knew 
they would be able to swim across 
with so light a load, long before my 
bearers could with my palanquin; so 
I hastily wrote a few lines with my 
pencil to Harry, telling him I was de- 
layed by the waters having risen, and, 
therefore, not to expect me until I 
arrived, hoping, too, that I should soon 
be able to go on, for that I had no- 
thing to eat with me. I gave the note 
to the letter-carrier, and a rupee made 
the poor man very glad to take it for 
me. He had just told me his life was a 
very hard one. “If,” he said, “a poor 
runner is drowned in crossing a river, 
what do the English gentlemen say ? 
Oh, the poor man’s wife and children? 
No, they only say * How provoking— 
all our letters lost of such a day.’” 
My conscience pricked me very hard, 
for I felt that might probably have 
been my first thought, had my English 
letters been lost. 

Night came; and where was the 
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torch to be lighted? Not a hut within 
a mile or more. I luckily had not 
forgotten my lucifer matches, and I 
lighted a piece of paper, much to the 
astonishment of all around. I thought 
every minute an hour, until they told 
me the water was lessening. About 
ten the letter-carriers crossed swim- 
ming. As soon as it begins to lessen, 
it does so as rapidly as it rises, and at 
midnight they took me up, and went 
into the water. I must say I trembled 
not a little ; but we safely reached the 
other side, and the bearers encou- 

ing me with hopes of getting on 
well, and I them, with hopes of a large 
reward if I did, we went on for 
nearly two hours. 

Then the roaring of water showed 
us that another river was at hand. It 
was pitch dark, and I had nothing for 
it but submission, when the bearers 
told me they could not go on till day- 
light! To make it pleasanter, and 
take away all hopes of doing so, the 
thunder began—first distant rumb- 
ling ; but soon loud claps and pouring 
rain. They put my palanquin under 
some trees, and left the torch close ‘to 
me, to prevent its going out. The 
Sowar got off his horse, and sat under 
it, and my poor bearers, in their light 
clothing, got all round me, to get as 
much shelter as they could from the 
palanquin. I thought of my mother 
and all at home, how little they 
guessed the situation I was in; and 
poor F. too, I knew would be 
nearly frantic. You feel so lonely 
with only natives around you! 

At last daylight came, and the rain 
nearly ceased. I tried to encourage 
the bearers to go on; but they only 
told me the river was too high to at- 
tempt crossing it, and at last I said, 
* Come and look, and I will walk. 
You ean carry the empty palanquin.” 

It was about one hundred yards 
to the river, which I found not so 
wide as the first, but I was sure it was 
deeper, from the smooth way in which 
the water was running. The bearers 
were ashamed at seeing me standing 
in my thin shoes on the muddy bank, 
and the rain still coming down; so 
they at last began to exert them- 
selves. 

A beggar was found close by, who, 
in the hope of some unlucky traveller, 
had constructed a raft, consisting of a 
hurdle, with four light earthen jars, 
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placed one at each corner, with the 
mouth downwards. 

They took the mattrass and pillows 
out of my palanquin, and rolled them 
up; then they put it on this frail raft, 
and by means of ropes they took it 
across, four of the men swimming 
alongside, and holding it up. 

The moment it was put on, it sank 
about a quarter of a yard in the water, 
raft and all, but at last it was landed, 
and the raft came back for Te 
me. By this time I was nearly wet 
through, for I had only a shawl wrap- 
ped round me over my white dressing- 
gown. There was no use in delay, so 
declining the offer of being carried 
down the steep bank, I held their 
hands firmly, and leaning all my weight 
on them, I jumped lightly on the 

raft. 


‘* Oh, thought she, if her mother knew it, 
Deeply, deeply, her heart would rue it.” 


How glad I felt that I was not very 
heavy; for even my weight sent it 
under water, and I was obliged, in 

order to balance myself, to kneel on it, 
so I was thoroughly wet through. At 
the other side [ seated myself in “| 
palanquin. There was a bungalow, I 
knew, about seven miles off, and I 
hoped to reach it soon; but fancy my 
dismay at seeing that the whole coun- 
try was a sheet of water! 

The bearers said, “ There will be 
five miles of this; the inundation has 
reached it, and it is all low land; then 
comes the Marcanda river, where, 
perhaps, we shall have to wait twenty- 
four hours, for it is the largest of all 
the rivers here.” 

How I did long for that bungalow, 
and what I would have given for a 
little tea! I sat shivering, and I had 
been long enough in India to know 
that shivering there in July was any 
thing but what ought to be. 

Five weary miles of water we had to 
go through. When I saw the knee 
joint of my bearers above the water, 
I was satisfied; but I saw it but 
rarely. Constantly it was waist deep, 
and constantly they stumbled with 
me; and from the poor creatures 
being tired and cold, they could not 
hold my palanquin as high as they 
should have done, and constantly, 
therefore, was I in the water. I had 
not unrolled my mattrass, &c.; as I 
was so wet, I hoped to keep it a little 
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dry for me when I changed my dress 
at the much longed for little bunga- 
low ; and the bottom of my palanquin 
being only rattaned, was of course no 
protection from the water. 

At ten o’clock, a.m., we reached 
the Marcanda, and about a mile on 
the other side I saw the bungalow. 
But such a river!—the others were 
nothing to it. It was so much wider 
and so rapid. I was really frightened. 
I must always have great faith in the 
power of my tears. [ could not help 
it, I did begin to cry. I was tired out 
quite, and not feeling strength enough 
left, nor courage either, to tell them 
to attempt the crossing, I sat there 
without speaking, with the tears rolling 
down my face. 

The poor bearers had certainly 
never seen a white lady cry before! 
They all seized my palanquin, collect- 
ing al] the men that were on the bank 
to help them, and putting it on their 
heads, instead of their shoulders, they 
shouted out, “ Victory, victory over 
the Marcanda,” and in we went. The 
water was in my palanquin the whole 
time. The bearers kept their heads 
above ; but we were washed down a 
long way. At last, to my great relief, 
I was placed on dry land again, and 
my poor bearers went back to bring 
my boxes over. 

They were almost exhausted, and 
I was glad to find a small bottle of 
brandy, F had put in for me, had 
not been left behind with my eatables. 
Don’t be shocked at my taking such a 
thing with me, Sybel; dak travellers 
always do; in cases of sudden illness, 
or one of your bearers being bitten by 
a snake, it is most necessary ; so I told 
all the men with me they must take a 
little English medicine, and after a 
few scruples they all did, with the ex- 
ception of the Sowars, who, being 
Mussulmen, would not of course touch 
it. 

This revived them, and I reached 
the bungalow ; it was occupied, and at 
first I felt glad that I should get a little 
tea without the trouble of making it. 
I was completely tired. 

I found one gentleman had taken all 
the accommodation ; his breakfast was 
ee in a small room he vacated 
or me; he sent, and had it all carried 
away! So feeling I really was in 
want of something after all my fa- 
tigue, I was obliged to look for my 
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own tea and sugar from my palanquin. 
Alas! that I had never given them a 
thought before! The tin canister 
had opened, and the sugar had disap- 
peared, and the tea was swimming 
about quite unfit for use. I still flat- 
tered myself the gentleman might have 
the civility to offer me a part of his 
breakfast ; but not a thought of the 
kind entered his head, and I was too 
English to put myself under the obli- 
gation to him by asking for any. 
With some difficulty I extricated my- 
self from my wet clothing, which 
refreshed me a little, and again I 
started. What. specimens I have 
given you of our countrymen in India! 
I must say I was truly unfortunate. 

Here I had fresh bearers—the eight 
that brought me to the bungalow had 
been with me from five o'clock the 
evening before till eleven that day— 
eighteen hours; the Sowars had been 
rather longer, and really scarcely a 
complaint had escaped them. Theyhad 
gone through a great deal of fatigue, 
and had they chosen to put me down, 
and run away, I was quite at their 
mercy. They might have robbed me 
of any thing they liked, for even had 
they been discovered, I should not, 
in all probability, have recognised 
them; but they have a sort of inhe- 
rent respect for a white face: ladies 
constantly travel alone, and I never 
heard of any one losing the smallest 
article. They seemed very well pleased 
with my reward, and began telling 
me their names, that I might ask for 
them if I came that way again. 

After leaving the bungalow, and 
its courteous tenant, I was very thank- 
ful to find the road better. I had 
one more river to cross, on a raft 
similar to the one I had before; but 
it was near a village, and better con- 
structed, and they were able to get 
some blankets to keep me dry. I 
went on all day, and about midnight 
again we came to another river. They 
put my palanquin on their heads, and 
took me over init. I was brave after 
the Marcanda, and uttered not a syl- 
lable of fear. 

In an hour after that, I heard a great 
shouting, and a number of torches 
were seen through the trees; some 
Sowars galloped up to inquire if jit 
was my palanquin, and I found Harry 
had sent an elephant to meet me, in 
ease the water had extended in this 
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direction. The poor letter-carrier 
had reached safely, and my note had 
been delivered. 

Last not least, under the circum- 
stances, even when an elephant was 
concerned, was a box with a cold fowl 
and some bread, and as I had eaten 
nothing since my hasty luncheon cn 
Thursday, and it was then Saturday 
morning, I really was very glad to 
see it. The servant with the box did 
not know what it contained. He was 
a Hindoo; and it is as much against 
their prejudices to touch a fowl, as it is 
against those of a Mussulman to touch 
a pig. However, he had been a servant 
of F ’s, and was too much horrified 
at thinking what I had gone through 
to mind, and out came the fowl in his 
fingers, and the bread likewise, and 
then he gave me a fork, carefully hold- 
ing it by the prongs! 

I was almost too much tired to eat, 
and I found something to drink would 
be more acceptable at first. I could 
not fancy wine, which Harry had also 
sent, and as | did not like to mount 
the elephant at that time of night, 
feeling too much tired to bear the 
shaking of the animal, I told them I 
would remain in my palanquin, and 





Some fifty years have now elapsed 
since, after completing, at Heidelberg, 
a course of study, directed, I must 
confess, more by the suggestions of a 
‘truant fancy,” to one whom birth and 
fortune rendered independent of con- 
trol, than based on any solid plan of 
mental discipline, I resolved, before 
settling down for life on my paternal 
domain in Thuringia, to indulge my- 
self in a tour through some of the 
southern countries of Europe. 

Spain, far less frequently visited by 
my countrymen than Italy, appeared 
to me, nevertheless, from the close 
connexion between the nations at their 
period of mutual greatness, perhaps 
the more fraught with interest to a 
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sent on a Sowar to announce my ap- 
proach. 

It was three o'clock in the morning 
when I reached Harry’s house, and 
very thankful I was to do so, and to 
get at last a cup of tea. 

My ill fortune did not desert me 
when I continued my journey, the 
rains having become general over the 
country, and I was twelve hours beyond 
the usual time; but I met with no 
serious discomfort, and at last reached 
Delhi—finding poor F frightened 
out of his wits nearly. He had sent 
the carriage to bring me in the last 
twenty miles, which helped me greatly, 
though the roads were such as no 
English coachman would have cared 
to drive over. 

I had never such an expedition be- 
fore or since, and I most sincerely 
trust I shall never be obliged to make 
another journey during the month of 
July, in that very Zururious country ! 

And now, my dear Sybel, I am 
afraid you are sadly tired of me, and 
this is the last safe day for the over- 
land letters, Pray write and tell me 
what you think of me as a heroine! and 
believe me ever yours affectionately, 


M. R. G. 
















German nobleman. And _ having 
adopted, from a strange half Jew, 
half Moorish professor of Oriental 
languages at my Alma Mater, a 
taste for researches of an occult cha- 
racter, I longed to prosecute them in 
the famed Biblioteca Reale of Madrid, 
where, to boundless stores of printed 
volumes, and MSS. of every age and 
country, were added unwonted facili- 
ties for their free and unmolested con- 
sultation. 

No sooner, therefore, had I ex- 
hausted the few lighter resources of 
Madrid, than, on the approach of 
winter, so favourable for sedentary 
pursuits, I occasionally whiled away 
agreeable, though not, I fear, very 
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profitably spent hours in the privi- 
leged literary establishment before- 
mentioned ; whose ancient Gothic hall, 
lined with the scanty wisdom and 
laborious trifling of centuries, pre- 
sented, to a mind constituted like 
mine, a species of dissipation more 
congenial than scenes of livelier ex- 
citement. 

I often availed myself of the smat- 
tering of Spanish acquired from the 
mongrel being already alluded to, for 
holding brief intercourse with the 
courteous and friendly librarian ; who, 
though a churchman and a monk, was 
as exempt from bigotry as any sincere 
votary of an exclusive religion can ever 
hope to be. In his countenance, if 
not his words, might be read that he 
echoed in his heart my indignant 
youthful sallies against the barbarities 
of which the real or supposed prose- 
cutors of my pet studies had so often 
been the victims. On day, however, 
on my closing a huge folio record of 
cruelties, on whose authors | indulged 
in a more than usually ill-judged tor- 
rent of vituperation, he put a calm 
and gentlemanlike period to my ebul- 
lition, by saying— 

‘You can never, my dear count, 
form a dispassionate verdict on these 
matters till you have endured trans- 
migration into the person of an inqui- 
sitor of the sixteenth century. To 
judge aright, or even with tolerable 
fairness, of the conduct, not merely of 
aset of men thus remote from our- 
selves in period, opinions, and educa- 
tion, but of the actions and motives of 
our next-door neighbour, we must 
first learn to think, and feel, and ap- 
preciate, as he does, on all the great, 
and many of the minor affairs of life ; 
and if we confess this to be impossible, 
leave his actions to be scrutinized, and 
their meed awarded by a higher and 
more competent tribunal.” 

A rebuke so mild and gracious was 
unanswerable save by a bow of grate- 
ful submission. The good padre 
pressed my hand in token of uninter- 
rupted amity, and left the ball to pur- 
sue his avocations elsewhere. 

I had not observed, till the close of 
my colloquy with the worthy father, 
that it had a not unattentive listener 
in the shape of a little decrepit man— 
in person the beau ideal of a famished 
alchymist, and with eyes (which, at the 
close of my remarks, I first perceived 
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to be fastened with the most searching 
scrutiny on my face) of that unearthly 
brightness which we unconsciously 
associate with the pursuit of forbidden 
studies, or the possession of unhallowed 
powers. 

This singular individual, on whose 
strange physiognomy the rays of the 
setting sun, from one of the high win- 
dows under which he sat, shed a sort 
of lurid illumination, while his thin 
and impalpable figure, mingled almost 
imperceptibly with the dark shadows 
beneath—remained, like myself, seem- 
ingly absorbed in his studies for per- 
haps a couple of hours after the depar- 
ture of the librarian ; when, rising to 
replace on its shelf the curious volume 
he had been perusing (which I knew, 
from a late reference to it myself, to 
be of a mystical and magical charac- 
ter), he advanced towards the table 
where I was transcribing, and said, 
with an air of urbanity which sat ill 
on his sharp malicious features— 

“| fear, young gentleman, much as 
I respect the ardour for study mani- 
fested by your praiseworthy forgetful- 
ness of time, that, as an habitué of this 
place, I must remind you of the arri- 
val of the hour for locking the doors ; 
and though J, personally, should not 
feel materially inconvenienced by the 
prospect of passing a night in the ex- 
cellent company” (this was said with 
a sneer) “of the holy saints and re- 
vered theologians here assembled, a 
heretical Lutheran, and moreover a 
young one, might not feel the forced 
association so desirable.” 

* Indeed,” replied I, a little piqued 
by the oblique hit at once at my creed 
and juvenility, “ had I a good fire, and 
a flask of Rhenish for companions, not 
to mention,” (bowing ironically in re- 
turn), “the advantage of the society 
of a gentleman of your venerable years 
and experience, 1 should think very 
little of being locked up for a night in 
a place so calculated to give birth to 
a thousand fantastic reveries, and to 
people either sleeping or waking 
dreams with images of the most uni- 
que and exciting description.” 

** Say you so, young man ?” rejoined 
my companion, his little deep-set eyes 
kindling like sparks issuing from the 
womb of night at the touch of the hoof 
of some passing palfrey. ‘* Then 
topp !” added he, gliding with the ease 
of an adept into my native language, 
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and suiting the action to the word, by 
grasping my hand inratification of the 
tacit engagement I had incautiously 
formed, without an idea of being taken 
au pied de la lettre. 

Ashamed, however, like all young 
fools, to back out of an idle bragga- 
docio, and really desirous, besides, of 
seeing and hearing more of the extra- 
ordinary person who had testified a 
reciprocal and flattering wish to forego 
his night’s rest for my society, I sig- 
nified my acquiescence; provided(which 
was very unlikely) the officiating func- 
tionaries should be careless enough to 
leave their unestimated treasures of 
literature to the nocturnal mercies of 
two foreigners and possible incen- 
diaries like ourselves. 

“Bah!” exclaimed my polyglot 
friend, selecting for the expression of 
his contempt perhaps the European 
monosyllable most expressive of its 
superlative degree, “let me alone for 
that! We have only to ensconce 
ourselves in the deepening shadows of 
yonder almost impervious recess, and 
to forbear replying when the shrill 
cracked voice of the old porter Diego 
summons all ‘ Senores Caballeros estu- 
diantes, (few indeed and far between, 
in this age of Bootian Spanish illi- 
teracy), to quit the premises on which 
the approach of the Ave Maria may 
find them lingering, and the business 
is done. I question if, after sun down, 
friend Diego would encounter, even 
lantern in hand, the grim array of 
folios which frown on either side of 
him, in a progress of discovery into 
the gloomy depths of this vast den of 
departed literature. To do so at the 
risk of encountering there a heretic, 
and” (with a slight hesitation, and sar- 
donie grin which might have supplied 
the hiatus less favourably), “a philo- 
sopher, would, I am sure, baffle his 
courage, backed by all the array of 
canonized worthies, and friars mili- 
tant who might descend from their 
shelves to aid him in the adventure. 
But hark! I hear his step shuftling 
along the corridor. Down! down!” 
exclaimed he, rather unceremoniously 
pushing me behind the massy read- 
ing-desk; while (as I afterwards 
remembered) Ae was at no apparent 
pains to remove out of the sphere of 
the old man’s imperfect vision, his own 
less conspicuous yet not wholly invi- 
sible person, 
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I confess that, even while antici- 
pating nothing more alarming than a 
night’s incarceration with a somewhat 
questionable personage, the hollow 
sound of the porter’s massy keys, while 
yet hanging at his girdle, inspired me 
with a very unheroic thirst for deli- 
verance; and nothing but the vice- 
like grasp (very disproportioned, by 
the way, to his apparent decrepitude) 
with which I was held down by my 
new acquaintance, and the impossibi- 
lity of traversing, with sufficient rapi- 
dity, a room of such enormous dimen- 
sions, in the door of which the keys 
aforesaid already sonorously grated, 
prevented my throwing shame aside, 
and making what i is called, in jail par- 
lance, a “bolt” for my liberty. 

But the matter was now past re- 
medy. ‘The turnkey’s receding steps, 
and the successive harsh sounds of the 
locking up of exterior gates, had died 
on the ear; and not caring to forfeit, 
at the outset of our nocturnal adven- 
ture, my character for courage with 
my unaccountably formidable and do- 
mineering new friend, I made a vir- 
tue of necessity, and said, as gaily as 
I could— 

* Well, here we are for the night— 
if we only had the fire and the flask 
of Rhenish.” 

** You don’t think I would embark 
unprovided on an enterprise of this 
nature, Mein Herr,” replied the old 
man, with an attempt at jocularity at 
utter variance with the saturnine ex- 
pression of his cadaverous counte- 
nance. ‘I thought you Burschen of 
Heidelberg, knew better than not to 
be aware that if sorrow is dry, so also 
is conversation ; especially in an old 
disconsolate place like this charnel 
house of literature, where the removal 
from its shelf of one antediluvian vo- 
lume cannot be effected without rais- 
ing a dust, as if all the owls that inha- 
bit your deserted castle at Rabenstein 
were fluttering at once from their 
perch of centuries.” 

I need not say that this direct allu- 
sion to the precise scenes of my birth 
and education, by an individual whom 
I had never before set eyes on, and 
who, to the best of my belief, had as 
little opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with them, as I had hitherto 
enjoyed for “ prating of his where- 
about,” made me feel, for the first 
time, thoroughly uncomfortable in my 
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strange position; nor did the genial 
influence either of the small portable 
brasero, disclosed by mine host (who 
best knew how the devil it came there) 
from beneath the carpet of the reading- 
table, its two attendant meerschaums, 
or even of the flask of exquisite Johan- 
nisberg by which they were appro- 
priately flanked, suffice for long to 
dispel the disagreeable sensations 
awakened by the abrupt mention of 
my paternal localities. 

They were gradually forgotten, 
however, and at length totally ab- 
sorbed in the fascinations of a con- 
versation more racy and original, 

erhaps, than ever flowed from mortal 
ips, however highly gifted. And if, 
after skimming across the surface of 
ancient and modern literature, history, 
past and present, men and manners, 
familiar and remote, with the ease and 
rapidity with which some strong- 
winged sea-bird, after balancing for a 
moment on the crest of one fast-shift- 
ing wave, suddenly appears surmount- 
ing in conscious power the summit of 
another—those pinions were ambi- 
tiously stretched into realms of air 
beyond the legitimate scope of man’s 
investigation—no young and ardent 
student, no German one especially, 
will doubt that, like other forbidden 
pleasures, the very questionable auda- 
city of my new friend’s speculations 
enhanced their hold of my juvenile 
fancy. 

We were soon deep in the myste- 
ries both of mind and matter; and 
when, by disquisitions equally saga- 
cious and profound, intermingled with 
a vein of sarcasm which lent them but 
too resistless a zest, he had aroused 
all the latent propensities of my na- 
turally restless and inquisitive mind, 
he suddenly reverted, for the first 
time, to the tenor of my conversation 
with the librarian, and said— 

“ That was a shrewd remark to 
come from an old cowled grey-beard, 
that to judge (even superficially and 
preposterously, as men alone do or can) 
of the actions of other persons, you 
ought to identify yourself with them 
in birth, education, original character, 
inherent feelings, and acquired preju- 
dices, as well as all the minor circum- 
stances of social position and acciden- 
tal associations, which make the inside 
of one man’s mind differ as absolutely 
from those of his neighbour as the 
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external form of his body, or expres- 
sion of his features.” 

“This is all very well, and very 
true,” said I, writhing rather impa- 
tiently under the first approach to a 
truism, which had lent a common-place 
character to my friend’s truly unique 
lucubrations ; but how is such identi- 
fication as you require to be attained ? 
We cannot walk out of our own bodies 
to take even a hasty inventory of the 
mental furniture of our neighbours,” 

« And why not, young gentleman?” 
asked my new friend very composedly, 
shaking the ashes out of his pipe, 
while I involuntarily looked up, to 
see how far the enhanced twinkle of 
his eye, coupled with the incoherence 
of his last question, might be referred 
to the influence of the second bottle of 
impayable Rudesheimer which had 
found its way from the recesses of his 
flowing gaberdine. ‘ And why not ?” 
reiterated he, after a glance had 
sufficed to satisfy me that potations 
more stimulating certainly than J had 
ever before found my native beverage, 
had affected Aim no more than an 
aguadientes glass of iced water at the 
Puerta del Sol. 

As I| naturally paused for an answer 
to a question not “dreamt of” as yet 
in my juvenile “ philosophy,” my ex- 
traordinary vis a vis came at once to 
the point. 

«¢ Tf,” said he, with affected ironical 
humility, ‘ I gathered rightly the im- 
port of your late incredulous remark, 
it bore the implied wish of Count 
Sigismund D ”"—(at this explicit 
mention of my Christian and surname, 
innocent as they were, I winced like a 
convicted criminal)—“to be put in 
possession of the means of becoming, on 
special occasions, and for a limited 
time, the inhabitant of any mortal 
tenement, a temporary residence 
within which might appear desirable, 
for purposes either of increased ac- 
quaintance with, or adequate appre- 
ciation of the conduct, character, 
and motives of the party ordinarily 
domiciled therein. The wish, Herr 
Graf, is a very natural one, springing 
partly from a laudable ancestral curi- 
osity, hereditary in your race, which I 
should be the last person in the world 
to discourage. And I am happy, sin- 
gularly happy,” added he, his eyes 
illuminated with a highly fiendish 
twinkle, “to have it in my power 
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to gratify such praiseworthy aspira- 
tions.” 

** Do you see this ring?” asked he, 
handing to me one of the smallest 
size, and most admirable, evidently 
antique workmanship. ‘ By lending 
it, as I am quite disposed to do, to so 
promising a votary of the occult 
sciences, I shall enable you to locate 
yourself, with all the familiarity of a 
denizen, in any human bosom which it 
may import you specially to inhabit 
and explore. But as the unlimited 
privilege of such domiciliary visits 
would be equally troublesome to 
others, and fatiguing to yourself, my 
invariable practice is to restrict it to 
three, while the ring, on the faith of 
German honour and probity”—(a per- 
ceptible sneer)— must be replaced 
with me, to save the désagrémens of a 
forcible resumption, within the period 
of three years. With a view to the 
former limitation of the privilege, I 
strongly advise you not to waste it 
rashly on idle curiosity, but reserve it 
for the weightier epochs of your his- 
tory; while the restriction of your 
tenure to three years will, I doubt 
not, sufficiently remind you not to let 
these elapse without availing yourself, 
to the permitted extent, of such rare 
and precious opportunities.” 

If I looked up before to ascertain 
whether my companion was sober, it 
was not with any doubt of his decided 
insanity that I now rather averted my 
eyes from his unseen, but not less for- 
cibly remembered features. heir 
whole expression, wild, unearthly, and 
painful as I had felt it to be during 
even the most flowing period of our 
genial intercourse, now deepened my 
conviction that the rare talents and 
commanding intellect of this singular 
person were, as too frequently hap- 
pens, rendered valueless by mental 
aberration—at least that degree of it 
on particular subjects, which, in me- 
dical phrase, is styled “ hallucina- 
tion.” To argue with persons so cir- 
cumstanced, is proverbially fruitless ; 
to incense them, (situated especially, 
as we then were, at a distance from 
all possibility of human intervention,) 
absurd and impolitic; and whether, 
(as, if the power of the ring had ex- 
tended to myself, I should probably 
have detected,) I accepted it with any 
latent idea of its possible efficacy, I 
at the time persuaded myself I did so 
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at the simple suggestion of benevolent 
compliance with the morbid fancy of 
an old crack-brained, though highly- 
gifted victim of monomania. 

Be my motives what they might, 
my companion was too politic to ques- 
tion or analyse them; or by investigat- 
ing the extent of my belief, in his wild 
assertions, to pique me into doubt or 
refutation of them, or startle me from 
acceptance of a hoon, on the supposi- 
tion of its reality, of so very equivocal 
a nature. Taking deliberately from 
his finger the little antique, and hold- 
ing it to the brasero, so as to let light 
fall on its hieroglyphical emblems— 

‘On the position of these,” said 
he, ‘depends either the potency or 
utter harmlessness of this unique gem. 
In case of sudden emergency arising, 
in which you may wish to invoke its 
aid, I recommend you to wear it ha- 
bitually—only reversing, on such spe- 
cial occasions, its mystic symbols, so 
that the head of Isis, here represented, 
may point towards the party whose 
locum tenens you are inspired with the 
wish to become.” 

I mechanically accepted, and drew 
on the ring, feeling, as a shudder 
crossed my frame in so doing, as 
foolish as an esprit fort when betrayed 
into superstitious feelings by the reci- 
tal of a ghost story. Nothing more 
passed on the subject ; yet, long as we 
had already sat, and rapidly as the 
night now waned, my friend’s conver- 
sational powers were as inexhaustible 
as ever. But I no longer listened 
with the same interest. Confidence 
had given place to well-founded suspi- 
cion either of insanity or imposture ; 
and as all trace of the former re- 
mained confined to a single topic, the 
idea of the latter necessarily gained 
ground in my mind. 

It was not then to be wondered at 
if (in spite of his specious warnings 
against idle curiosity, nay, perhaps in 
consequence of them) I gradually 
yielded to the temptation of subjecting 
to the first ordeal of scrutiny the interior 
economy of my mysterious vis a vis ; or 
rather (as reason preferred designating 
the process) proving, on the empiric 
himself, the fallacy of his vaunted 
nostrum. After a period of consider- 
able hesitation, occasioned partly by 
the secret repugnance I felt to identi- 
fying myself, even in sport, with a 
creature from whom my very soul re- 
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volted, and partly by a vague fear of 
offending a being of whose power 
and energies, even in madness and de- 
crepitude, I experienced an unac- 
countable dread, I seized a moment 
when the old man, exhausted perhaps 
by his long vigils and incessant con- 
versational exertions, had leaned back, 
as if dozing, in his chair—to turn, un- 
perceived, the position of the mystic 
talisman, and to point, in pushing over 
to him the small remnant of the yet 
unfinished third bottle of Rhenish, 
the head of the fatal figure towards its 
late possessor. 

My disappointment—which, con- 
scious how childish it was, I shrunk 
from confessing to myself—on per- 
ceiving, after the lapse of a few mi- 
nutes, no change in my personal iden- 
tity, was at the moment compensated 
by flattering myself that the attempt 
to invade the penetralia of his bosom 
had at least remained unsuspected by 
its object. A peal of shrill and sar- 
donic laughter, into which he suddenly 
burst, soon undeceived me. 

«And so you thought, Mein Herr 
Bursch,” exclaimed he, with a grin of 
mingled contempt and exultation, * to 
indulge that idle curiosity which I 
warned you was the weakest point of 
your weak character, by striving to 
transfer your pigmy fragment of a 
soul into a receptacle, the boundless 
capacities of which would soon have 
taught it the lesson of its own utter in- 
significance! Well is it for you, rash 
boy! that the attempt to identify your- 
self with me was as fruitless as the 
idea was presumptuous! Success in 
it, had it been possible, would have in- 
volved consequences which, were I to 
unfold them, would freeze the current 
of your youthful blood! But though, 
like a skilful master workman, I may 
defy puny efforts to unlock my secrets, 
even with a key of my own providing, 
it is fit you should pay the penalty of 
the meditated treason. Your attempt, 
abortive as it has proved, must stand 
for one of the three chances (not, as I 
hinted, with your turn of mind to 
have been thus thrown away) which 
were afforded you of ascertaining how 
you stood with your fellow-mortals. 
The remainder I foresee you will, in 
the waywardness of folly, misuse as 
signally as you have done the first ; 
but in these, or any of your concerns, 
you cannot now expect me to take a 
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All I stipulate for— 
since my promise forbids my instant 
resumption of the forfeited ring—is 
its being punctually deposited this day 
three years on the altar of the ruined 
chapel in the castle of Rabenstein. I 
might, were I revengeful, assign you a 
more distant pilgrimage; but, with 
your restless character, home will pro- 
bably be the last place where you will 
voluntarily be found. And now, 
young man, to sleep with what appe- 
tite you may! Henceforth, I hold no 
farther converse with one unworthy 
of my condescension.” 

It would be hard to say whether 
regret at failure—shame under detec- 
tion—or surprise at what seemed the 
supernatural prescience of the myste- 
rious being before me, predominated 
in the complicated feelings with which 
I writhed under his scornful rebuke. 
I gazed at him as the expiring embers 
of the brasero threw their lurid light 
on his wizard lineaments, till they as- 
sumed, in my imagination, a demoniac 
character ; and instinctively pushed my 
chair as far as possible from contact 
with the diminutive and contemptible 
form in which lay shrouded the ener- 
gies, bodily and mental, of a giant. 
So thoroughly did my excited fancy, 
by degrees, recoil from him, and so 
rapidly did dislike and contempt ex- 
pand into absolute loathing, that, had 
not sleep sheltered him from all save 
a coward’s vengeance, the temptation 
to invade his mysteries might not im- 
probably have been succeeded by the 
more irresistible one to deprive him of 
life! To return, at morning light, 
his hateful gift was the fixed purpose 
of my soul. Visions of denouncing 
him, as a cheat and dabbler in forbid- 
den arts, to the proper authorities, 
succeeded to thoughts of blood in my 
excited imagination, till, exhausted by 
a night of intense emotion, and heated 
by the wine I had _ unconsciously 
quaffed, I at length fell asleep. 

The morning sun streamed brightly 
through every window of the vast 
hall, when my eyes again opened to 
its rays. They lit up with unwonted 
cheerfulness the long dark array of 
ponderous folios, banishing, during 
their brief sojourn, the cimmerian 
darkness of many an obscure recess, 
and rendering completely visible, in 
all its length and vastness, an apart- 
ment never perhaps, at any less privi- 
2a 
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leged hour, so thoroughly illuminated. 
I rubbed my eyes, and cast them in 
the hated, yet inevitable direction of 
my sleeping boon companion. He 
was not there! Brasero, pipes, bot- 
tles, all relics of an orgie probably 
unique in the locality, had vanished 
with him ; and the huge reading-table, 
whose sanctity they had so lately out- 
raged, reposed as calmly unsullied, as 
if never desecrated by aught more 
profane than some canonized legend, 
or richly-illuminated missal. 

1 looked at my watch. The morn- 
ing was certainly far advanced. 
Diego, (between whom and an acknow- 
ledged frequenter of the library, it 
was very possible to suppose some 
compact or collusion,) might have al- 
ready entered, and, for his own sake, 
afforded assistance in removing the 
evidence of his criminal connivance. 
But when, in this belief, I tried the 
massy doors, they were still fast 
locked ; and when the old porter at 
length, to my great joy, came hobbling 
to open them, his air of unfeigned 
amazement, and scarcely prevented 
swoon of apprehension, on perceiving 
a living proof of his over night’s ne- 
gligence, would have acquitted him, 
before any tribunal in Christendom, 
of a previous hand in the transaction. 

This being the case, the old func- 
tionary was no less glad to turn me 
out of his precincts than I to be so 
emancipated ; and I turned my back, 
I blush to say, for ever on the learned 
treasures of the Biblioteca Reale. Of 
the being with whom they must ever, 
in my mind, remain associated, no 
more was ever seen or heard; and 
had not the ring on my finger borne 
its silent testimony to the reality of 
the interview, I should, ere long, have 
set down the whole for a bona fide 
dream, inspired by a chance locking 
up in so peculiar and exciting a 
bivouac. 

I should have forthwith quitted 
Madrid, had I not been unconsciously 
induced to linger by an affaire du 
ceur, savouring almost as much of 
romance as my nocturnal adventure. 
Accident had put it in my power to 
render, during the period of a brief 
but sanguinary insurrection, the most 
essential services to the family of a 
wealthy inhabitant of Madrid, to 
whose care I had been consigned by 
a German correspondent; and his 
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daughter, rescued, by my interposi- 
tion, from a band of intoxicated ma- 
rauders, had awakened in my breast, 
by her devoted gratitude, as well as 
her rare charms of person and mind, 
an hourly increasing passion. 

As long as its demonstrations were 
confined to daily visits at her father’s, 
and attentions, the more acceptable, 
perhaps, that they were unobtrusive, 
Juanita’s reception of them had been 
abundantly encouraging; nor could 
the most timid lover have long failed 
to construe into proofs of sincere and 
growing partiality,the enhanced sparkle 
in her eye, and flush on her cheek, 
which marked my daily approach. 
But no sooner had I, with the precipi- 
tance of youth and passion, perhaps pre- 
maturely disturbed this auspicious state 
of tacit encouragement, by an explicit 
avowal of my attachment and offer 
of my hand, than a sudden damp 
seemed cast by it on the hitherto wel 
come enjoyment of my society ; an 
Juanita—of whose reciprocal predilec- 
tion at least, there] could be no man- 
ner of doubt—if she did not, in com- 
pliance with her father’s expressed 
wishes in my favour, absolutely refuse 
my suit, was thrown by it into a state 
of melancholy abstraction, wholly in- 
compatible with that cordial accep- 
tance of it, on which I had, perhaps, 
too confidently reckoned. 

I have said that to her father—a 
man of the world and of liberal ideas 
—difference of country, nay even of 
creed, presented no obstacle to an al- 
liance which gratified, by its nobility, 
his pride of birth, and more than satis- 
fied by its opulence, a disposition by 
no means grasping or mercenary. His 
chief wish in it, after all, was to pro- 
mote his only child’s welfare and hap- 
piness, even at the sacrifice of her 
society ; and sufficiently observant as 
he was, to have detected in her con- 
duct many irrefragable proofs of re- 
ciprocal affection, he was, like myself, 
utterly baffled in the attempt to recon- 
cile these with her evident reluctance 
to accept my proffered hand. 

Nothing is so intolerable to a young 
and ardent mind as suspense; and I 
could, after weeks spent thus between 
hope and fear, have rather courted 
the worst confirmation of the latter, 
thin daily read in the tearful and 
averted eyes of Juanita, and her wan- 
ing bloom, the struggle which strong 
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internal feelings adverse to my wishes 
were evidently maintaining in her 
bosom. 

«© What a pity !” I exclaimed to my- 
self one morning, as my eye fell casus ally 
on the ring which I still mechanically 
wore, * that this bauble cannot indeed 
possess the virtue ascribed to it by yon 
audacious charlatan, and enable me at 
once to fathom the mysterious aversion 
of one who so evidently loves,to sanction 
our mutual felicity.” In so saying, I 
had drawn the ring indignantly off, 
meaning to deposit it, as I h: ad long 
intended, in the deepest nook of my 
writing-desk, The key, however, it 
so happened, was out of the w: ay, and 
not choosing to leave at the mercy of 
the inmates of a public lodging- house, 
the property, however valueless, of 
another, I hastily drew on the ring 
again, and proceeded to the scene of 
iny daily fascination—the house of 
Senor Gonzales. 

In the gardens—her favourite re- 
treat during the cooler morning hours 
—I found her, in whose presence, 
painful as it had of late become, I had 
long ouly lived. I extended my hand 
as usual, to meet the friendly, though 
often trembling, grasp of her's, and 
had no sooner done so, than I stood 
transfixed and rooted with an excess 
of astonishment, of the external mani- 
festations of which, and their effect on 
the no doubt bewildered maiden, I[ 
remain to this day ignorant. Attri- 
buting them indeed, I believe, to a 
coup de soleil, she fled in quest of as- 
sistance ; but ere she returned I had 
learnt and knew enough, to make me 
relieve her for ever from a conflict 
under which, I became too sadly aware, 
her health was sinking, and life itself 
in danger of soon becoming extinct. 

The words of the mysterious 
stranger un the powers of his fatal 
ring were no delusions! No sooner 
had the accidentally reversed ring 
pointed its mystic symbols towards 
Juanita, than my audibly expressed 
ejaculation of the morning gave it 
potency ; and I became to all intents 
and purposes (as far as character and 
sentiments were concerned) a fond, a 
loving, but bigotted and broken- 
hearted Spanish maiden ! 

Whata revolution was instantly made 
in all my views relating to the advan- 
tages of an alliance, which in my 
consequence of birth I had imagined 
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so flatteringly congenial with the pride 
of the Spanish character! I found 
the ancestral name on which I so 
piqued myself, was to my new and 
strange other self, a sound of barba- 
rian import ; and the visions of future 
residence in my northern castle, which 
gladdened my patriotic heart, meta- 
morphosed into a sentence of chill and 
hyperborean banishment! 

Amid these mortifications, bitter as 
they were, it was balm to find my 
wealth utterly left out of the account ; 
while even iove—all grasping love— 
might have been satisfied with the 
genuineness of the tribute extorted by 
its power from duty, conscience, and 
love of country. But how feebly had 
I hitherto estimated the potency of 
all (save the last) of these powerful 
principles of human feeling and cou- 
duct ! 

I now first comprehended that to a 
duteous daughter, accustomed from 
childhoood to replace a buried mother 
in a widowed parent’s affection, a 
father was bound by ties which love 
itself might loosen, but could never 
rend away ; that to a daughter of the 
south, a! comparatively humble home, 
beneath soft airs, and genial sunshine, 
could outweigh a palace in a less fa- 
voured climate. Nay, I half smiled, 
half shuddered to perceive how deeply 
weighed with the gentlest and softest 
of Madrilenas, the relinquishment for 
ever of the strangely national bull 
fight ! 

But these 1 felt—even while for the 
moment imbued with all Juanita’s life- 
long sentiments of filial and patriotic 
devotion—were elements over which 
love, wonder-working love, was achiev- 
ing a silent bu it certain triumph. There 
reigned, however, a power in the bo- 
som of the pious Catholic maiden, to 
which the first glance within that 
hallowed sanctuary, sufficed to con- 
vince me its inmate would die a 
martyr! Love for a heretic had been 
for months sapping, slowly but surely, 
not her principles but her life. To 
marry him was, in her simple view, 
perdition !—to exchange for a brief 
and troubled dream of sinful earthly 
happiness, the possession of ages of 
felicity beyond the grave! 

When all these sources of cruel agi- 
tation and infallible future misery be- 
came unveiled to me—not by cold 
recital, or even ocular demonstration, 
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but actual identification with their 
every fibre and ramification in the bo- 
som they had so long well nigh fatally 
tortured—how did I reproach myself 
for the selfish perseverance which had 
prolonged the poor girl's martyrdom ; 
for the accusations of caprice and 
coldness with which I had so unjustly 
aggravated her sorrow! And how 
hastily did I set about sacrificing all 
my own views of happiness (visionary 
and delusive as I now perceived they 
must, under every possible result, have 
proved to another) by an instant fare- 
well to Spain and its heroic and con- 
ecientious though prejudiced daughter. 

What I wrote may be left to the 
imagination. Suffice it that a disco- 
very, designed no doubt by a juggling 
friend to have been made too late, 
came early enough to save from misery 
a pair of youthful victims ; to gladden, 
years after, the decline of the virtuous 
Gonzales with grandchildren born 
around his domestic hearth, and edu- 
cated in the faith of their ancestors ; 
and to leave me a sadder but a wiser 
man, at liberty to seek a more equal 
alliance in my own less favoured, yet 
henceforth dearer North. 

If I have been fain to leave to ima- 
gination the details of my parting with 
Juanita, far less would it be possible 
for words to express the state of mind 
into which I was thrown and left by 
the unlooked for verification of the 
mystery of the ring! As well might 
I attempt to account for the proper- 
ties of the loadstone, as to throw the 
slightest ray of light on a subject so 
utterly inscrutable. It is with its 
moral results alone that I wish to ac- 
quaint my posterity ; because much of 
its abjured power may be enjoyed by 
all who seek honestly to place them- 
selves, even in idea, in the situation of 
those they often misjudgingly blame. 

During more than the following two 
years and a half, passed chiefly in my 
native country, in endeavours to com- 
pensate to an excellent mother for the 
wanderings of a somewhat truant 
youth—to my peasants for the long 
absence occasioned by my University 
career—and to myself, by the execution 
of rational plans of internal and ex- 
ternal improvement, fur the years 
misspent in worse than idle researches 
into subjects wisely removed beyond 
mortal ken—the ring remained reso- 
lutely consigned to the safest recess of 
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my family strong box. Never, during 
this period, did I feel interest sufficient 
in the views or sentiments of any one 
around me, to brave for their disco- 
very the recoil of nature from the 
invocation of preternatural agency. 
My mother—the person by whom my 
affections were chiefly engrossed— 
needed no ring to unveil to me her 
two predominant passions of widowed 
affection and maternal tenderness ; and 
though it might have gratified vanity 
to see my own picture, as reflected in 
the mirror of my own partiality, I 
knew too well the horror with which 
the means would have inspired her, to 
unlock, with so unhallowed a key, the 
bosom’s spotless sanctuary. 

But partial—devoted as it may be— 
a mother’s love is never long of a sel- 
fish engrossing character, and mine's 
Jast wish on earth was to see her son 
happily married. I had confided to 
her—for what (save that which would 
have shocked it) did I ever withhold 
from her maternal ear—my juvenile 
passion for the Spanish maiden ; only 
ascribing, of course, to natural causes 
a mutual relinquishment of nearer 
ties,which while I had long since ceased 
to regret them, a Protestant parent 
could not but regard as providential. 

A heart once tenanted, my mother 
knew could not long profitably remain 
unoccupied ; and as soon as the repairs 
on my chateau had dislodged the 
owls (with which the disdainful allu- 
sion to them by the old alehymist had 
induced me to wage a deadly warfare) 
she unfolded to me her own long 
cherished aspirations regarding its fu- 
ture mistress. After my father’s 
death, and during my absence, her 
existence, she told me, had been chiefly 
shielded from despair and desolation, 
by the tender and filial attentions of 
a young female relative, the daughter 
of an impoverished scion of our own 
noble house, who had cheerfully dedi- 
cated to the task of consoling the widow, 
the flower of her yeuthful days, and 
buried unhestitatingly amid my mould- 
ering and desolated towers, a beauty 
which, coupled with ber lofty birth, 
would, in the world she had abjured, 
have purchased for her undoubted dis- 
tinction. 

Nor would my unselfish parent— 
aware of my prolonged absence, and 
the possible uncertainty of my ratiti- 
cation of her darling choice—suffer 
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her own cherished but secret views to 
interfere, beyond a limited period, with 
the prospects of her duteous com- 
panion. Some time before my unex- 
pected return, she had driven Leonora 
reluctantly from her side into the 
wider and gayer sphere of our provin- 
cial capital ; where, if courts are not 
exactly the atmosphere for portionless 
beauty to find disinterested suitors, 
admirers at least, among whom the 
sovereign’s brother might be num- 
bered, hovered around her shrine. 

Neither during her cousin's stay at 
Rabenstein, nor in their subsequent 
close correspondence, had my mother 
been unguarded enough (at least so 
she flattered herself) to hint at the 
object of her own wishes, far less to 
commit, in any shape, her absent son. 
When, therefore, I gave my cheerful 
consent to her proposal of inviting 
Leonora to pass the summer at Ra- 
benstein, I did so with the pleasant 
feeling that no awkward previous gos- 
sip or implied expectations, would 
throw a shade of embarrassment on 
my unfettered opinion of Mademoiselle 
Von D 

She came, and all my mother's re- 
ports of her beauty—partial and highly 
coloured as I had thought them—were 
fully realized; yet were thrown into 
the shade by those charms of charac- 
ter and disposition, which it had been 
hardly possible even for her to exagge- 
rate. Unsophisticated as if she had 
never quitted rural retirement, she re- 
turned to it with a zest which spoke 
volumes for the happiness of our future 
vie de chateau, and if beneath the ra- 
diance of her smiles and the warmth 
of her endearments, my mother’s age 
was renewed, what wonder that her 
son’s heart quickly yielded before their 
resistless influence. So rapidly did Leo- 
nora ‘come, see, and conquer,” tliat 
with a haste, which even my mother 
was inclined to term precipitation, I 
threw myself, and all that was implied 
in the surrender of my hand and heart, 
at the feet of my beautiful though 
portionless cousin. 

Let it not be supposed that indepen- 
dent, opulent as I was beyond my 
utmost desires, her being destitute of 
the gifts of fortune ever weighed a 
moment in the seale of my estimation. 
But, so wayward is man—so prone to 
extract poison from the very sweets of 
his cup, her utter destitution formed 


a slight alloy’ in the gratification 
afforded by her prompt, nay, instant 
acceptance of my proffered hand! 
But two short months had elapsed 
since I was an utter stranger—a 
period little enough, suspicion would 
at times whisper, to give birth toa 
genuine reciprocal attachment, on the 
part of one fresh from a court and 
familiar with adulation. Could my 
rank or fortune, and her own dependant 
condition have indeed influenced a con- 
sent so unhesitating ? 

The best proof, perhaps, of the un- 
worthiness in my own eyes of these 
misgivings, was, that at the sight of 
their object,they uniformly melted, like 
murky vapours before the presence of 
the blessed sun ; secondly, that I durst 
not breathe even a hint of their exist- 
ence to my frank, unsuspecting mother. 
Yet from the very warmth of her con- 
gratulations on that rapid success in 
my suit, which, partial as she then 
was, had surpassed her expectations, 
I gathered food for occasional musings 
on the strange contrast in my two 
attempts at matrimony, and the fate 
which had doomed me first to be 
beloved while rejected—and then per- 
chance—oh, that odious word—to find 
myself accepted without the absolute 
certainty of my being beloved. 

Now, if ever, was there scope for 
a third and final test of the properties 
of the ring; and never, perhaps, was 
the temptation resisted in a shape more 
forcible, if not seductive, than when I 
forebore to bring from its conceal- 
ment the talisman which would have 
have silenced (a hope whispered trium- 
phantly) every doubt which shed its 
sickly halo around my approaching 
nuptial joys. 

But 1 had not lived so long in the 
pure and pious atmosphere of female 
companionship, without shrinking with 
added repugnance from aught that 
savoured of unhallowed agency. The 
sneering allusion of the being (be he 
what he might) of the library, to that 
hereditary sin of curiosity, which, by 
lending the ring, he had done all in bis 
power to fasten in a descendant of our 
luckless first parent, came back with 
ominous meaning on my memory. 
Like the spear of Ithuriel, it seemed 
to reveal in the old man the original 
tempter himself, or one of his subor- 
dinate agents; and it would have ill 
become one under whose auspices 
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(urged on by the counsel of a pious 
mother) the ruined chapel of Raben- 
stein had been transformed into a 
neat, cheerful village church, to pol- 
lute, by recourse to forbidden agency, 
the sacrifice to be in due time laid on 
its restored and consecrated altar. 

In the double strength, then, of con- 
fiding love, and of higher and holier 
feelings, I exorcised from my path the 
evil spirit of doubt and suspicion, and 
threw myself for happiness on the 
faith and integrity of the bright being 
by whom that path was henceforward 
to be illumined. And oh, how richly 
was I repaid for the sacrifice! On 
the auspicious day which made Leo- 
nora mine, I dropped, at the close 
of the ceremony, the hated symbol of 
distrust and espionage on the steps of 
the nuptial altar. On the morrow I 
revealed to her, in the full tide of 
wedded confidence, its singular history 
and powers ; and in so doing, (uncon- 
sciously perhaps,) enough of my late 
resistance to their exercise, to induce 
her to confide to me, with a half re- 
proachful smile, a counter talisman in 
the key of her private escritoire, where, 
bound together by a long fair tress of 
the locks of my childhood, reposed a 
boyish miniature (copied by herself 
from one of my mother's), whose con- 
nection with a file of letters from that 
partial parent, breathing enthusiastic 
praises of her absent son, and uncon- 
scious aspirations after his union with 


A Night with Mephistopheles. 
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their object, attested the hold which, 
almost from its first pulsation, he had 
been acquiring over a youthful and 
susceptible heart. 

Had more been wanting to prove 
that in Leonora’s prompt acceptance 
of one thus half betrothed, there 
lurked no sordid or unworthy motives, 
a billet in the same, till then strictly 
sacred receptacle, tendering to its 
lovely owner the long-since rejected 
hand of Prince Maximilian of X ’ 
put a climax to a connubial felicity 
never since overshadowed by the 
vestige of a cloud. 

On the lowest step of the chapel at 
Rabenstein was found by the sexton 
an almost illegible scrawl, containing 
in its brief, characteristic tenor, the 
moral of this strange, mysterious his- 
tory ; which, if my children have not 
perused it in vain, will inculcate con- 
fidence in their fellow-mortals and 
mistrust of all who would endow them 
with gifts beyond humanity. I[t ran 
thus :— 

** You have escaped. Had you pro- 
fited to their full extent by the pri- 
vileges of the ring, it would have re- 
mained in your possession, but on con- 
ditions from which your pusillanimity 
would have shrunk ; at the expense of 
all those cherished delusions for which 
weak man is content to forego the 
clearer vision, and expanded powers 
enjoyed by a race whose daring he 
wants courage to emulate.” 
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ARTIOSTO, 


In our last chapter on Italian poetry, 
we prepared our readers for the study 
of Ariosto’s great work, by an analysis 
of the story of the InNaMorato. The 
romance of Boiardo is throughout con- 
ceived in a higher and more serious 
tone than that of Ariosto; but this is 
little felt by the modern reader, who 
for the most part sees not the original 
poem of Boiardo, but the dexterous sub- 
stitute for it given by Berni, in which 
the peculiarities of Ariosto’s style are 
imitated and exaggerated. Berni, 
however, is a faithful narrator of the 
story, and we cannot, on the whole, 
fall out with the decision of the Italian 
public, who, in spite of many attempts 
of their critics to restore the original 
work, determinately prefer the imita- 
tion. Whatever the effect at first 
may have been on Ariosto’s popularity, 
of continuing the subject of another 
rather than composing an independent 
poem, there can be no doubt that the 
necessity of this reference renders his 
work at present less acceptable to 
readers who will shrink from any 
thing requiring antecedent study. It 
breaks the unity of the poem even 
more than his plan of relating parts 
of each of his stories, and then leaving 
them unfinished, to take up the thread 
of some other unconnected incident in 
the variety of adventures through 
which he conducts his knights and 
damsels. Through the whole work, 
however, a distinct plan prevails, and 
is sufficiently announced in the open- 
ing of the poem. The adventures of 
the knights, engaged in repelling the 
Moorish invaders of France, in the 
time of Charlemagne; the strange mad- 
ness that fell on Orlando; and the mar- 
riage of Rogero, who seems to be the 
true hero of the poem, with Brada- 
mante, the ancestress of the House of 
Este, these are the three leading sub- 
jects of the poem, and with one or 
other of these every subordinate inci- 
dent is connected. 


PART Il. 


The invaders had made their way 
to the confines of Paris; Charles, to 
save the capital, gives them battle, and 
is defeated. Angelica, our readers 
will remember, has been consigned to 
the care of Namus, the old Duke of 
Bavaria, by Charlemagne, with the 
intention of giving her to whichever 
of the cousins, Orlando or Rinaldo, 
should most distinguish himself against 
the Saracens in the battle which had 
so fatal and so unexpected an issue. 
Angelica, foreseeing the issue of the 
battle, thinks it wise to make her 
escape, and mounting her horse, flies 
to a thick wood, where she meets 


*« In a close path a horseless cavalier.” 


He has his shield on his arm; he is 
belted and mailed, and with his helmet 
on his head. He flies more lightly 
through the forest, we are told, than 
a half-clothed peasant running for a 
rustic prize. She no sooner sees him 
than she too flies; and her flight and 
agitation are compared to those of a 
shepherd girl who has been startled by 
the sight of asnake. This was Ri- 
naldo, that had of late drunk of the 
fountain of love; but unluckily An- 
gelica had about the same time tasted 
of that of hatred. She turns her pal- 
frey round and leaves the choice of 
how she shall go to the sagacious 
horse. She reaches the banks of a 
river, and, lo! another adventure. 
Ferrau, the Spanish infidel, who had 
long before, as our readers will re- 
member, fought for Angelica, and 
who had slain her brother, Argalia, 
is leaning over the stream. He had 
gone to it to take a drink of water, 
using his helmet asacup. The hel- 
met had fallen into the stream, and he 
was seeking as he best could to re- 
cover it, when he was startled by the 
cries of Angelica, whom Rinaldo had 
all but overtaken. 


‘* Courteous and haply gifted with a breast 
As warm as either of the cousins two, 
As bold as if his brows in steel were dressed, 
The succour which she sought he lent, and drew 
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His falchion and against Rinaldo pressed, » 
Who saw with little fear the champion true. 

Not only each to each was known by sight, 

But each had proved in arms his foeman’s might. 


“Thus as they are, on foot the warriors vie 

In cruel strife, and blade to blade oppose ; 
No marvel plate or brittle mail should fly 

When anvils had not stood the deafening blows. 
It now behoves the palfrey swift to ply 

His feet, for while the knights in combat close 
Him, vexed to utmost speed with goading spurs, 
By waste or wood the frightened damsel stirs.” 


Angelica’s plan in all difficulties is  falchion or otherwise, who is best en- 
to fly. Rinaldo proposes to his pagan titled to her. The pagan feels the 
adversary a truce, and suggests the reasonableness of the proposal, and 
wisdom of their jointly pursuing the both mount Ferrau’s horse. 
flying game, and then determining, by 


‘** On foot the Spaniard left not Aymon’s son ; 
But him to mount his courser’s crupper prayed, 
And both united chased the royal maid.” 


Then follows one of those passages which defies translation. 


* Oh gran bontad de cavalieri antiqui ! 

Eran rivali, eran di fe diversi, 

E si sentian de gli aspri colpi iniqui, 
Per tutta la persona anco dolersi ; 

E pur per selve oscure e calli obliqui 
Insieme van senza sospetto aversi. 

Da quattro sproni il destrier punto arriva 

Dove una strada in due si dipartiva.”* 


Where the way divides, the heroes self on the banks of the stream, and 
part company. Ferrau, after wander- at the very spot where he had lost the 
ing for awhile in the forest, finds him- _ helmet. 


Poplar is a tree ‘* Hard by the bank a tall young poplar grew, 
that groweth by the Which he cut down, thereof a pole to make, 
water like a willow re : 2 ae : ° 
With which each place in feeling and in view, 
To find his skull he up and down doth rake; 
But lo! a hap unlooked for doth ensue, 
While he such needless, fruitless pain doth take, 
He saw a knight arise out of the brook 
Breast high, with visage grim and angry look. 


* We transcribe Rose’s and Sir John Harington’s translations :— 


“* Oh, goodly truth in cavaliers of old! 
Rivals they were, to different faith were bred ; 
Nor yet the weary warrior’s wounds were cold, 
Still smarting from these strokes so fell and dread, 
Yet they together ride by waste and wold, 
And, unsuspecting, devious dingle tread. 
Them while four spurs infest his foaming sides, 
Their courser brings to where the way divides.” 
Rose. 


** Oh, ancient knights of true and noble heart, 

Rivals they were, one faith they lived not under ; 
Besides they felt their bodies shrewdly smart 

Of blows late given, and yet (behold a wonder) 
Through thick and thin, suspicion set apart, 

Like friends they ride and parted not asunder 
Until the horse, with double spurring drived, 
Unto a way parted in two arrived,” 

HARINGTON. 
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The ghost of ‘“‘ The knight was armed at all points save the head, 
agen And in his hand he held the helmet plain— 
That very helmet which such care had bred 
In him that late had sought it with such pain, 
And looking grimly on Ferrau, he said, 
A faithless wretch, in promise false and vain, 
It grieves thee now this helmet so to miss, 
That should of right be rendered long ere this. 


‘* Remember, cruel pagan, when you killed 
Me, brother to Angelica the bright, 
You said you would, as I then dying willed, 
Mine armour drown when finished were the fight ; 
Now, if that fortune have the thing fulfilled, 
Which thou thyself shouldst have performed in right, 
Grieve not thyself, or if thou wilt be grieved, 
Grieve that thy promise cannot be believed.”* 


Argalia, or the ghost of Argalia, mets, every one of which he would 
having thus accidentally become pos- find very becoming, if he could only 
sessed of his helmet, determines to manage to get it. ‘There is,” said 
keep it, and assures Ferrau that there he, “for instance, Rinaldo’s, or Or- 
are in the world some very good hel- _lando’s would do admirably.” 


‘* Bristled the paynim’s every hair at view 
Of that grim shade uprising from the tide 
And vanished was his fresh and healthful hue, 
While on his lips the half-formed accents died. 
Next hearing Argalia, whom he slew 
(So was the warrior hight) that stream beside, 
Thus his unknightly breach of promise blame, 
He burned all over flushed with rage and shame.” 


In indignation he swears by his Angelica, meantime, flies through 
mother’s life (a Spanish form of adju- the forest imagining that she is pur- 
ration) that he will never put helmet sued by Rinaldo. 
on his head till he can win Orlando’s. 


‘* As a young roe or fawn of fallow deer 
Who mid the shelter of its native glade, 
Has seen a hungry pard or tiger tear 
The bosom of its bleeding dam, dismayed, 
Bounds, through the forest green in ceaseless fear 
Of the destroying beast from shade to shade, 
And at each sapling touched, amid its pangs, 
Believes itself between the monster’s fangs. 


‘* One day and night and half the following day, 
The damsel wanders wide, nor whither knows; 
Then enters a deep wood, whose branches play, 
Moved lightly by the freshening breeze which blows 
Through this two clear and murmuring rivers stray, 
Upon their banks a fresher herbage grows, 
While the twin streams their passage slowly clear 
Make music with the stones and please the ear.” 


She begins to feel herself at last in must avail ourselves of Sir John Ha- 
safety, and allowing her horse to pas- _rington’s rhyme, to describe the place 
ture at will on the bank, thinks of of her intended rest. 
laying herself down to sleep—but we 


‘* Hard by the brook an arbour she descried, 
Wherein grew fair and very fragrant flowers, 
With roses sweet and other trees beside, 
Wherewith the place adorns the native bowers 


——<$<——$ - aw 


* Harington. 
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So fencéd in with shades on either side, 

Safe from the heat of late or early hours 
The boughs and leaves so cunningly were mixt 
No sun, no light, could enter them betwixt.” 


Within, the tender herbs a bed do make 
Inviting folk to take their rest and ease, 
Here means this lady fair a nap to take, 
And falls to sleep, the place so well doth please. 
Not long she lay, but her a noise did wake, * 
The trampling of a horse did her disease. 
And looking out, as secret as she might, 
To come all armed she saw a comely knight. 


She knows not yet if he be foe or friend, 
*T wixt hope and fear, she doubtfully doth stand. 
And what he means to do she doth attend, 
And who it was she fain would understand. 
The knight did to the river side descend, 
And resting down his head upon his hand, 
All in a muse he sitteth still alone, 
Like one transformed into a marble stone.” 


After resting for an hour or more 
in this kind of trance, he is at last 
overheard by Angelica lamenting his 
fate and complaining of the capri- 
cious destiny to which he is exposed, 


who, he complains, is indisposed to 
reward his love with more than words 
and looks, while a more favoured 
lover has to boast of more tender 
favours. 


by the cruelty of some fair maiden 


‘* Bare words and looks scarce cheer my hopeless state, 
And the prime spoils reward another's suit. 
Then since for me nor fruit nor blossoms hangs, 
Why should I longer pine in hopeless pangs ? 


‘** The virgin hath her image in the rose 
Sheltered in garden on its native stock 
Which there in solitude and safe repose, 
Blooms, unapproached by shepherd or by flock, 
For this earth teems and freshening water flows, 
And breeze and dewy dawn its sweets unlock 
With such the wishful youth his bosom dresses 
With such the enamoured damsel braids her tresses. 


** But wanton hands no sooner this displace 

From the maternal stem where it was grown, 
Then all is withered; whatsoever grace 

Is found with man in heaven; bloom, beauty, gone, 
The damsel who should hold in higher place 

Than light or life, the flower which is her own, 
Suffering the spoiler’s hand to crop the prize 
Forfeits her worth in every other’s eyes.”* 


woman’s wit determines to avail her- 
self of his services to conduct her 
to her own country ; of returning his 
love she does not for a moment think. 


Angelica now recognizes in the 
stranger knight her old lover, King 
Sacripant, who has wandered from the 
east in pursuit of her, and with 


* * Ut flos in septis secretus nascitur hortis, 
Ignotus pecori, nullo contusus aratro ; 
Quem mulcent aure, firmat sol, educat imber, 
Multi illum pueri, multz optavere puelle. 
Idem, quum teneri carptus defloruit ungui, 
Nulli illum pueri, null optavere puelle. 
Sic virgo, dum intacta manet, dum, cara suis est 
Quum castum amisit est polluto corpore florem, 
Nec pueris jucunda manet nec cara puellis. 
Catullus, 
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s with his plaint her heart no measure keeps : 
Cold as the column which the builder rears, 
Like haughty maid who holds herself above 
The world and deems none worthy of her love. 


But her from harm amid these woods to keep, 
The damsel weened she might his guidance need, 
For the poor drowning caitiff, who, chin-deep, 
Implores not help is obstinate indeed— 
Nor will she if she let the occasion sleep 
Find escort that will stand her in such stead : 
For she that king by long experience knew 
Above all other lovers kind and true.” 


But not the more for this the maid intends 

To heal the mischief which her charms hath wrought, 
And for past ills to furnish glad amends 

In that full bliss by pining lover sought. 
To keep the king in play are all her ends, 

His help by some device or fiction bought, 


And having to his purpose taxed his daring, 
To re-assume, as wont, her haughty bearing, 


An apparition, bright and unforeseen, 
She stood, like Venus or Diana fair, 

In solemn pageant issuing on the scene 
From out of shadowy wood or murky lair. 

And ‘ Peace be with you!’ cried the youthful queen, 
* And God preserve my honour in his care, 

Nor suffer that you blindly entertain 

Opinion of my fame so false and vain.’ 


‘ Not with such wonderment a mother eyes, 
With such excessive bliss, the son she mourned 
As dead, lamented still with tears and sighs, 
Since the thinned files without her boy returned— 
Not such her rapture as the king’s surprise 
And eestacy of joy when he discerned 
The lofty presence, cheeks of heavenly hue, 
And lovely form which broke upon his view. 


He, full of fond and eager passion, pressed 
Towards his Lady, his Divinity ; 

And she now clasped the warrior to her breast 
Who, in Cathay, had haply been less free. 

And now again the maid her thoughts addressed 
Towards her native land and empery, 

And feels, with hope revived, her bosom beat, 

Shortly to repossess her sumptuous seat.” 


She tells Sacripant of her adven- 
tures since they last met—how, under 
Orlando’s guidance and protection, 
she had returned to Europe. How 
she had escaped all such dangers as 
the words she had overheard from 
him referred to. Perhaps this was 
true, says the poet, however improbable 
—but Sacripant saw with the dazzled 
eyes of alover. Love sees but what 
it wishes to see, and Angelica was to 
Sacripant the same pure vision that 
had enraptured his youthful fancy. 
There was no reason to doubt the ho- 
nour of Angelica, although the mali- 


cious poet amuses himself with this 
passing jest, imitating Boiardo, who, 
in relating this part of the adventures 
of Orlando and Angelica, owns he is 
telling what would be a very improba- 
ble story were the lady, under the same 
circumstances, intrusted to his own 
care. Sacripant is not as generous as 
Orlando, and is disposed to avail him- 
self of the opportunity which placed 
the lady in his power—when a third 
is added to their party. This is a 
warrior in snow-white armour, and 
with a snow-white plume; Sacri- 
pant springs to horse, and prepares 
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to slay the intruder. The encounter 
is a fierce one; Sacripant’s horse is 
killed and his rider crushed beneath 
his weight. The unknown knight is 
satisfied with his victory, and rides 
on, making no further inquiry about 
his adversary or his fortunes. An- 
gelica raising Sacripant from the 
ground, endeavours, with a smile, 
to persuade him that as he has 
kept the field he is properly the 
conqueror. While this parley con- 
tinues, a messenger comes up and 
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inquires have they seen the knight 
of the white plume. Sacripant tells 
what has just occurred, and is mor- 
tified to find that his conqueror is— 
a woman—the redoubted Brada- 
mante. The ungenerous purpose of 
Sacripant is, perhaps, unsuspected by 
Angelica, and she mounts behind him 
on his second horse. They have not 
journeyed through the forest more 
than two miles when they meet 3 
noble courser 


** With housings wrought in gold, and richly bound, 
He clears the brook and stream with furious force, 
And whatsoever else impedes his course. 


*** Unless the misty air,’ the damsel cries ; 

* And boughs deceive my sight, yon no ble steed 
Is sure Bayardo who before us flies, 

And parts the wood with such impetuous speed. 
—Yes, ‘tis Bayardo’s self I recognise. 

How well the courser understands our need ! 
Two riders ill a foundered jade would bear ; 
But hither speeds the horse to end that care.’” 


The Circassian king alights, and 
seeks to seize Bayardo’s rein. The 
horse resists, but goes up submissively 


to the maiden, for he remembered, 
when in Albracca, she had of old, 
prepared his food. 


‘* That time the damsel loved Rinaldo bold, 
Rinaldo then ungrateful, stern, and cold.” 


While she pats the steed, Sacripant 
watches his opportunity, and succeeds 
in mounting him ; and she moves from 
croup to saddle on the palfrey. While 
they are about to pursue their journey, 
Rinaldo makes his appearance, and 
straightway demands his steed, and in- 
sists also on the possession of the lady. 


Our readers are aware that the 
lady at present regards Rinaldo with 
detestation. Ariosto had found in the 
classical writers descriptions of foun- 
tains of love and hatred—in Claudian’s 
description of the gardens of Venus- 
we have something of the kind:— + 


‘** Labuntur gemini fontes: hic dulcis ; amarus 
Alter, et infusis corrumpit mella venenis, 
Unde cupidineas armavit Fama sagittas.” 


Near Thebes, too, were springs, one 
of which was supposed to increase, 
the other to take away memory. 
These passages were sufficient to sug- 
gest the fountains of love and hatred 
in the forest of Arden, of which Ri- 
naldo and Angelica drinking, are 
affected—the one, with passionate de- 
sire, the other, with unconquerable 
aversion. Befvre Rinaldo, however, 


* Malagigi was educated at Toledo, 


can make good his claim to either steed 
or damosel, he must encounter with 
Sacripant. The pagan knight meets 
his adversary at fearful disadvantages. 
Bayardo, the steed of Rinaldo seems 
gifted with more than human intelli- 
gence. In fact, there was something 
not canny about the good steed. It 
had been found by Malagigi,* the en- 
chariter, in a mysterious grotto, toge- 


**One of his first exploits was the con- 


quest of the horse Baiardo, which lived in a wood defended by a devil named Rou- 
art, and by a serpent. ‘To deceive the former of these guardians, Mangis tock 
the skin of a bear, lately killed, and made a dress of it, to which he attached at 
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ther with a suit of arms, and the 
sword Fusberta, under the watch of a 
dragon, whom he succeeded in charm- 
ing. The treasure thus obtained was 
bestowed on Rinaldo. 

The steed will not run against his 
master. Every manceuvre of the pagan 
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is defeated by the disobedience of the 
steed. Sacripant leaps down from 
the unmanageable horse, and they 
fight on foot. There is considerable 
life in Sir John Harington’s vigorous 
translation of the passage :— 


** With naked swords there was a noble fight, 
Sometimes they lie aloft, sometimes alow, 
And from their blows the fire flees out in sight. 


‘* Sometime they proffer, then they pause awhile ; 

Sometime strike out, like masters of the play ; 

Now stand upright, now stoop another while ; 
Now open lie, then cover all they may ; 

Now ward, then with a slip the blow beguile; 
Now forward step, now back a little way; 

Now round about ; and where the one gives place, 

There still the other presses in his place.” 


Rinaldo, it is probable, would have 
won the day, for his sword Fusberta 
had already cloven through the Cir- 
cassian’s shield. Angelica, fearing 


her champion’s defeat, takes to flight. 
She has not gone far before she meets 
a hermit. 


‘Devotion in his aspect was exprest, 
And his long beard descended on his breast. 


‘* Wasted he was as much by fasts as age, 
And on an ass was mounted slow and sure ; 
His visage warranted that never sage 
Had conscience more precise or passing pure, 
Though in his arteries time had stilled the rage 
Of blood, and spake him feeble and demure.” 


The old hermit was a hypocrite, or, 
as we are reading an allegorical poem, 
was perhaps Hypocrisy himself—if the 
_masters of allegory had not made 


that saintly vice of the less worthy 
gender. We cannot but give our 
readers one of Sir John Harington’s 
rhymes, describing the old rascal :— 


** And so devoutly cometh this old carrion, 
As if he had been Paul or Saint Hilarion.” 


The seeming hermit is told of 
the combat between Rinaldo and 
Sacripant. He opens his book, for he 
is a magician, and calls up a spirit. 
The lying spirit makes himself seen 
and heard by the combatants, and suc- 
ceeds in persuading them that Ange- 
lica has just met Orlando, and is on 
hor way with him to Paris. Rinaldo 


immediately on this determines to 
pursue her, and leaps on the back of 
Bayardo, who now bounds beneath 
him with delight. His former seem- 
ingly strange conduct is explained in 
a manner very creditable to the good 
faith, as well as the sagacityof the gallant 
steed. The horse, though he did not 
actually speak, yet understood human 


least five hundred fox-tails ; he moreover put on a leathern visor with seven horns 
round it, and when thus attired he bore, as will be readily believed, a greater re- 
semblance to the devil than to any other kind of being. The disguise was so per- 
fect that Rouart himself was deceived, and mistook him for one of his brethren ; 
and on Maugis telling him how well he had succeeded in causing an abbot and ab- 
bess to sin, Rouart was amazingly pleased, and said to Maugis that he merited 
much praise, and that he would be truly welcome on his return to hell. Maugis, of 
course, secured Baiardo, of which he afterwards made a present to Rinaldo.”— 
Panizzi’s Boiardo, Vol. I. p. 70. 
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language, and saw his master’s affec- 
tion for Angelica. He also was wit- 
ness of her flying away at a time that 
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his master was fighting on foot, and 
he thought it the part of a faithful 
servant to follow her. 


** He chased the maid by woods, and floods, and strands, 
In hopes to place her in the warrior’s hands ; 
And with desire to bring him to the maid, 
Galloped before him still with rampant play ; 
But would not let his master mount, afraid 
That he might make bim take another way.” 


Beyardo is, however, now imposed 
on; nor do we think that his believing 
a plausible lie, which has imposed both 
on his master and the Circassian king, 
is any impeachment on his understand- 
ing. He, like them, believes the lady 
to have gone to Paris; and to Paris 
he flies with speed that might seem to 
rival the celerity with which man is 
gifted by modern science. Arrived 
at Paris, Rinaldo finds King Charles 
preparing the city for an obstinate de- 
fence, and meditating an embassy to 
England. Rinaldo, sore against his 
will, is dismissed on this embassy. He 
is, however, compelled to obey, and 
encounters a fearful tempest. The 
poet, however, who has other business 
in hand, cannot for a while tell his ad- 
ventures, but follows the path of his 
sister, Bradamante, through the forest 
after she has unhorsed Sacripant. 
Bradamante, our readers are aware, 


is the ancestress of the House of Este, 
and the poem of Ariosto had for its 
main purpose to illustrate that noble 
family ; the movements of Bradamante 
are therefore of importance. She has 
not advanced far when she comes to a 
rising ground, and a little beyond it is 
a fountain. She saw seated beside the 
fountain a youthful cavalier, whi re- 
counts to her a sad adventure that 
had lately befallen him. He had been 
taking to Charlemagne a band of horse 
and foot, and with him was a lovely 
lady to whom he was passionately at- 
tached. They were on the banks 
of the Rhone, when looking up he 
saw a rider ona winged horse, and 
suddenly the rider pounced down like 
a falcon from above.and carried off the 
lady. After considerable search he 
makes his way to a barren valley, and 
on arock above it, but wholly inac- 
cessible to him, was a castle. 


** From far it shone like flame, and seemed not dicht 
Of marble or of brick, and in my eye 
More wonderful the work, more fair to sight 
The walls appeared as I approached more nigh ; 
lafter learned that it was built by sprite, 
Whose potent fumes had raised and sorcery ; 
Who on this rock its towers of steel did fix, 
Case-hardened in the stream and fire of Styx. 


Each polished turret shines with such a ray, 
That it defies the mouldering rust and rain; 

The robber scours the country night and day, 
And after harbours in this sure domain. 

Nothing is safe which he would bear away, 
Pursued with curses and with threats in vain, 

There (fruitless every hope to foil his art) 

The felon keeps my love—oh, say my heart. 


rt ni 


' 
* Alas, wl 


re is left me 


but to eye 


Her prison on that rock’s aerial crest ? 
Like the she-fox, who hears her offspring cry, 
Standing beneath the ravening eagle’s nest, 
And since she has not wings to rise and fly, 
Runs round the rugged rock with hopeless quest. 
So inaccessible the wild dominion 
‘To whatsoever has not plume and pinion.” 
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The cavalier’s story as it advances 
has new interest fur Bradamante, for 
he tells here that, as he lingered near 
the castle walls," he saw a dwarf lead- 
ing two noble warriors to the cast! 
one was Gradasso, king of Sericane, 
the other was Rogero. Below the 
wizard’s castle a level field of about 
two bow shots in length was the scene 
of an encounter between the adventu- 
rous knights and the owner of the 
castle ; and of this encounter the war- 
rior who converses with Bradamante 
was an anxious witness, for on the 
event depended the deliverance of his 
lady. The fight is described with 
great animation, and continues till 
nightfall with doubtful success. The 
combatants were not as unequally 
matched as might be imagined, for if 
the castellan has his winged horse, on 
the other hand Gradasso has the Al- 
fana,* a mare of monstrous dimensions 
and power, which he rode on as a mode 
of observing or evading his vow never 
to mount a horse till he could get 
Rinaldo’s. As evening, however, is 


e; 


darkening on the scene, the enchanter 


** This was a church most solemn and 
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removes a silken case with which his 
shield had been covered, and the effect 
of its sudden brightness is such, that all 
beholders fall dazzled to the earth ; the 
sarrator of the story is himself deprived 
of all power of seeing the issue, but 
he has no doubt that both knights are 
now prisoners in the sorcerer’s castle. 
“Show me,” says Bradamante, the 
way to this felon’s castle.” She did 
not know to whose guidance she was 
intrusting herself. It was Pinabel, a 
descendant of the wicked line of Ma- 
ganza, whose treachery had been fatal 
too often, and of whom romance or 
history has preserved no good trait. 
He led on and she followed, nothing 
doubting. At last they came to the 
entrance of a cave, and having induce 
her to approach it, he thrust her in, 
and when he hears her fall, he flies 
away on her horse, of which he has 
taken possession. 

Her fall is broken, and on her rising 
from the ground, she finds herself at 
the entrance of an interior cavern. 
which was fashioned as a church. 


devout, 


Standing on marble pillars small and round, 
Raised by great art in arches all about, 
That made each voice to yield a double sound ; 
A lightsome lamp that never goeth out 
Burned on an altar standing on the ground, 
That though the rooms were large and wide in space, 
The lamp did serve to lighten all the place.” 


The solemnity of the place awakened 
devotional fee ‘ling, and with heart and 
lips Bradamante prayed to God. While 
she was yet in prayer she hears the 
grating sound of a wicket door that 
opens in the opposite wall, and from it 
sees a lady coming slowly forth, that 
addresses her by name. The woman 
who thus addressed her is ungirt, is 
barefoot, and her hair flows wildly about 
her head. ‘ Bradamante,”’ said she, 
“TI have waited for thee long; your 


coming is not unexpected. Within 
this cavern is the grave of Merlin, and 
and here the sage reposes till, on the 
day of judgment, his spirit shall rise 
with the dove’s or the raven’s plumes. 
Meanwhile oracular voices are heard 
here, and I have lingered here for 
many weeks expecting thee, as thy 
coming was foretold by Merlin.” Bra- 
damante hears the announcement and 
follows her guide with anxiety to the 
tomb. 


* «* Menage derives the word from Equus ‘ ALFANA dallo Spagnuolo Alfana che 
vale l'istesso e che forse fu cosi formato dall’ articolo Arabo al, e Equa. Equa, eka, 


aha, haka, faca, colla mutazione dell’ 
coll’ articolo Arabo (al) ALFANA.’ 
was written :— 


H in F, facana, e per contrazione fana e poi 
On this metamorphosis the following epigram 


‘* Alfana vient d’equus, sans doute ; 
Mais il faut avouer aussi 
Qu’en venzut de la jusque ici 
li a bien changé en route.” 


Panizzi's Borarvo, Vol. LJ. 
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The very marble was so cle 


ar and bright, 


T hat though the sun no light unto it gave, 


The tomb itself 


Whether it be the nature of 
place with lightsomeness to fill : 


A darksome 


did lighten all the cave. 


some stone, 


Or were it done by magic art alone, 
Or else by help of mathematic skill, 
To make transparencies te meet in one, 
And so convey the sunbeams where you will ; 
But sure it was most curious to behold, 
Set forth with carved works, and gilt with gold. 


5 


. . . 


Searcely had Bradamant above the sill 


Lifted her foot, 


and trod the secret cave, 


When the live spirit, in clear tones that thrill, 
Addressed the martial virgin from the grave— 
* May fortune, chaste and noble maid, fulfil 


Thine every wish, 


* exclaimed the wizard brave, 


‘ Since from thy womb a princely race shall spring, 
Whose name thro’ Italy and earth shall ring.’ "+ 


Merlin first gives her information 
that probably interested her more 
than the fates of her remote descen- 
dants. The will of heaven destines 
her for Rogero. He is to be won 
through her own prowess, too—by her 
own good lance. There is some com- 
fort in this; and Merlin gracefully 
concludes his discourse at the point 
which is most likely to please his fair 
auditress, and leaves Melissa—such is 
the name of the hierophant—to arrange 
all further communications. Melissa 


begins her evocations ; and groupes of 


shadows obey the summons. Brada- 
mante returns into the church, where 
Melissa had drawn a magic ring, little 
more than wide enough to contain the 
maiden, if laid at full length within 
it. On her head she placed a penta- 
cle, as a sure protection against the 
demons, if by possibility any should 
break within the circle. The pentacle 
is a cap constructed with five sides, 
bearing some mystical reference to 


the five senses; and in the south of 


Europe some reliance is still placed 
on its virtues. When the virgin is 
thus dressed, and placed within the 
ring, a more difficult task is imposed, 
She is directed to hold her tongue. 
The spirits crowd to the ring, but can 
go no farther. Each then circles it 


* Harington. 
+ Rose. 

The Indian queen is Angelica. 

InNAMOROTO, canto I. 


LIAN Ports,) Vol. XXVI. p. 189. 


three times, and when this evolution 
is performed, returns to the cave. 
Meanwhile Melissa, who instructs the 
spirits from a book of prophecy what 
part they are to play, informs Brada- 
mante who they are, who are thus re- 
presented. When this pageant of 
future princes—her descendants—has 
passed on, Melissa instructs her how 
she is to defeat the wiles of the en- 
chanter, Atlas, in whose power Ro- 
gero now is. The magic effect of his 
dazzling shield can only be overcome 
by a magic ring, now in the possession 
of the Dwarf Brunello. King Agra- 
mant knows that the destinies of both 
armies and of France depends on the 
part Rogero shall take in the coming 
contest ; and he has sent Brunello to 
try and win him to the side of the in- 
vaders. * Brunello will guide them to 
the castle, in order that, when en- 
trance is gained, he may do what he 
ean to gain over Rogero. Distrust 
Brunello, but use his services; and 
when opportunity offers, do not hesi- 
tate to slay him, and possess yourself 
of the ring. Should he succeed in 
slipping the ring into his mouth, it 
will render him invisible, and enable 
him to transport himself whither he 
pleases.” The ring itself was stolen 
by Brunello from an Indian queen,t{ 


For the circumstance of the ring, see the 
See also Dupin University MaGazine. (Article, Ira- 
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and Brunello himself, though an amus- 
ing scoundrel in his way, is one of 
whom it were well that earth was rid. 
His cunning is that of a mischievous 
imp, and the only objection to slaying 
him is, that it is soiling a noble weapon 
to employ it in giving a dog of the kind 
the death of a man. 

3radamante listens with anxiety to 
the advice of the generous enchantress. 
With Rogero, whom she seeks with 
such earnestness, and whose destinies 
she has just learned are for ever inter- 
woven with hers, she has hitherto had 
but one interview. When King Agra- 
mant had first meditated the invasion 
of France, he had been assured by an 
old necromancer that victory could 
not be obtained without the assistance 
of Rogero. The war itself was un- 
dertaken, as all readers of romance 
know, to avenge the death cf Trojano, 
the father of Agramant. Rogero 
was the son of Galaciella, the sister 
of Trojano. By his father’s side, he 
is descended from the house of Priam, 
and thus related, in no distant degree, 
with the Emperor Charlemagne. The 
incidents of the wooing and wedding 
of Galaciella are worth recording, as 
few will suspect how the father of 
Rogero won his bright and beauteous 
bride. Riza, or Rhegio, is besieged, 
and the fair Galaciella is one of the 
Saracen invaders. She engages in 
single combat with a Christian war- 
rior, who succeeds in smiting her 
down with the sword. The wounds 
are not mortal ; and a serious dialogue 
ensues, in which he teaches her some 
lessons of theology ; and he straight- 
way baptizes, and marries her. His 
brother, Beltrame, an ungenerous 
viper, is above measure annoyed at 
this, as he had himself taken a fancy 
to the fair catechumen. And Bel- 
trame’s revenge is taken by betraying 
Rhegio to the enemy, and his brother 
to death. The widow has no choice 
but flight; and the opportunity of 
flying is only granted on her consent- 
ing to return to the religion of Maho- 
met. From this alternative she shrinks 
at first, but ends in a feigned adoption 
of the required creed, and is shipped 
off for Africa. That her zeal for 
Christianity is sincere is proved by her 
contriving to slay all the infidels on 
board, that is, the whole crew. She 
lands at last, all alone in her glory, on 
a desolated island, and dies after giv- 


Vou. XXVI.—No. 155. 
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ing birth io Rogero and a twin sister. 
The two children were confided to the 
care of the African magician, Atlantes, 
whose dwelling is on the mountain 
Carena. To ascertain the precise 
situation of Carena presented serious 
difficulties to King Agramant and 
his wise men. His army was like 
that theatrical company, in which 
there was nothing but kings; and one 
of his kings wandered far and wide in 
search of Carena, and returned with 
the information that, in his opinion, it 
was no where. Perhaps it was the 
very Outopia, or Utopia of later ro- 
mancers. Another council is held, 
and the old conjuror (himself a king, 
Garamantes by name) insists on the 
existence of the mountain, though he 
cannot say where it is, and adds, that 
the way to it can only be discovered 
by whoever is fortunate enough to 
possess the ring of Angelica. The 
old king feels that bis audience is still 
incredulous. “I grieve,” said he, 
“that I possess the gift of seeing 
things before they come to pass. As 
for instance, Inow know that I shall 
in a moment die ;” and he dies. A 
reward is offered to whoever finds the 
ring ; and one of the council presents 
the Dwarf Brunello, who is more 
subtle than any of the beasts of the 
field, and who has a taste for the com- 
mission, as it had in it any ingredient 
of mischief or malice. Brunello is a 
thief—not exactly one of the swell 
mob ; his line is the shabby genteel ; 
and he soon comes back with Ange- 
lica’s ring, and—what Agramant had 
never thought of—the horse of Sacri- 
pant, Marfisa’s sword, and Orlando’s 
sword and horn—all of which he had 
stolen on his travels in search of the 
ring. Agramant is in delight. A 
day probably will come when the title 
and office of king may cease to be an 
object of ambition ; and certainly, if one 
can imagine any place or time where 
it ought to be of small repute, it was 
in this court of Agramant. However 
this may be, Brunello is rewarded for 
his successful enterprise by being made 
king of Tingitana. 

There is now some hope of finding 
the palace of Atlantes. Agramant, 
Brunello, and his knights, in long 
cavalcade, traverse the great desert, 
and arrive at last at Carena. Below 
the mountain was a fruitful and well- 
wooded plain, watered by a noble 
2R 
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river. From the plain was descried a 
beautiful garden on the side of the 
mountain ; and there, too, was seen 
the mansion of Atlantes. The gifts 
of magic are like the gifts of nature, 
and increase of instrumental means 
is not always a real addition of power. 
The philosopher's stone has its virtue 
only in the hands of the philosopher ; 
and the ring, which rendered visible 
to the infidel army the retreat of Ro- 
gero, showed them but the difficulties 
of the enterprise in which they were 
engaged. The rock on which the 
palace was built was so steep and 
smooth, that none could scale it; and 
the King of France, with fifty thou- 
sand men, who went up the hill, and 
then went down again, accomplished a 
feat greatly to be remembered, in 
comparison with that of Agramant, 
who seemed likely to have never got 
further than the valley. Brunello’s 
wits, however, did not desert him; 
and he suggests the holding of a tour- 
nament on the plain. As Ulysses 
wiled Achilles from the court where 
he was concealed, so Brunello fancied 
that the sight and sound of arms 
might attract the young warrior to the 
fete. He was not wrong. Rogero 
joins the games; and his tempter, 
looking into his own heart, fancies 
that Rogero’s is not unlikely to be ac- 
cessible to a bribe. So he tells him 
of the meditated invasion of France ; 
and, in the shape of a bounty, to en- 
gage his services on the side of Agra- 
mant, he gives him Sacripant’s horse 
and Orlando’s sword. In the meleé 
Rogero is treacherously wounded, but 
healed by Atlantes. 

In Atlantes, the earlier Italian com- 
mentators* think that Cupid is meant, 
and fancifully explain all the incidents 
and accidents of the description of 
himself and his castle by this strange 
conceit. They, no doubt, are wrong. 
Rogero is confided to Atlantes, as 
Achilles to Chiron. He is fed’on the 
marrow of lions, and disciplined in 
every exercise that is best calculated to 
developeall the highest faculties of body 
and of mind. While no one can deny 
the existence of allegory in the pas- 
sage, yet there is a manifest error in 
endeavouring to strain it too closely ; 
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and it is abundantly plain that love, in 
any of the ordinary meanings of the 
word, cannot be meant. Atlantes 
is to Rogero an instructor, even as 
Chiron was to his pupil; and while 
the thought, perhaps, runs through 
the passage which Wordsworth ex- 
presses in his miraculous ode, of the in- 
structor endeavouring to make the fos- 
ter child forget “ the imperial mansion 
whence he came,” we think all attempts 
to exhibit any precise parallelism be- 
tween Atlantes and any of the abstrac- 
tions which ingenuity may suggest, 
will probably fail. 

Rogero joins the invading army, and 
performs prodigies of valour—he even 
fights with Orlando himself. Atlantes, 
however, has watched over his safety, 
and deludes Orlando’s sight by a phan- 
tom representation of Charlemagne 
assailed and almost overpowered by 
numbers, and summoning him to his 
aid. Another adventure in which the 
young hero distinguishes himself, gives 
the occasion of his first interview with 
Bradamante. He tells her the circum- 
stances of his parentage and education ; 
and she—who had mingled in the war 
in a knight’s dress, and enacted the 
heroic part of a Penthesilea and Ca- 
milla—feels other wounds than those 
of sword or spear as she listens to 
the story of the young warrior. Is it 
accident, or is it woman’s pardonable 
guile that makes the daughter of Ay- 
mon, when she has told the wondering 
youth her romantic stery, remove her 
helmet? Her fair hair flows over her 
neck, and her features glow with more 
than their own radiant beauty. The 
youth is dazzled with the vision of 
transcendant loveliness, and a new 
passion, of the existence of which he 
had never before dreamed, awakens in 
his heart. Alas! for true love !—the 
accidents of the battle separate the 
lovers. While she is without her hel- 
met, a troop of Saracens attack her, 
and one (whom, however, she imme- 
diately cuts absolutely in two, the 
sword cutting through bone and brain, 
and down to the waist,) wounds her in 
the head. She, notwithstanding her 
wounds, pursues the rest of the assail- 
ing party into a wood, where she loses 
sight of them, but where she meets a 


* See in, particular, Za Spositione de M. Simon Fornari da Rheggio sopra L’Or- 


lando Furioso. Florence, 1549. 
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little hermitage, the occupant of which, 
who had not seen a human being for 
the last sixty years, finds some diffi- 
culty in distinguishing her from the 
great enemy of the human race, with 
whom he had had many encounters 
during his long separation from the 
world of bustling humankind. He 
prepares himself for an encounter with 
the evil one, thinking it was no other 
that came against him in the form of 
an armed man; but when his visitant, 
for the purpose of showing her wounds, 
undid her armour, and. the hermit 
saw his guest was a female, youthful 
and beautiful, and seeking his compas- 
sionate assistance, he did but feel the 
danger increased. Was not this a 
form which the demon but too often 
assumed ?—and supposing, after all, 
the fair phantom is woman and not 
devil, is the danger to poor human 
flesh and blood less to be apprehended ? 
He doubts and trembles, and is at last 
re-assured. He then begins to dress 
her wounds, and with that view com- 
mences by cutting off her beautiful 
tresses—an operation which, however 
necessary, gives rise to other adven- 
tures in which the fate of another of 
Ariosto’s heroines is involved, but 
which we must leave untold or our 
story would never be at an end. 

Our readers are now prepared to 
accompany Bradamante in her search 
after Rogero. She finds Brunello 
soon after she has parted from the en- 
chantress, and the ring of Angelica is 
on her finger. Ariosto seems to adopt 
the convenient maxim that has been 
every now and then asserted by trans- 
cendental moralists, that a liar is not 
entitled to the privileges of truth ; and 
a conversation ensues, in which they 
try to outwit each other. The lady 
herself witnesses the feats of the 
hippogryph and his rider, and Bru- 
nello guides her to the enchanted 
castle of Atlantes, (for it is At- 
lantes who has his castles in Europe 
as well as Africa). She succeeds in 
obtaining from him the enchanted ring, 
but she spares his life, contrary to 
Melissa’s advice. She reaches the plain 
below the tower, and blows the bugle 
to summon the wizard. He appears 
with no other arms than a book and a 
shield covered with crimson silk. He 
rode a steed which was not, as might 
be supposed, a creation of magic, but 
an actual steed, brought forth in the 


course of nature—the offspring of a 
filly and a griffin: in wings, beak, crest, 
and the fore feet shaped like his sire— 
in the other parts like the mare his 
dam. In the Riphcan Mountains, 
mules of the kind are still now and 
then, but rarely, found. He was 
brought by enchantment from his na- 
tive hills, and broken and taught all 
that it was fitting for a horse to learn 
by the magician. The winged horse 
was the only thing in the whole place 
that could be called real—all else were 
glittering show. The ring rendered 
all enchantments vain ; even the shield, 
which dazzled all eyes, was powerless 
against the virtues of the mighty amu- 
let. Bradamante affects to close her 
eyes when the crimson covering is re- 
moved ; but this was a feint that she 
inight tempt the enchanter to dis- 
mount. He dismounts, and is soon 
conquered by the triumphant maid. He 
tells her of his affection for Rogero. 
To save him from predicted danger, 
he has confined him in his castle ; and 
to render his captivity less irksome, he 
every now and then enticed such com- 
pany as he could find. He leads her 
to the castle gate, when a new wonder 
strikes her astonished sight : wall, and 
tower, and garden, and castle have 
vanished, and they are on the side of 
an inhospitable mountain. A city 
suddenly deprived of light by the in- 
terruption of the play of its gas- 
works, alone would give some idea of 
the dismal change and the causes 
which produced it. Atlantes has from 
the threshold removed a concealed 
stone, graven with magic characters, 
which covered a passage to vaults be- 
low the wizard’s domain, where per- 
petual fire burned, and with the ex- 
tinction of the fire the whole scene 
passed away. On the side of the bleak 
mountain are seen all the human cap- 
tives of the old magician, 


** And many at the freedom felt annoy, 
Which dispossessed them of such life 
of joy.” 


The meeting between Bradamante 
and Rogero is not unpleasingly de- 
scribed by Ariosto; of all that pro- 
perly belonged to the magician the 
hippogryph alone remained, still bear- 
ing the dazzling shield, but con- 
cealed as before in its crimson 
covering. The lady seeks to seize 
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him by the rein ; he seems to play 
with her, for he stands fast for her 
approach, and when her hand is 
reached out he spreads his pinions, 
and like a bird rests a little way off, 
and agains begins to fly. All the 
warriors who have been released by 
the success of Bradamante’s adven- 
ture, pursue the steed, who it would 
seem, is only amusing himself by 
leading them to some rocky height 
or moist spot of the valley. The 
hippogryph takes a short flight in 
air, and descends near Rogero. This 
was the artifice of Atlantes—he loved 
Rogero, and the winged horse was 
left for the purpose of tempting him 
away, like the bridleless steed of the 
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Arabian romance, which comes to 
bear Thalaba to the palace of Aload- 
din. Rogero leaps on the strange 
steed in the boldness of his youthful 
heart. He goads him with the spur ; 
the horse gambols for a moment, and 
runs a short course. Does Rogero 
feel aright, or is he rising in the air ?— 
is it a dream, or does Bradamante as 
she looks, see the horse still ascend- 
ing and lessening to her view? They 
have vanished, the poet leaves Rogero 
to relate an unimportant tale of Ri- 
naldo. His return to the adventure 
of Rogero opens with the passage not 
unlike Scott—nor is Rose's trans- 
lation unworthy of the original. 


* Although Rogero is of constant mind, 
Nor from his cheek the wonted hues depart, 
I ween that faster than a leaf in the wind 
Fluttered within his breast the stripling’s heart. 


«* When the huge bird his pinions long had plied 
In a straight line without one stoop or bend, 
He, tired of air, with sweeping wheel and wide, 
Began upon an island to descend, 
Like that fair region whither long unspied, 
Of him, her wayward mood did long offend, 
Whilom in vain through strange and secret sluice, 
Passed under sea the virgin Arethuse.” 


The island where Rogero lands 
from his voyage in air, is the love- 
liest that the sun beholds in his whole 
round,—this Rogero had an oppor- 
tunity of knowing, as his flight was 
sufficiently near earth to have beheld 
almost every place at all worth seeing. 


There is a freshness and beauty over 
the whole passage, that is to us the 
great charm of Ariosto. From his en- 
chanted palaces we every now and then 
find avenues that lead to common earth 
and air. We must quote a stanza. 


** Amid red roses and white lilies there 
Which the soft breezes freshen as they fly 
Secure the cony haunts and timid hare 
And stag, with branching forehead broad and high, 
These fearless of the hunter's dart or snare, 
Feed at their ease, or ruminating lie, 
While swarming in those wilds, from tuft or steep, 
Dun deer or nimble goat, disporting leap.” 


Rogero ties his horse to a myrtle, 
and finding a little fountain which 
bubbled up among palms and cedar 
trees, he stoops to drink; the hippo- 
gryph, inthe meantime, is startled by 
some accidental sight or sound, and 
seeks to disengage himself from the 
myrtle. The effort is vain, but the 
myrtle is disturbed at being so rudely 
shaken, and Rogero is startled at hear- 
ing from the tree a human voice. 
The myrtle, it would seem, is the 
prison of one of the paladins of 


France—Astolpho, who was not only 
cousin to Orlando and Rinaldo, but 
also heir apparent to the crown of 
England. A storm had cast him on 
the shores of this island. The mis- 
tress is the enchantress Alcina, a lady 
whose habitual practice it is to fall 
in love with wandering knights, and 
when she is wearied with them to 
enchant them into some other shapes 
of vegetable or animal life. Human 
consciousness remains, and the man 
knows in general that he is no longer 
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a man but a haddock or whale, or cab. 
bage, or, if he were a very handsome 
fellow, he sometimes looks well in 
his new form, as for instance, the myr- 
tle is after all a shape better than that 
inflicted on some of Astolpho’s compa- 
nions. Alcina—the myrtle adds—“ has 
robbed her sister Logistilla of the 
best part of the island. Logistilla 
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lives beyond a barren mountain on 
an unimportant part of the land which 
ought to have been divided between 
them equally.” Rogero seeks to learn 
the way to Logistilla’s. As heis on 
his way thither, he sees Alcina’s city, 
and seeks to avoid it~in vain. A 
crew of monstrous shapes oppose his 
passage. 


‘Some with the head of cat and some of ape ; 

With hoof of goat that other stamped the land ; 
While some seemed centaurs quick in fight and rape; 
Naked or mantled in outlandish skin, 

These doting sires—those striplings bold in sin. 


This gallops on a horse without a bit ; 

This backs the sluggish ass or bullock slow, 
‘These mounted on the croup of centaur sit, 
Those perched on eagle crane or estridge go, 
Some male, some female, some hermaphrodite, 


‘These drain the cup, and those the bugle blow.’ 


The crowd by which he is assailed 
are the Seven Deadly Sins, led on by 
indolence, their captain, who rides a 
tortoise ;* he is drunk, and with diffi- 
culty supported on his seat by his 
companions. Rogero is young, is 
resolute, and at last draws his sword 
on the assailants—in vain. If he had 
uncovered the magic ‘shield, it would 


Embodied Grace and 


At their approach the rabble scatter. 
The ladies extend their hands to the 
knight ; and an impulse of courtesy, 
on his part, effects all the mischief 
which had been in vain attempted by 
his violent assailants. He returns 
with them to the golden gate of 
Alcina’s palace. A cornice above the 
gateway is encrusted with the rarest 
gems from India. The portal rests 
on columns of ‘solid diamond, On 
the sill and through the columns 
ran sportive girls, who would have 
appeared “ more fair,” had they ob- 


’ 


have prostrated, in sudden blindness, 
his enemies; but he relies on his own 
strength, and if he remembered the 
shield, was unwilling to use it. While 
his danger from this vile rabble still 
continues, two ladies appear riding on 
white unicorns—they seem to be sisters, 
and 


** With such a mien 
Beauty would be seen.” 


served a woman’s fitting port. They 
wereallarrayedin green,and wore gar- 
lands of green leaves ; and the colour 
is not, say the Italian commentators, 
without mystery, green being the 
symbol of fickleness, as blue was of 
constancy. A dangerous enemy, how- 
ever, was still to be overcome. Eri- 
phila guards the bridge, which must 
be passed before the castle is reached. 
She is armed, and rides on a wolf. 
We are told that Avarice is the fiend 
or plague designated; but whatever 
be her name, 


** The accursed plague, arrayed in surcoat, comes 


Above her arms, in colour like the sand, 
That, saving in its dye, was of the sort 
Which bishops and which prelates wear at court.” 


* This passage is imitated and expanded by Spenser, Faery Queene, book i. ean. iv. 
The passage is given in Craik’s ‘ Poetry of Spenser,” Vol. I. page 133, Knight's 
Weekly Volume. Mr. Craik’s work gives an exceedingly accurate and useful ab- 
stract of Spenser’s poem. The reprint of Fairfax’s Tasso in Mr. Knight’s publi- 
cation, is also an important service to our best literature. We hope that Chap- 
man’s Odyssey of Homer may be printed in this cheap form. It is, in every re- 
spect, far better than his translation of the Lliad. 
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The monster is at last congered, and 
Alcina appears. Alcina is described 
as of transcendant beauty, and uniting 
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the charms, not often united, of black 
eyes and eyebrows, and with them 
light hair. 


** Her shape is of such perfect symmetry, 

As best to feign, the industrious painter knows, 
With long and knotted tresses, to the eye 

Not yellow gold with brighter lustre glows. 
Upon her tender cheek the mingled dye 

Is scattered of the lily and the rose. 
Like ivory smooth, the forehead gay and round, 
Fills up the space, and forms a fitting bound. 


‘* Two black and slender arches rise above 

‘I'wo clear black eyes, say suns of radiant light, 
Which ever softly beam, and slowly move. 

Round these, appears to sport in frolic flight, 
Hence scattering all his shafts, the little Love, 

And seems to plunder hearts in open sight ; 
Thence, through mid visage, does the nose descend 
Where envy finds not blemish to amend.” 


The illusions and the enjoyments 
of the island of False Pleasure are 
the same that all romancers, from 
Homer down to our own days, have 
described. Rogero is the not unwil- 
ling captive of the beautiful fairy. 
He is disenchanted, however, soon, 
for Melissa, to whom it seems to be 
intrusted to bring the love of Rogero 
and Bradamante to a happy termina- 
tion, makes her way to the island, and 
succeeds in arousing a sense of manly 
virtue within his mind. 

The adventures of Rogero are pur- 
sued with many an episode till his 
conversion and baptism. The usual 
aids which the epic poet derives from 
prophecy enable Ariosto to connect 
his hero with the house whose praises 
it was his task to celebrate; and we 
are bound to say that flattery never 
assumed amore graceful garb. No- 
thing can be more remarkable than 
the contrast which the light and 
laughing verses of Ariosto present 
to the sombre and constrained style of 
Tasso, all whose powers appear para- 
lyzed, when he has to dilate on the 
glories of the house of Este. 

The second thread which is to lead 
the poet and reader through the en- 
chanted land of the Furioso, is the 
madness of Orlando. The subject 
of Boiardo’s poem is the love of Or- 
lando. In this, Boiardo deviated 
from the old legendary character of 
his hero, who was represented in 


earlier poems, as too wise to have 
ever felt the passion which at one 
moment or another has seized or sub- 
dued every heart of human mould. 
Every incident in the INNAmMoratTo 
grows out of Orlando’s love for An- 
gelica; and we have some doubt if, 
when this is once felt by the reader 
to be the writer's true subject, it 
does not present a sufficient unity 
of purpose, and sustain the interest 
in a series of adventures growing 
out of it, as fully as the wrath of 
Achilles, or the wanderings of the 
King of Ithaca. In Boiardo, Orlando 
has abandoned his prince, his country, 
and every duty of life, to indulge in 
the wild dream of love ; and, though 
his character has undergone an import- 
ant change in the hands of Ariosto, we 
yet think that representing the pas- 
sion as rising to actual madness, in 
some respects excuses, in some exalts 
and ennobles him. 

It is impossible to think of Ariosto’s 
poem without being compelled to refer 
perpetually to its connection with 
Boiardo’s. And we advise such of 
our readers as do not happen to have 
Boiardo* or Berni at hand, to look at 
our account of Orlando’s adventures 
in pursuit of Angelica, in the August 
nunber of this magazine. Language 
-sannot describe his indignation, when, 
after having brought Angelica through 
so many dangers to France, she is 
taken from him and left by Charle- 


* Of Boiardo, the only readable edition that exists, or ever existed, is Panizzi’s, 


(Pickering, 1830.) 





1845.] 


magne to some ultimate disposition, 
to be arranged after the conquest of 
the Saracens. He has heard of her 
escape from the guardianship into 
which she had been entrusted by the 
emperor; he is distracted at the 
thought of the dangers to which she 
is exposed; he remains through half 
the night sleepless, and when sleep 
comes it is accompanied with harass- 
ing and anxious dreams. '‘lhere are 
momentary scenes of joyance, inter- 
rupted by what would seem the howl- 
ing of tempests tearing up trees, and 
scattering their branches over the 
forest. He is wandering, it would 
seem, at night, and seeking for her 
whom he has lost; voices reply with 
ominous warning. He awakes and is 
unable to distinguish between dreams 
and realities. He leaps from bed 
and dresses himself in armour; he 
rushes to the stable where his horse 
is, and gets it ready without the 
assistance of any esquire. Instead of 
his own bearings, he adopts those of a 
knight whom he had conquered and 
slain some time before, and leaves the 
camp of Charlemagne. His absence 
is not known till the next day. He 
passes through a thousand adventures ; 
In every one of them generosity of 
purpose and conduct is manifested. 
He one day reaches a little rivulet, on 
the banks of which were meadows and 
shadowy trees. He thought of it as 
a pleasant place of repose, for he is 
tired with travel and fatigued with the 
weight of his armour, rendered more 
oppressive by the fervour of the mid- 
day sun to which he had been exposed ; 
he sees engraved on several of the 
trees round him, writing which he re- 
cognizes as Angelica’s, and with 
her name, was that of Medoro en- 
twined in a hundred love knots. Of 
Medoro Orlando had not before heard, 
but it was too plain that Angelica had 
a favoured lover. Medoro, aman of 
humble birth, had won the heart for 
which so many of the paladins sighed, 
and was already married to the heiress 
of the crown of Cathay; but this Or- 
lando did not know. He endeavours 
first to persuade himself that the An- 
gelica whose name he sees every where 
written, may be some other than his 
charmer ; he then seeks, with the in- 
genuity of a mind rendered insane by 
what it has learned, to give meanings 
different from what the words would 
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naturally imply to the love verses in 
her praise which he finds carved on 
rocks and trees. He is urable thus to 
deceive himself, and he sinks into 
helpless stupor, which is succeeded by 
violent frenzy. The peasants of the 
neighbourhood do what they can to 
assist him, but he breaks from the bed 
in which they have placed him; he 
leaves the place at night, without any 
attendant. When he isalone he dwells 
on all the past ; his agony shapes itself 
into words, and Shakspeare himself has 
never depicted any state of mind more 
truly than Ariosto does the succession 
of feelings through which his mind 
passes, till it ends in utter and un- 
governable madness—will, indomitable 
will, with the fury of an unchained 
torrent, or tempest, or volcano, alone 
ruling, and mind and body becoming 
merely instrumental. We do not think 
that in any poet whatever is there any 
thing finer, more entirely true to 
nature, that is, to possibility, than this 
whole passage. The translations—and 
it is no fault of the translators—are 
utterly and entirely inadequate. Till 
the passion has attained its full strength 
there is, as we believe is the case in 
actual madness, a sort of microscopic 
subtlety every now and then mingling 
with the colours in which Orlando repre- 
sents objects to his mind; and this is 
one of the particulars which the trans- 
lators have been unable to deal with, 
which they do not quite understand, 
and for the introduction of which they 
fall out with their author. We think 
this the passage of most power in the 
Furtoso. 

In the more playful parts of the 
poem, both of Ariosto’s translators— 
we speak of Harington and Rose— 
are far more successful; indeed, we 
think the determination of each never 
to allow the meaning to run beyond 
the limits of the very artificial stanza 
in which they write, is unfavourable 
to serious effect. Hoole’s translation 
we have not looked at for many years; 
our recollection of it is, that the story 
is not unpleasantly told, but that every 
thing is frozen into the conventional 
style in which verse was written in 
England, till the poets of our own day 
and that which has just passed away, 
broke the spell. 

We have avoided any interpretation 
of the allegory, even where it seems to 
be forced on us, All such interpreta- 
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tions are deceptive, as even where the 
characters are allegorical, the incidents 
are necessarily often such as have no 
peculiar reference to the allegory. 
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** And round about the porch on every side 
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In Spenser, for instance, when Alma 
(the soul) goes through her palace of 
the body, the teeth, represented as her 
guards, rise up to do her reverence. 


Twice sixteen warders sate, all armed bright 
In glistening steel, and strongly fortified. 
Tall yeomen seemed they, and of great might, 
And were arranged ready still for fight. 
By them as Alma passed with her guests 
They did obeisance as beseemed right, 


While there can be no doubt of who 
the twice sixteen warders are, there is 
surely as little that no distinct mean- 
ing, as far as they are concerned, is to 
be looked for in the fact of their being 
represented as tall yeomen ready for 
fight, and doing obeisance to the lady 
of the castle and her guests. We, 
therefore, feel that, in looking for the 
meaning of <Ariosto’s allegories, we 
may be likely to attribute more than 
is fitting to mere picture. It, however, 
is scarcely hazarding too much when 
we incline to think that the hippo- 
gryph, the winged horse, originally in 
the service of a power who seems to 
look no higher than those heights 
which may be seen from our own 
earth, and who seems employed alone 
in increasing the enchantments of 
earth, and giving to the barren desert 
all the colouring of the brightest land- 
scape, and to age and decay all the 
attractions of youth and beauty, is no 
other than the glorious faculty of Ima- 
gination. This “forward and delu- 
sive faculty,” as Butler calls it, 
which, either under the control of the 
magician, who looks no further than 
earth, or in obedience to its own ca- 

rices, hurries Rogero to the island of 
false pleasures, is afterwards, when 
trained and disciplined in the domains 
of Logistilla (or Reason), the same 
faculty that bears Astolpho to the 


And then again returned to their rests.’”* 


high regions in which he finds St. John 
and Elias. 

The extent to which playfulness and 
sublimity are combined in the great 
poems of the Italians, is, perhaps, the 
main cause why they are so little sym- 
pathised with by us, who demand 
boundary lines distinguishing every 
thing, and who are perpetually em- 
ployed in educating ourselves into a 
state of feeling in which romance and 
reality, far from being one, as for real 
happiness they perhaps should be, are 
never allowed to entrench on their re- 
spective domains. Never, certainly, 
did imagination indulge a stranger or 
more capricious flight than in Astol- 
pho's journey to the lunar sphere to 
bring back the wits of Orlando. The 
passage is admirably translated by 
Harington, in spite of some minute 
inaccuracies ; and we cannot, perhaps, 
interest our readers more than by 
transcribing the passage. We tran- 
scribe from the first edition of 1591. 
There are minute variations in the 
edition of 1634, which also lies before 
us, but they are unimportant. This 
translation is, from the size of the book, 
and from the great merit of Rose’s, little 
likely to be reprinted; but we think 
a few extracts from it ought to possess 
great attractions for the lovers of our 
old poetry :— 


** When the sunne began this earth to balke, 
And passe into the tother hemispheare, 
Then they prepard to fetch a further waike, 
And strait the firie charret that did beare 
Elyas, when he yp to heau’n was caryd, 


* Faery Queene, Book II. Canto 9. 
+ Analogy. 


Was readie in a trise, and for them taryd. 


See also Warton’s Observations on Spenser. 





t See the Dustin University Macazine, (August, 1845,) Vol. XXVI. pp. 168, 


169; article—Wills’s Poetical Works. 
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** Foure horses fierce, as red as flamming fire, 
Th’ Apostle doth into the charret set, 
Which when he framed had to his desire, 
Astolfo in the carre by him he set ; 
Then vp they went, and still ascending hyer, 
Aboue the firie region they did get, 
Whose nature so th’ Apostle then did turne, 
That though they went through fire, they did not burne. 


‘** T say although the fire were wondrous hot, 
Yet in their passage they no heat did feele, 
So that it burnd them, nor offends them not ; 
Théce to the moone he guids the runing wheele, 
The moone was like a glasse all voyd of spot, 
Or like a peece of purelie burnisht steele, 
And lookt, although to vs it seemes so small, 
Well nye as bigg as earth, and sea, and all, 


‘* Here had Astolfo cause of double wonder, 
One, that that region seemeth there so wyde, 
That vnto vs that are so far a sunder, 
Seems but a litle circle, and beside, 
That to behold the ground that him lay vnder, 
A man had need to haue been sharply eyd, 
And bend his brows, and marke all that he might, 
It seemd so small, now chiefly wanting light. 


This fictionisa- ** Twere infinit to tell what wondrous things 
greeing with an He saw, that passed ours not few degrees, 

English prouerb Wh: : hat hills i re na | . 

we vse : thatmés hat towns, what hills, what riuers, and what springs, 
wits are beyond What dales, what pallaces, what goodly trees ; 

the moone, and = But to be short, at last his guide him brings, 

they haue layd r ae 

up things in the Vnto a goodlie vallie, where he sees 

circle of the A mightie masse of things straungely confused, 
moone. Things that on earth were lost, or were abused. 


** A store house straunge, that what on earth is lost, 
By fault, by time, by fortune, there is found, 
And like a marchaundise is there engrost, 
In straunger sort than I can well expound: 
Nor speake I sole of wealth, or things of cost, 
In which blind fortunes powre doth most abound, 
But eu’n of things quite out of fortunes powre, 
Which wilfullie we wast each day and houre. 


‘* The precious time that fools mispend in play, 
The vaine attempts that neuer take effect, 
The vows that sinners make, and neuer pay, 
The counsells wise that carelesse men neglect, 
The fond desires that leads vs oft astray, 
The prayses that with pride the heart infect, 
And all we loose with follie and mispending, 
May there be fomnd ynto this place ascending. 


‘** Now, as Astolfo by those regions past, 
He asked many questions of his guide, 
And as he on tone side his eye did cast, 
A wondrous hill of bladders he espyde ; 
Pride of Prin- And he was told they had been in time past, 
my ane vant The pompous crowns and scepters, full of pride 
te of their ti- - » a 
tles. Of Monarks of Assiria, and of Greece, 
Of which now scantlie there is left a peece. 


- geuento ** Ho saw great store of baited hookes with gold, 
in @ "pa And those were gifts that foolish men prepard, 
ward, To giue to Princes, couetous and old, 


ish fondest hope of future vaine reward: 
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Cunning flat- Then were there ropes all in sweet garlands rold, 

— And those were all false flatteries he hard, 

Baseflatterers. Then hard he crickets songs, like to the verses, 
The seruant in his masters prayse reherses. 


Fond loues. ‘* There did he see fond loues, that men pursew, 
; Looking like golden giues with stones all set, 
aaeeee "e Then things like Eagles talents he did vew, 
oe Those offices that fauorites do get : 
Great mens Then saw he bellows large that much winde blew, 
promises. Large promises that Lords make, and forget, 
Vnto their fauorites in flowre of youth, 
But after nought but beggerie insewth. 


Treasons and ‘* He saw great Cities seated in fayre places, 
pas. That ouerthrown quite topsie turuie stood, 
He askt and learnd, the cause of their defaces 
Was treason, that doth neuer turne to good: 
He saw fowle serpents, with fayre womens faces, 
Of coyners aa of thieues the cursed brood, 
i ai He saw fine glasses, all in peeces broken, 
tiers, Of seruice lost in court, a wofull token. 


Almesand cha- ‘* Of mingled broth he saw a mightie masse, 
ritable deeds That to no vse, all spilt on ground did lye, 
—— He askt his teacher, and he heard it was, 
The fruitlesse almes that men geue whé they dye: 
Then by a fayre green mountain he did passe, 
That once smelt sweet, but now it stinks perdye, 


This was that gift (be’t said without offence) 


By that gitis  ‘Lhat Constantin gaue Siluester long since. 


understood the 

Citie of Rome, ‘* Of birdlymd rodds, he saw no litle store, 

aie Ose And these (O Ladies fayre) your bewties be, 
stantine gaue ° 2 

Pope Siluester, I do omit ten thousand things and more 

which be faith Like vnto these, that there the Duke did see, 


mow stinketh For all that here is lost, there euermore 


bei se of thei ‘ ° . 
on” i Is kept, and thither in a trise doth flee, 


beauty of wo- Onlie nor more nor lesse there was no folly, 
men. For still that here with vs remaineth wholly. 


** He saw some of his own lost time and deeds, 
But yet he knew them not to be his own, 

They seemd to him disguisd in so straunge weeds, 
Till his instructer made them better known: 
Lastlie, the thing which no man thinks he needs, 

Yet each man needeth most, to him was shown, 
Namely, mans wit, which here we leese so fast, 
As that one substance, all the other past. 


Mans wit kept ** It seemd to be a body moyst and soft, 
tn Jurrs, like Apt to ascend by eu'ry exhalation, 
oyle. : +. Ls 
And when it hither mounted was aloft, 
There it was kept in potts of such a fashion 
As we call Iarrs, where oyle is kept in oft : 
The Duke beheld with no small admiration, 
The Iarrs of wit, amongst which one had writ 
Vpon the side thereef, Orlandos wit. 


‘«« This vessell bigger was then all the rest, 
And eu'ry vessell had engrau’n with art, 
His name, that earst the wit there in possest : 
There of his own, the Duke did finde a part, 
And much he musd, and much him selfe he blest, 
To see some names of men of great desart, 
That thinke they haue great store of wit, and bost it, 
And here it playne appeard they quite had lost it. 
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** Some loose their wit with loue, some with ambition, 
Some running to the sea, great wealth to get, 
Some following Lords, and men of high condition, 

Some in rare iewells ritch and costlie set, 
One hath desire to proue a rare Magicion, 
Others with Poetrie their wit forget, 
An other thinks to be an Alcumist, 
Till all be spent, and he his number mist. 


‘* Astolfo takes his own before he goes, 
For so th’ Euangelist did him permit ; 
He set the vessels mouth but to his nose, 
And to his place he snuft vp all his wit : 
Long after wise he liu’d as Turpin shows, 


This is written 
in the fourth 
booke of the fiue 
Cantos added 
to Astolfo which 
many thinke 
were none af 
his doing, and 
are verie wn- 
perfet 


On the story of Orlando’s further 
adventures after the restoration of his 
wits, and on the more important sub- 
ject of the Charlemagne of romance 


Vntill one fault he after did commit, 
Namelie the loue of one fayre Northern lasse, 
Sent vp his wit vnto the place it was. 


** The vessell where Orlandos wit was closed, 
Astolfo tooke, and thence with him did beare, 
It was far heauier then he had supposed, 
So great a qnantitie of wit was theare.” 


as contrasted with the Charlemagne of 
history, we hope soon to have an op- 
portunity of conversing with our read- 
ers. A. 





THE DUTIES OF IRISH PROTESTANTS—PEEL AND THE STANDARD. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 


Srm—My recent communication, you 
inform me, seems not to have been 
understood by the editor of ‘The 
Standard ;” for my part, I think it 
more likely that it has not been read 
by him. Had he read the article 
through, he could hardly have sup- 
posed that I wrote of undertakership 
as a system of which I approved. My 
object was simply to show, that as it 
was the system on which Sir Robert 
Peel’s government of Ireland was to 
be conducted, it would be well that 
Protestants put themselves in a condi- 
tion to have their principles respected 
in the ordering of public affairs. 
Neither were my suggestions liable 
to the other misinterpretations which 
you tell me they have experienced. It 
was not in my intention to seek exclu- 
sive or disproportionate patronage for 
the Protestant body, nor was it my 
purpose to provoke a struggle between 
them and the professors of a rival reli- 
gion. It was my intention to advise 


that they should prepare themselves 


for a struggle, because it was and is my 
fixed persuasion, that if they do not, 
they will perish, or be chased away 
without one. 

This is no time, sir, to speak smooth 
things, for which the speaker has no 
warrant—nor is it a time to conceal 
harsh things, of which he is, with too 
good reason, apprehensive ; it is not a 
time to speak intemperately, because 
rashness may be productive of calami- 
ties for which there is no ees is 
it a time to speak dispiritingly—the 
aspect of public affairs is sufficiently 
threatening to relieve even such com- 
forters as Job had from the task of 
aggravating the sense of despondency. 
The prime minister of England has 
uttered the stern warning, that the 
republic is in danger—he has pro- 
claimed that there is a confederacy in 
Ireland, bent upon the attainment of an 
object which will ruin Great Britain, 
and will convert “Ireland into a savage 
wilderness ;” and that this tremendous 
conspiracy * CANNOT BE BROKEN UP BY 
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rorce.” To make this announcement, 
is to proc ‘laim that the power of Great 
Britain is withered—that her glory is 
only the useless foliage that decorates 
a blasted tree—a decor: ation with which 
the next blast of autumn may strew the 
ground. To make this announcement, 
is to proclaim to the Saxon in Ireland 
that he must not look beyond the sea 
for protection—that Great Britain will 
have to yield, when the Repeal Asso- 
ciation be comes importun: ate in de- 
manding, and must consent to an act 
which is ruin to this country, although 
her own degradation and decay are 
sure rapidly to follow. This is plainly 
implied in the avowal that the Repeal 
confederacy cannot be broken up by 
force. Sydney Smith, who had little 
love for Protestantism in Ireland, and 
who was a parson, would answer the 
summons to repeal the Union, from the 
mouths of cannon. Sir Robert Peel 
intimates that his answer must be sub- 
mission. The Right Honourable Ba- 
ronet in this intimation spet aks for him- 
self. He knows what he is capable of 
doing, and may speak truth when he 
intimates that Irish Protestants cannot 

safely trust him. He may speak un- 
truth in his prediction respec ting Ire- 
land. His past predictions have been 
falsified. If we are true to ourselves, 
so, also, will this. Treland will not be- 
come ‘‘a savage wilderness,” if Protes- 
tants prepare, while there is time, to 
meet the perils: of Repeal—if England 
be true to her fast friends in this coun- 
try, the confederacy before which the 
Peel cabinet shrinks aghast, will melt 
away, without harm to our national 
institutions, without the enforcement 
of oppressive laws, and without a san- 
guinary convulsion. 

But, it may be said, that I am rec- 
koning too fast. Although the Repeal 
confederacy cannot be broke mn up by 
force, there are other agencies W hich 
may ¢ affect its dissolution—age oncies on 
which Sir Robert Peel places a wise 
reliance. Did he not intimate as much? 
Even at the moment when he was con- 
fessing his inability to put down Repeal 
by a strong arm, did he not use the 
words, “J say, without hesitation, that 
you must in some way or other break 
up that formidable conspiracy?” And 
did he not thus intimate his persuasion 
that there are available means by which 
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the great deliverance ¢an be effected ? 
True—all true. Thus and thus spoke 
Sir Robert Peel—declaring his hope 
that the dread conspiracy can be bro- 

7 up by acting towards the Roman 

Catholics who compose it ‘in a spirit 
of kindness, and forbearance, and gene- 
rosity.” But what are his expecta- 
tions worth? What courage can we 
take from them? We can judge by 
compar ing his expec tations ata former 
period, w ith the judgment which events 
have passed upon them. 

In the year 1829, Sir Robert Peel 
had to contend or deal with another 
powerful confederacy—a confederacy 
which, like that of the time present, 
**could not be broken up by force.” 
He said then— 


‘ There is a spirit of union and com- 
pact among the Catholics, which, in my 
view, we cannot dissolve, but by per- 
mitting political influence to operate 
upon them as it does upon others, thus 
destroying their own separated connec- 
tion.”* 


Accordin; aly, the effect of politics al 
influence was tried: for fifteen years 


it has been in operation, and it has 


‘dissolved ” the ‘‘union and compact” 
of the former period, into a confede- 
racy which has for its ultimate object— 
‘*to make Great Britain a fourth-rate 
power, and Ireland a savage wilder- 
ness!” And of this fearful confede- 
racy the J “mancipator is humiliated to 
aflirm—“I do not believe that you 
can a it up by force !” ; 

It was not thus the Right Honour- 
able Baronet spoke when the prospect 
of distant difficulties arose before him, 
in the day of the former delusive tri- 
umph. In that day he said— 


‘**I trust, by the means now proposed, 
that the moral storm may be lulled into 
a calm, that the waters of strife may 
subside, and the elements of discord be 
stilled and composed.” 


Such were the Right Honourable 
Baronet’s expectations ; but he did not 
fear then to look at the reverse of the 
medal, and to look at it with the sem- 
blance of a brave spirit. 


‘* Tf the battle must be fought, if the 
worst come to the worst, the battle will 
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be fought for other objects—the contest 
willtake place on other grounds. The 
contest then will be, not for an equality 
of civil rights, but for the predominance 
of an intolerant religion. I say, we can 
fight that battle to greater advantage, 
(if, indeed, those more gloomy predic- 
tions shall be realized, and if our more 
favourable hopes shall not be gratitied 
by the result )—we can fight that battle 
against the predominance of an intole- 
rant religion, more advantageously after 
this measure shall have passed, than we 
could at present.’”* 

Cold hope, Sir Robert. Such an- 
tecedents bode ill for what is to come. 
You undertook to make a momentous 
change in the constitution of England 
ont change which you declared was 
not called for by prine iple or justice— 
which you had aforetime opposed as 
an innovation which threatened ruinous 
consequences. When it pleased you 
to make trial of it, you cast off “old 
friends and true to accomplish it ; and 
you promised then that you would be 
security that it should do no harm. 
Until it was made, you could not do 
battle for the constitution; but once 
liberate you, and exonerate the good 

cause from trammels and burdens hard 
to be borne—give equality of civil 
rights—take away just, or apparently 
just, ground for discontent and mur- 
muring—and then, if the expected 
good did not follow—if 4d: unger arose, 
and disaffection continued, and reli- 
gious intolerance became openly dar- 
ing—then said you in your bravery— 
- ‘Let the wor st come to the worst— 
we can fight that battle to greater ad- 

vantage.” The hour has come to re- 
deem > your proud pledge; the worst 
has come to the worst—more than 
“the ascendancy of an intolerant re- 
ligion,” is the prize of contention ; the 
degradation of Great Britain—the de- 
struction of Ireland—these are the evils 
from which you are pledged to guard 
the country which trusted in your pro- 
mise. They call upon you; and what 
is your answer, “I don’t believe that 
you can break up the confederacy by 
force”—a confederacy for the annihi- 
lation of every thing dear to your 
country—the extinction of her glory 
—the prostration of her independence 
—a confederacy which, making her a 
“ fourth-rate power,” will make her 
necessarily a servile power—will sub- 
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due her to a condition in which she 
must endure spoliation and shame ; 
and you, who betrayed her into this 
peril, coolly announce that you cannot 
defend her in it. 


But you can serve your country by 
the use of agencies different from 
force. Although you cannot conquer 
the confederacy, you may dissolve it 
—you may win its ‘members to separate 
by gentler influences. So you pro- 
mised in 1829. Your promises were 
then two—one, which Roman Catho- 
lics were to fulfil ; one, for which you 
made yourself answerable ; one, ac- 
cordingly, conditional, the other, po- 
sitive. The positive promise you have 
broken, for you refuse to do battle 
for your countr y’s honour ; the condi- 
tional promise “the Roman Catholics 
refuse to ratify, for the influence 
which, you assumed, was to dissolve 
their union, has but rendered it more 
compact, more enterprising, and more 
formidable : so enterprising, that its 
aims involve the e mpire ’sruin; so for- 
midable, that the empire, ac cording to 
you, has not force to contend with it. 

How can Protestants rely upon the 
professions of a aman? I do not 
write of him, I can truly say, with 
any feeling of personal disesteem. 
There is no room in my mind for such 
an emotion. Where evils so manifold 
and grievous have been done, and 
where evils still more afflicting are 
threatened, all thought of the instru- 
ment is merged in the dread retrospect 
or anticipation of its effects. I can 
truly say that, in thinking of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, there is no more of ‘personal 
bitterness in my mind than if I were 
meditating on some Apocalyptic woe 
past, existing, and approaching—than 
if I were thinking of the ravages 
wrought by cholera, pestilence, or 
famine. If we were under one of 
those physical visitations, and one 
were to utter warnings how the 
scourge might be turned aside, he 
would spez ik them in a spirit differing 
little from that in which my earnest 
admonitions are given. I speak of 
Sir Robert Peel’s past great failures 
without the remotest thought of how 
the exposure may affect him ; but not 
without some faint hope that the 
wronged and sorely endangered Pro- 
testants of Ireland may profit by it. 
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Ido not mean to say that a sense 
of anger has never stirred within me 
when contemplating Sir Robert 
Peel’s illustrations of expediency. 
When he said that the disasters im- 
pending over the empire were to be 
averted by the exercise of forbear- 
ance, kindness, and generosity, and 
exemplified his precept by declaring 
what he expected from the M: aynooth 
endowment bill, I did think there was 
practical atheism in the argument 
which caused indignation to “mingle 
with my alarm and am: izement ; but 
I can truly say that I do not suffer in- 
dignation to prescribe to me the sug- 
gestions which I venture to make 
public. It may sometimes warm or 
tinge my language ; it assuredly does 
not supply my thoughts; nor does it 
influence me to exaggerate, while I 
urge, in sober, but in the deepest ear- 
nestness, the necessity of Protestant 
union—union not with the hope or 
purpose of attaining any sordid ad- 
vantage—not under an idea that Pro- 
testants may thus win from such a go- 
vernment as the present, or, inde ed, 
from any government, the share of offi- 
cial patronage to which they are en- 
titled; but that they may be enabled 
to protect themse lves and their coun- 
try, through God's good favour, from 
the dread ‘calamities with which Sir 
Robert Peel warns them they are 
threatened, and from which, he also 
avows, he has not force to defend or 
deliver them. 
I could understand dependence on 
a political leader, whose past experi- 
ments had failed, if he were one who 
explained the unsuccessful issue of 
former endeavours, and showed that 
the scheme he was now bent upon, was 
exempt from all suspicious liability. 
Sir Robert Peel gives no such assu- 
rance or ground of hope. The regi- 
men which has brought the country 
into distress and danger, is the only 
regimen he can think upon to extri- 
cate it. The forbearance, which is 
indifference—the kindness, which is 
connivance at sinful error—the gene- 
rosity, which is giving the rewards of 
merit to creed not worth, have been 
tried with evil results :—the operation 
of them is to be continued. Emanci- 
yation has had the effect of marshal- 
fing the hosts who lift the banner of 
repeal. The National education scheme, 
a concession to the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, has not had any effect in di- 











minishing the number of the ecclesiasti- 
cal patrons of repeal. Sir Robert Peel’s 
advertisement for Roman Catholic can- 
didates, although it may have been an- 
swered by one or two aspirants, or 
rather, perhaps, ace eptants, shows 
much more the resolution of repealers 
to adhere to their party, than the 
power of ministerial blandishments to 
allure them ; and the forbearance with 
which monster meetings and other re. 
peal movements have been regarded, 
has had its acknowledgment in Mr. 
O’Connell’s call upon his supporters, 
to furnish a corps of seventy members, 
who are to obey his orders, for the 
senate-house, or the Conciliation Hall, 
in the ensuing sessions of parliament. 
Such are the achievements of Sir 
Robert Peel’s policy, so far as it has yet 
had time to operate. His unjust and 
ungenerous offersand actsof preference 
to Roman Catholics, individual and col- 
lective, to their persons and their prin- 
ciples, have thus far proved abortive, 
or rather have taught repealers their 
own worth, and encouraged them to 
stand out for higher terms. Will Pro- 
testants learn the lesson it teaches them ? 
Will they be taught by it, that the 
Peel policy for the dissolution of “a 
formidable confederacy” will be a 
failure, and will be attended by re- 
sults, like or rather worse, than those 
which waited on former temerities ? 
Will they be taught to doubt the wis- 
dom or the sincerity of a politician 
who pretends to dissolve a confederac y 
by concession, and who tells the con- 
federates that he has not strength to 
overcome them—who tells them that 
if they are obstinate, they must be 
successful, and who _ - ks to win 
them by paltry bribes, or by a show 
of kindness which has no grace in it? 
What !—to make known to a confede- 
racy which proposes to itself such 
pr izes as stimulate the Repeal Associa- 
tion—(prizes which they look to, it 
may be, in the degrads ation of Great 
Britain, but certainly not in the de- 
vastation of Ireland)—that he cannot 
put it down by force, and then to in- 
treat, that, in compliment to him, or i in 
return for f fair wor ds or poor services, 
they will renounce the purpose of 
ms aking Treland a kingdom, and them- 
selves a proud aristocracy or a happy 
people ;. (for such, whatever he, or 
other wise men may think, is the hope 
of repealers ;) will any sane man think 
this a prudent scheme of negociation ? 
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Treland, if you persevere—a salaried 
priesthood if you renounce your pur- 
pose—here is the Peel prescription in 
an appalling emergency. I must turn 
from such a topic: I should lose pa- 
tience were I to dwell on it. 

The Protestant gentry of Ireland 
will greatly err, if they think Mr. 
O’Connell’s parliamentary y menace an 
affair of trivial moment—let him have 
the retinue he calls for, in the next 
session—let him set in action the 
means at his disposal for enlarging his 
numbers, should there be, from any 
cause, an early dissolution, and it will 
be difficult to assign limits to his suc- 
cesses. They will be probably com- 
mensurate with his demands—and his 
demands, however, daring and exorbi- 
tant they may be, can hardly dare 
more than Sir Robert Peel has encou- 
raged. Before twelve years, if the 
connexion with England endure so 
long under a system of government 
like the present, the Protestant gentry 
of Ireland may not have twenty mem- 
bers in the senate—and if that day 
arrive, and public affairs, from any 
cause, become perilous or embarras- 
sing, the anti-Anglican party may be 
not only suffered, ‘but entreated, to set 
up a Parliament of their own in 
College-green—nay, may be bribed to 
depart, and may go forth as the Jews 
went from the jand of bondage, spoil- 
ing the Egyptians in their departure. 
All these and their attendant evils are 
in prospect, if the Protestants of Ire- 
land will not address themselves to 
the solemn duty which the emergency 
imposes on them, and which God in 
his mercy and his bounty, yet leaves 
them power to discharge. 

I know well that there are some 
who deny this latter truth, and who 
affirm that the Protestants of Lreland 
are too weak to maintain themselves, 
and that union will only have the 
effect of exposing them to assault and 
injury. There is no fear of such a 
consequence—union will not make the 
exposure of Protestants more perilous 
than it is. Poor and rich, they are 
known—union will not encrease the 
certainty that they are Protestants. 
Will it encrease their danger or their 
discomforts? The well-known history 
of Protestant Operative Societies has 
already answered the question. Were 
further answers necessary, the history 
of every province in Ireland could 


abundantly supply them. Union will 
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not encrease the danger of Protestant 
gentlemen; indiscretion may, but 
disunion will not serve as a preventive. 
I turn to the other dissuasive—the 
paucity of their numbers renders it 
hopeless for Protestants to effect any 
good by union. They fall short, it is 
said, of two millions; and although 
numerous and strong in Ulster, they 
are so thinly se attered over the other 
provinces, that their strength in them 
is scarcely available. To all this I 
answer, in the first place, the strength 
of Protestants is not known, nor can 
it be known until the agencies which 
will show themselves when a union has 
been formed, ascertain it. Every body 
can understand that many causes may 
have combined to render the govern- 
ment census defective, and that these 
causes may have operated prejudicially 
against a faithful return of the Protes- 
tant population. There would be little 
difficulty in procuring a correct return, 
were the united Protestant gentry to 
desire it; and there is little ‘doubt in 
the minds of those who are best in- 
formed, that such a return would 
prove much ampler, than that which 
is found in the Government census. 
3ut whatever the numbers may be, 
union among Protestants would render 
their strength much more eflicient 
than it is. ‘There is, perhaps, no body 
on earth, considering all the cireum- 
stances in their condition, to whom 
union is more essential, and who are so 
little united as the Protestant gentle- 
men of Ireland. Members of both 
Houses of Parliament, and persons 
of fashion, do meet and merge in 
London societies in the season ; visiters 
for pleasure or on business, too, may 
be found there, in the same circles; in 
Ireland, also, there are places for 
social recreation; but all this con- 
duces, at the most, to society, not 
union—it implies no presiding pur- 
pose—no common object—no com- 
bined instrumentality, We want this— 
we want such an interchange of intel- 
ligence as shall make the gentleman of 
Cork, and the gentleman of Antrim— 
the inhabitants of Waterford and Lon- 
donderry, recipr ocally acquainted with 
the statistics, moral, social, and mate- 
rial, of their respective localities. We 
want to have the north and the south 
brought to a harmonious understand- 
ing with each other, so that there 
shall be mutual encouragement, assis- 
tance, advice, and that the resources 
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of each and all shall be made avail- 
able. No man can say how much 
power such a union may develope 
and put in peaceful action for good, 
how much talent and energy may be 
called forth, which is now dormant or 
misdirected—what masses 
physical force may be found in exis- 
tence, and only requiring to be kept 
from crumbling away under the wasting 
influence of neglect. 


Why will the Protestant gentry of 


Treland remain a scattered, and, there- 
fore, a helpless, race? Can they 
not see what union is capable of effect- 
ing? Who would measure the power 
of the Methodist connection, simply 
by the amount of their numbers? 
None, surely, who understand what 
union has done for them. The Pres- 


byterians, and the various sections of 


dissenters, have their presiding union, 
and derive the benefits which naturally 
result from it. Even Quakers find 
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it profitable to assemble, and to com- 
pare their experiences and_ their 
‘‘ wrongs”—all creatures, one might al- 
most say, who have life and property to 
lose, unite for the care of them. ‘The 
Irish Protestant gentleman alone waits, 
in estrangement from his kind, the 
fate which combined adversaries are 
preparing for his overthrow. Talk of 
endangering, by exposure, the man 
whose broadacres stimulate the cupi- 
dity of adventurers—talk of the wis- 
dom of placing supine trust in a 
government under whose care the 
country has struggled on to its pre- 
sent perilous condition. No; but let 
the Protestants of Ireland learn to 
know and respect each other—and 
when they have thus fairly done their 
part, and made themselves ready, 
they may, with an assured trust, com. 
mit themselves, and their cause, to 
the power which ordereth all things 
aright. . 


P.S.—It appears that Protestants throughout the country are beginning to 
rouse themselves from their supineness ; and although their first efforts are 
somewhat more uncertain and disorderly than could be wished, I am glad to 
see that, at all events, they are awakening. It is high time to awake. The 
danger is nearer and greater than, some years since, a sane man would have 
dared to prognosticate. Even now there are not a few who will affirm that 
none but an alarmist could give utterance to such apprehensions as mine. No 
matter—I shall not shrink from the avowal of what I so deeply feel. 

My fear is, then, that the Repeal of the Union is in prospect ; and that if 
Protestants in Ireland do not prepare for a new state of things, they will have 
to encounter it without preparation. As regards them it is quite possible that 
evén while the Act of Union remains, in the letter, on the statute book, it may 
nevertheless have become a nullity. A minister like Sir Robert Peel may consent 
to a violation of the articles of union, for the sake, or in a hope of purchasing 
repose from the assaults of repealers. In other words, for the purpose of re- 
commending the legislative union to Roman Catholics, he may give over to 
their mercy the interests of Protestants. Should a compromise of this kind 
take effect, it is clear, that one party in Ireland would experience many of the 
ill consequences to be anticipated from repeal, while the other became mono- 
polists of all the benefits promised in union. 

To look at this matter more in detail ;—I would ask of any reflecting men to 
consider whatis likely to be the result if Mr. O’Connell’s project succeeds of putting 
out many of the existing members of the House of Commons, and supplying their 
place with repealers. What, except repeal, would a minister of Sir Robert Peel's 
heart and head, refuse to such a party as would then cunfront him? A threat 
like that of Mr. O'Connell would rouse a bolder minister into action, and laws 
would be passed, and regulations made, by which an agitation, worse than ordi- 
nary treason, would be checked and counteracted. The minister who listens to 
such menaces, and doves nothing, is not one upon whom it would be wise to 
place a reliance that be will rise with the difficulties of the emergency, and in 
the proper moment display the courage and force which it demands. "No ; he 
who permits Mr. O'Connell to send sixty or seventy repealers into parliament, 
is one who may help him to add to their numbers; and who when they have 
been enlarged to eighty, will deny them nothing which a surprised, or persuaded, 
or worried senate will acquiesce in the expediency of granting. What will 
then be withheld from their demands, and what will they not demand ? 

To me it does appear that there is a school of politicians now acquiring 
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influence in England, from which we have reason to apprehend a very ready 
acquiescence in the measure of repeal. At some future day I may, perhaps, 
notice in detail the indications of this growing indifference to the union. For 
the present I forbear, observing merely, that such indications are neither am- 
biguous nor few. The minister, I believe, does not now contemplate more than 
the employment of a Roman Catholic party in the government of Ireland ; but 
he will soon find that his instruments will demand ample remuneration for their 
services. They who in past days employed Protestant undertakers, were forced 
to pay them well. How exorbitant will be the commissions likely to be de- 
manded by the new agents. ‘The Protestant undertakers were rewarded for 
services which they loved to render, because they loved Great Britain. The 
party now to be propitiated neither feel, nor pretend to feel, any such attach- 
ment. The terms on which they will accept employment must be proportionably 
high. It is time for the Protestants of Ireland to bethink them what these 
terms may be. If they let the time pass, they invite destruction. At this mo- 
ment they might gather together no inconsiderable strength among themselves, 
and they could form an alliance with a Protestant party in England, which, 
strengthened by and strengthening them, would protect them against gross 










A THREE-VOLUME novel issuing from 
the Dublin press, is in itself an event 
that demands from us a notice. A 
novel of which the scene is laid in the 
old Dublin city—which describes with 
fidelity the manners and habits of a 
generation now for ever passed away— 
which depends for its interest on the 
painting of Irish scenes, and the re- 
calling of Irish associations—and the 
author of which, scorning the vulgar 
prejudices of Irishmen against their 
country, has selected Dublin at once 
as the scene of his narrative, and the 
locality of its publication ;—these are 
claims upon our notice, which we 
would be ashamed not promptly to 
acknowledge. Claims upon our favour- 
able notice we would scarcely admit 
them tobe. Utterly do we repudiate 
that false patriotism, which would call 
on us to praise, or even tolerate, dul- 
ness or mediocrity, because it added to 
its inherent vices the anomaly of being 
Irish. It were bad encouragement of 
national genius to bestow its rewards 
upon pretensions which could not es- 


wrong. A year hence, it may be “ too late.” 
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tablish its claims ; and no folly could 
be more monstrous than to imagine 
that the best mode of bringing forward 
native talent was to teach it to be con- 
tent with mediocrity. To crush Irish 
pretenders, without reference to their 
sect and party, we have ever regarded 
as just as much a part of our literary 
patriotism, as to extend a helping hand 
with equal impartiality to real merit. 
The Irish author who produces a 
bad book, has never with us suc- 
cessfully pleaded his nativity as an 
apology for his faults. Never, how- 
ever, was there a work which stood 
less in need of any such false claims 
to indulgence, than the one the title of 
which we have prefixed to this notice. 
It requires neither favour for its merits, 
nor indulgence for its faults. It has 
that sterling merit which needs no 
flattery, and which can bear the cen- 
sure of bold and free criticism, without 
detracting from its praise. The critic 
would far mistake the stuff of which 
this work is made, who would apply 
to it the language of common-place 











* The Cock and Anchor, being a chronicle of Old Dublin City. In three vo- 
lumes. Dublin: William Curry, Jun. and Co. Longman and €o. London. 1845. 
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eulogy, and he would be the most un- 
kind to its author who would hesitate 
to point out its faults. 

What we have said implies that this 
“Chronicle of Old Dublin City” is 
a work of higher, far higher character 
than the ordinary class of novels that 
issue from the press; and in truth it 
is so. It is not to be described in the 
language applicable to common-place 
tales, nor tried by the rules by which 
we judge of them. It is impossible to 

eruse even a chapter of it, without 
oie the mind stamped with the 
conviction that the writer is a man of 
genius, and this is impressed even 
upon its faults. Scenes of singular 
power and interest, some of them 
wrought. up with the highest art, are 
thrown thick upon its pages, with the 
prodigality of a writer who felt he had 
no need, certainly had no care, to 
husband his resources. It is a book 
to captivate the imagination, and to 
stir the heart; and yet, after all, its 
close impresses you with the belief, 
that as to its effect in the entire, much 
of the power that has been lavished 
on its details has been thrown away. 
We are sure that the effect of the en- 
tire is not corresponding to that which 
you would expect from the aggregate 
of so many scenes of surpassing power; 
and we confess that, while we read 
through each chapter of the book, with 
an attention enchained by descriptions, 
from the graphic interest of which it is 
impossible to escape—while we felt, in 
our progress through the story, that 
we were in the hands of a master—while 
our hearts would beat with anxiety at 
some perilous position of the innocent, 
or be kindled into indignation at 
the portraiture of some bold and suc- 
cessful villany;—we yet closed the 
book with a feeling of disappoint- 
ment. ‘The scenes of the magic lan- 
tern had passed before us, each of 
them wonderful, and rivetting our 
thoughts; but when the last of them 
had passed, there was no master im- 
pression left to group them into one. 
Not that the story is unconnected— 
far from it; incident succeeds inci- 
dent, with the natural and regular suc- 
cession of an historical account; and in 
this respect, the “* Cock and Anchor” 
is immeasurably superior to many tales 
that pass without a sufficient historical 
connection, if we may use the word, 
from one scene of powerful descrip- 
tion to another. In very few novels 


that we have ever read, is the clear, 
continuous narrative better  sus- 
tained; in none, perhaps, except the 
unapproachable romances of Sir Wal- 
ter Seott. The absence of continuous 
narrative—the characteristic of some 
productions of great power—is not 
the fault of the volumes before us. 
In its presence the author has dis- 
paren perhaps, his rarest powers. 
Neither can it, with perfect propriety, 
be said, that it is deficient in plot. 
There is abundance of unexpected 
incidents—of slowly and cautiously de- 
veloped revelations ; and yet to attri- 
bute to it this deficiency of plot, would 
be—not exactly the truth, but yet 
something very like it. There is not 
in the book—there was not, we 
venture to say, in the; imagination 
of the writer—one general presiding 
plan, to which every scene and every 
incident should be in the end found to 
be subservient. We do believe this 
to be a defect. It may be said, that 
from the very absence of this the nar- 
rative is more truthful; the realities 
of life do not supply instances of ac- 
tual scenes, all tending to one grand 
denouement. ‘This may be true; but 
still it is the business of the no- 
velist, not to strain or colour events 
beyond nature, to attain this re- 
sult, but to select scenes from the 
great possibilities or probabilities of 
life to produce it; and without 
reverting to the old rules about 
the unities—which, after all, have a 
deeper foundation in good sense and 
knowledge of human nature, than 
many persons believe—we are sure 
that the novelist who does not group 
his scenes and positions, so as to make 
all subservient to some one plan, and 
leave one general impression upon 
the mind, must be prepared to meet 
with, in the minds of his readers, the 
very feeling of disappointment with 
which we have acknowledged we 
closed this book—a feeling of disap- 
pointment, which will be heightened ex- 
actly according to the power with which 
the book has been written. Themore we 
sympathise, and the more our imagina- 
tion has been wound up, the more we 
miss the oneness of which we speak ; and 
the more too the exciting and power- 
ful descriptions of the writer have 
taken hold upon our hearts, the less 
will we be inclined to admit the cold 
suggestion, that the very truthfulness 
of the story causes the disappoint- 
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ment which we feel, and that the tale 
is the more like life, which, with all its 
scenes of deep interest and fierce ex- 
citement, when all are passed through, 
leaves on the mind but the sad lesson, 
“all is vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

To another cause that contributes, 
in no small degree, to heighten this 
feeling of disappointment, we will, be- 
fore we conclude, have occasion to ad- 
vert. We mean, the most unsatisfac- 
tory adjustment—unsatisfactory to our 
sense of moral retribution—of the final 
fortunes”of the principal actors in its 
scenes. But upon the other point we 
believe our criticism to be perfectly 
just. To constitute a perfect novel, 
there must be that which we may ven- 
ture to call the unity of impres- 
sion—no matter how produced. 
Something more than a mere narra- 
tive, even of striking events, all per- 
sons will agree they expect in a novel; 
that something is exactly the subordi- 
nation of all that is narrated to one great 
impression that the entire is to leave. 
In some works of fiction, the attempt 
has been made, and successfully made, 
to supply this by mysteriously at- 
taching the fortunes of all the actors 
of a story to a place; but the highest, 
although not, perhaps, the most strik- 
ing, art of the novelist—ars est celare 
artem—an art seldom indeed attained to 
—is to produce this by an arrangement 
of character and incident so dextrous, 
that while all seems like the calm 
narrative of actual life, the unity of 
the entire, the oneness of the impres- 
sion, is produced naturally, and with- 
out any effort that is apparent to the 
eye. We cannot help thinking, that 
the author of the «* Cock and Anchor” 
felt this deficiency in his own work, 
and that the name is an attempt to 
supply it. An old inn, in the good 
old city of Dublin, presented, after 
all, quite as good a centre of unity as 
the Church of Notre-Dame in Paris did 
to Victor Hugo; and it is more than 
probable, that our author contem- 
plated the making of the good old 
“Cock and Anchor” the centre of all 
the incidents and fortunes of his tale. 
If this were his design, he has departed 
from it; and while he has thus left 
visibly impressed upon his pages the 
defect we have adverted to, he has at 
the same time produced a work of a 
higher order, chan if he had escaped 


the fault by a machinery such as this. 
We believe we have in these ob- 
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servations pointed out the great de- 
fect of this work. Some persons, we 
know, will be disposed to believe that 
we have been too severe, or too criti- 
cal in pointing it out. But we re- 
peat, this is a production of too high 
an order to be dealt with in the lenien- 
cy of criticism. It would be unjust 
to the work itself not to comment on 
it as it is. It would be still more 
unjust to the author, not to point out 
to one capable of so much excellence, 
the fault into which he has fallen. 
The reader of the “Cock and Anchor” 
will feel the truth of our remarks. 
Not only is there in the general im- 
pression an absence of the one pervading 
and harmonizing influence ; but there 
are characters introduced, on whose 
description great graphic power is 
lavished, in whose appearance great 
dramatic talent is expended, while yet, 
after all, they perform some very subor- 
dinate part in the story, and then dis- 
appear, and we meet with them no more. 
It is quite true, that this is but say- 
ing, that the author has thrown into 
these pages materials that might have 
supplied many volumes to an inferior 
artist ; it is quite true, too, that in 
the drama of life we meet with cha- 
racters that produce upon us an im- 
pression as striking, and who never 
afterwards influence our fortunes or 
cross our path. But still in a novel this 
marring the general effect by the in- 
troduction of superfluous portraits, 
is a fault—and a fault for which no 
power, in the details of their introdue- 
tion, can altogether atone. Indeed, 
we have already hinted, that the very 
power that gives them impressiveness 
and distinctness, heightens the feeling 
of disappointment in the end. 

The scene of this novel opens, as its 
name imports, in the Cock and Anchor, 
an old inn in the neighbourhood of the 
castle of Dublin ; the period ofits events 
is the first ten years of the last century. 
Between the city of Dublin and the 
mansion-house of Morley Court, with- 
in a few miles of it, the locality of 
most of the scenes of this novel is 
situated. The heroine of the tale is 
Mary Ashwoode, the daughter of a 
fashionable and unprincipled baronet, 
who is the proprietor of Morley Court. 
Her father, for interested and selfish 
purposes, endeavours to marry her to 
Lord Aspenly, an old and heartless 
peer. She has_ herself bestowed 
her heart upon the hero of the tale, 
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Henry O'Connor, the descendant of 
an old but broken Roman Catholic 
family. On the loves of these two the 
unity of the story depends. The deep 
and malignant plots of her father to 
separate the two faithful hearts, and 
accomplish his own selfish purposes, 
by selling his reluctant child to the 
worn-out debauchee, who purposes 
literally to purchase her; the court- 
ship of Lord Aspenly himself; the 
cold villany of an Italian: valet of Sir 
Richard Ashwoode’s, who had, by a 
knowledge of his early life, acquired 
over his master a mysterious influence, 
about which evidently the less that 
was said the better for both parties; and 
the struggles of Mary against all these, 
supply abundant materials for scenes 
of great truthfulness and power. The 
death of her father releases poor Lucy 
from one persecution, to encounter one 
still more terrible. Her brother, Sir 
Henry Ashwoode, has been a game- 
ster. ‘To mect his gambling debts, he 
has placed himself in the power of a 
money. lender, a hideous wretch named 
Nicholas Blarden, who, to revenge a 
thrashing given him in the theatre, 
determines to ruin the young baronet. 
He lays plots for him, by which he en- 
tangles him into the forgery of his 
name, and then threatens to prosecute 
him on the charge. On one condition 
he offers him his escape—that his sister 
Mary should be married to him. He 
takes possession of Morley Court ; 
and when artifice has failed to re- 
concile the heroine to: the loathsome 
wooing of this hideous monster, force 
is threatened—she is locked up in 
one of the rooms of the old mansion- 
house ; adegraded clergyman is brought 
to perform the ceremony; and her 
miserable brother, with the halter 
dangling over his neck, is forced by 
the fear of it to lend himself to these 
infernal designs. The scene in which 
Mary and her female attendant escape 
from their prison, and narrowly evade 
the pursuit of Blarden and his blood- 
hound accomplices, is one of the most 
thrilling that we have ever read. 

It is not, however, our intention to 
digest the narrative of our author 
into a short compass, for the especial 
benefit of our readers. We have said 
enough to make intelligible the ex- 
tracts which we may make in illustra- 
tion of what we believe to be the 
peculiar characters of the author's 
style. Suffice it to say, by way of 
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general description, that the above 
plot is carried out with a surprising 
power of execution, great knowledge 
of human nature, and a vividness of 
dramatic incident and dialogue that 
reminds us frequently of the comedies 
of Sheridan. Sketches there are in 
abundance of the society in all ranks 
in the good city of Dublin in the 
olden time, from the Viceregal sa- 
loons of the profligate Wharton—of 
whose conversation at one of his draw- 
ing-rooms there is a description that 
would have satisfied the malice of 
Swift himself—down to the retreats of 
thieves and murderers, or perhaps we 
ought to say, as a lower depth, the 
splendid hells in which Nicholas 
Blarden, and his jackal, Gordon 
Chancey, lay in wait for the souls 
and bodies of men. Even the cock- 
pit, a fashionable amusement of the 
young bloods of the day, has its 
appropriate place in this description 
of the manners of the olden time. 
The streets and lanes of the old city 
are depicted with a vivid and graphic 
minuteness ; and that nothing may be 
wanting to complete the picture of the 
times, we are introduced to a secret 
conclave of adherents of the fallen 
house of Stuart, by a rash intrusion 
into which O'Connor, although him- 
self an adherent of the cause, had 
very nearly forfeited his life. 

We have already spoken freely— 
perhaps too freely—of one defect of 
this work. We must add to our cen- 
sure, aremark upon an occasional—it 
it is but an occasional—carelessness 
of style. In general there is upon 
this point no reason to complain. In 
many of the scenes we have said that 
every pains has manifestly been 
taken. Occasionally, however, we 
meet with an unevenness of style— 
nay, even once or twice a slovenliness 
of diction—that a very little care 
in one so perfect a master of lan- 
guage, as other passages prove the 
author to be, would have certainly ena- 
bled him to avoid. 

The powers which are displayed 
in this work are of the highest order. 
They are those which are adequate to 
the production of works of fiction, 
to be ranked with the highest. Of 
imagination he has no lack—of that 
faculty of the mind which phrenolo- 
gists called constructiveness, and with. 
out which no imagination and no 
talents can make a man a first-rate 
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novelist—there is abundant evidence 
in the volumes before us. The power 
of quiet, continuous, sustained narra- 
tive, is one of the rarest, and by him 
who aspires to the highest rank as a 
writer of fiction, the most to be desired. 
Any man of strong feelings and good 
natural eloquence can assume the 
semblance of power in the use of 
strong and excited phrases. It is in 
no spirit of depreciation that we 
cannot help recalling to our minds the 
passages from the Diary of a late Phy- 
sician, and, to come nearer home, the 
Chapters of College Romance, the 
writers of both of which a to 
fear to trust themselves quiet 
narrative, and when they “aid 805 
failed. The power that is displayed 
in the calmer historical style of narra- 
tive, is far above any that can be ex- 
hibited in that high-toned mixture 
of sentiment and narrative, which 


has too much obtained the name of 


owerful writing. Writing such as this 
is popular, because it is exciting ; but 
in reality is as far inferior to the calm 
dignity of unexcited narrative, as the 
glare of the meteor is to the steady 
light of the star. ‘The power of tell- 
ing things so as to impress others 
with the mere narrative, is a very 
rare one: it is much rarer than that 
by which its place is often attempted 
to be, and sometimes is in a manner 
actually supplied—the faculty of 
telling things with such an expres- 
sion of strong feeling, that the 
reader sympathises with the feeling, 
and imagines himself moved by the 
narrative. We do not deny to this 
latter, merit, but it is merit of a far in- 
ferior order—as inferior as the Wan- 
dering Jew is to Waverley; and no 
writer who is obliged or content to de- 
pend upon it for effect, can ever rank 
among the masters of fiction. The 
indication which has pleased us most 
in these volumes is the success of the 
writer in the narrative style. We 
have said that the faculty of narration 
—the power of telling things so as to 
interest and impress others by the 
narrative—is absolutely arareone. It 
is of course rarer still in combination 
with imagination—the power of con- 
ceiving as well as telling—with power 
of observation—with insight into cha- 
racter—with power of description 
—with the other qualities essential to 
the novelist—qualities which have ex- 
isted without it, and have without it 


produced works of great interest and 
power. 

When we say, then, that the “ Cock 
and Anchor” does exhibit this power of 
quiet and impressive narrative, we 
accord to it very high praise; and 
when we add, that it is combined with 
the other qualities we have pointed 
out, we attribute to the writer what 
we believe to be the highest quality 
which a writer of fiction should desire 
to possess. 

Let us take one scene, to which we 
have already referred in terms of 
praise, as a specimen of the narrative. 
It is the escape of Mary Ashwoode. 
It is the day upon the evening of 
which the schemes of the ruflian Blar- 
den and the wretched coward, her 
brother, were to be completed by the 
forced marriage of Mary to Blarden, 
Confined for weeks a close prisoner in 
her brother’s mansion, from which all 
the family servants had been dismissed, 
and replaced by creatures of Blarden’s, 
the wretched girl made vain attemptsto 
escape, or to communicate with some 
friend, the discovery of which only ex- 
asperated the fury and increas sed the 
vigilance of her gaclers. Her brother, 
an unwilling but cow ardly participator 
in these outrages, yields to the terror 
of an ignominious death a base com- 
pliance with the diabolical schemes of 
Blarden, from which his nature, not 
utterly debased, recoiled in disgust. 
Terror had failed to extort the con- 
sent of the unfortunate girl; her en- 
treaties to her brother, to Blarden 
himself, had been of no avail; a 
baffled and detected attempt to escape 
had precipitated their determination. 
Gordon Chancey, a barrister by pro- 
fession—why made so by our author 
we cannot divine—in reality the 
wretched tool and accomplice of Blar- 
den’s most hideous plots, the inveigler 
of Sir Henry Ashwoode into the forgery 
which had placed him in the demon’s 
power, and of course his betrayer, is 
with. Blarden keeping guard. The 
last baffled attempt had made double 
vigilance necessary; not only the 
door of Mary’s bed-room, but the 
great door of the hall, is kept locked ; 
and Gordon Chancey is dispatched to 
the city to bring back with him the 
degraded cle rgyman, the Rev. Ebenezer 
Shy cock, who i is to perform the mockery 
of marriage. Mary, however, had 
one friend—Flora Guy, the atten- 
dant whom Blarden had placed in per- 
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sonal attendance upon herself. ‘The 
dreary day was drawing to its close 
without hope of relief—the day which 
was to close in her fearful union to 
the detestable Blarden. Gordon Chan- 
cey has returned from his mission with 
the Rev. Ebenezer Shycock, and the 
two scions of law and divinity are 
ordered by Blarden to keep their 
watch in a boudoir, once the tasteful 
and happy retreat of the lady of Mor- 
ley Court. Ashwoode and he were to 
be absent until evening ; at eight they 
were to return, and the doom of poor 
Mary to be sealed. Off the room in 
which the barrister and parson were 
ordered to watch, opened the only door 
which led to the bed-room and prison 
of Mary. During the day, Flora 
Guy in vain made exploring rambles 
in the hope of discovering some avenue 
of escape. 


**Thus pleasantly the day wore on, 
until at length the sun descended in 
glory behind the far-off blue hills, and 
the pale twilight began to herald the 
appearance of night. 

** As the evening approached, the poor 
girl made another exploring ramble in 
the almost desperate speculation that 
she might possibly hit upon something 
which might suggest even a hint of some 
mode of escape. Having encountered 
Chancey and one of the serving men, as 
usual, and passed her examination, she 
crossed the large old hall, and without 
any definite pre-determination, entered 
Sir Henry’s study, where he and Blar- 
den had been sitting, and carelessly 
thrown upon the table lay a large key. 
For a moment she could scarcely believe 
her eyes, and her heart bounded high 
with hope as she grasped it quickly and 
rolled it in her apron—‘ could it be the 
key of one of the doors through which 
alone liberty was to be regained?’ With 
a deliberate step which strangely belied 
her restless anxiety, she passed the 
door within which Chancey was sitting, 
and ascended to the young lady’s cham- 
ber. 

** * My lady, is this it ?’? exclaimed she, 
almost breathless with excitement, and 
holding the key before the lady’s face. 

** Mary Ashwoode with a momentary 
eagerness glanced at it, 

*** No, no,’ said she, faintly, ‘ I know 
all the keys of the outer doors; it was 
I who brought them to my father every 
night ; but this is none of them—no, no, 
no, no.’ There was a dulness and 
apathy upon the young lady, and a 
seeming insensibility to every thing—to 
hope, to danger—to all, in short, which 
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had intensely interested every faculty 
of mind and feeling but the day before— 
which frightened and dismayed her 
humble friend. 

**Don’'t, my lady—don’t give up— 
oh, sure you won't lose heart entirely ; 
see if I won’t think of something—never 
mind, if I don’t think of some way or 
another yet.’ 

** The red discoloured tints of evening 
were now fading from the landscape, 
and rapidly giving place to the dim twi- 
light—the harbinger of a night of dan- 
gers, terrors, and adventures; and as 
the poor maiden sate by the young lady’s 
side, with a heart full of dark and omi- 
nous forebodings, she beard the door of 
the outer chamber—the little boudoir 
which we have often had occasion to 
mention—opened, and two persons en- 
tered it. 

“*They are here—they are come, 
Oh, God! they are here,’ exclaimed 
en Ashwoode, clasping her small 
hand, in terror, round the girl’s waist. 

*«* The door’s locked, my lady,’ said 
the girl, scarcely less terrified than her 
mistress; ‘they can’t come in without 
letting us know first.’ So saying, she 
ran to the door and peeped through the 
keyhole, to reconnoitre the party, and 
then stepping on tip-toe to the young 
lady, who, more dead than alive, was 
sitting by the bed-side, she said in a 
whisper— 

*** Who do you think it is, ma’am ?— 
blessed hour ! my lady, who should it be 
but that lawyer gentleman—that Mr. 
Chancey; and the old parson !—they are 
settling themselves at the table.’” 


For the head of the parson the pota” 
tions in which he and Chancey had in- 
dulged proved too strong, and he falls 
into a stupified sleep. 


“Flora Guy peeped eagerly through 
the keyhole of her lady’s chamber into 
the little apartment in which the two 
boon companions were seated. After 
reconnoitering for a very long time, she 
moved lightly to her mistress’s side, and 
said in low but distinct tones— 

“** Now, my lady, you must get up 
and rouse yourself—for God’s sake, mis- 
tress dear, shake off the heaviness that’s 
over you, and we have a chance left 
still.’ 

** Are they not in the next room to 
us?’ inquired Mary. 

“©¢ Yes, my lady,’ replied the maid, 
‘but the parson gentleman is drunk or 
asleep, and Mr. Chancey is there alone 
pie the four keys beside him on 
the table; don’t be frightened, my lady, 
do you stay quiet, and I'll go into the 
room.’ 
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‘* Mary Ashwoode made no answer, 
but pressed the poor girl’s hand in her 
cold fingers, and without moving, almost 
without breathing, awaited the result. 
Flora Guy, meanwhile, opened the door 
and passed into the outer apartment as- 
suming, as she did so, an air of easy 
and careless indifference. Chancey 
turned as she entered the room, fanning 
the smoke of his tobacco pipe aside with 
his hand, and eyeing her with a jealous 
glance. ‘ Well, my little girl,’ said he, 
‘and what makes you leave your young 
lady, my dear ?” 

“¢ An’ is a body never to get an in- 
stant minute to themselves?’ rejoined 
she, with an indignant toss of her head ; 
‘why then I tell you what it is, Mr. 
Chancey, I’m tired to death, so Iam, 
sitting in that little room the whole 
blessed day, and not a word, good or 
bad, will the young lady say—she’s gone 
stupid like.’ 

*** Ts the door locked ?’ said Chancey, 
suspiciously, and at the same time rising 
= approaching the young lady’s cham- 

er 

“Ashe did so, Flora Guy, availing 
herself instantly of this averted posi- 
tion, snatched up, without waiting to 
choose, one of the four great keys which 
lay upon the table, and replaced it dex- 
terously with that which she had but a 
short time before shown to her mistress ; 
in doing so, however, spite of all her 
caution, a slight clank was audible. 

“** Well, is it locked?’ inquired the 
damsel, hoping by the loud tone in which 
she uttered the question, to drown the 
suspicious sounds which threatened her 
schemes with instant detection. 

*“* Yes, it is locked,’ rejoined Chan- 
cey, glancing quickly at the keys, ‘ but 
what do you want there?—move off 
from my place, will you?’ and shambling 
to the table, he hastily gathered the 
four keys in his grasp, and thrust them 
into his deep coat pocket. 

** ¢ You're in a mighty quare humour, 
so you are, Mr. Chancey, said the girl, 
affecting a saucy tone, through which, 
had his ear been listening for the sound, 
he might have detected the quaver of 
extreme agitation; ‘you usedn’t to be 
.59 cross by no means at the Columbkil, 
*but har pleasant, so you used.’ 

*«*« Well, my little girl,’ said Chancey, 
whose suspicions were now effectually 
quieted, ‘ ‘ declare to God you're the 
first that ever said I was bad-tempered, 
so you are—will you have something to 
drink ?’ 

***What have youthere, Mr.Chancey ?” 
inquired she. 

*** This is brandy, my little gir!—and 
this is sack, dear,’ rejoined Chancey, 
‘both of them elegant—you must have 
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which ever you like—which will you 
choose, dear?’ 

“* Well, then, I'll have a little drop 
of the sack mulled, I thank you, Mr. 
Chancey,’ replied she. 

“ « There’s nothing to mull it in here, 
my little girl,’ objected the barrister. 

***Oh, but Til get it in a minute 
though,’ replied she; ‘ I'll run down for 
a saucepan.’ 

*** Well, dear, run away,’ replied he, 
‘but don’t be long—for Miss Ashwoode 
might want you, my little girl—and it 
wouldn’t do if you were out of the way, 
you know.’ 

“ Without waiting to hear the end of 
this charge, Flora Guy ran down the 
staircase, and speedily returned with the 
utensil required. 

“**Maybe Td better go in for a 
minute first, and see if she wants me,’ 
suggested the girl. 

‘*** Very well, my dear,’ replied Chan- 
cey. 

‘¢ And accordingly she turned the key 
in the chamber-door, closed it again, 
and stood by the young lady’s side— 
such was her agitation that for three or 
four minutes she could not speak. 

“«* My lady,’ at length she said, “7 
have one of the keys—when I go in next 
I'll leave your room-door unlocked, only 
closed just, and no more—the lobby- 
door is ajar—lI left it that way this very 
minute; and when you hear me saying, 
“‘the sack’s upset!” do you open your 
door, and cross the room as quick as 
light, and out on the we and stop by 
the stairs, my lady, and I'll follow von 
as fast as I can. Here, my lady,’ con- 
tinued the poor girl, bringing a small 
box from her mistress’s toilet— your 
rings, my lady—they’ll be wanted— 
mind your rings, my lady—there is the 
little case—keep it in your pocket; if 
we escape, my lady, they'll be wanted— 
mind, Mr. Chancey has ears like needle- 
points. Keep up your heart, my lady, 
and in the name of God we’ll try this 
chance.’ 

“**Into his hands | commit myself,’ 
said the young lady, with a tone and 
air of more firmness and energy than 
she had shown for days—‘ my heart is 
strengthened—my courage comes again 
—oh, thank \God, I am equal to this 
dreadful hour.’ 

** Flora Guy made a gesture of silence, 
and then opening the door briskly, and 
shutting it again with an osteutatious 
noise, and drawing the key from the 
lock, she crossed “the room to where 
Chancey, who had watched her en- 
trance, was sitting. 

“** Well, my dear,’ said he, ‘ how is 
that delicate young lady there ?” 

‘** Why, she’s rayther bad, I’m afraid,’ 
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rejoined the girl—‘ she’s the whole day 
long in a sort of a heavy dulness like— 
she don’t seem to mind any thing.’ 

*** So much the better, my dear,’ said 
Chancey; ‘she'll be the less inclined to 
gad, or to be troublesome. Come, mix 
the spices and the sugar, dear, and 
settle the liquor in the saucepan—you 
want some refreshment, so you do, for 
I declare to God, I never saw any one 
so pale in all my life as you are this 
minute.’ 

***T will not be long so,’ said the girl, 
affecting a tone of briskness, and pro- 
ceeding to mingle the ingredients in 
the little saucepan—‘ for I think if I 
was dead itself, let alone a little bit 
tired, a cup of mulled sack would cheer 
me up again.’ 

**So saying, she placed the little 
saucepan on the bar. 

““*Is the parson asleep?’ inquired 
she. 

“* Indeed, my dear, I’m very much 
afraid it’s tipsy he is,’ drawled Chancey, 
demurely, ‘ Take care of that clergy- 
man, my dear, for indeed I'm afraid he 
has very loose conduct.’ 

*** Will I blacken his nose with a 
burned cork?’ inquired she. 

«Oh, no, my little girl,’ replied 
Chancey, with a tranquil chuckle, and 
turning his sleepy grey eyes upon the 
apoplectic visage of the stupified drunk- 
ard who sate bolt upright before him; 
‘no, no; we don’t know the minute he 
may be wanted; he'll have to perform 
the ceremony very soon, my dear; and 
Mr. Blarden, if he took the fancy, would 
think nothing of braining half a dozen 
of us. I declare to God, he wouldn't.’ 

***¢ Well, Mr. Chancey, will you mind 
the little saucepan for one minute,’ said 
she, ‘while I'm putting a bit of turf or 
a few sticks under it ?’ 

«Indeed I will,’ said he, ‘ turning 
his eyes lazily upon the utensil, but 
doing nothing more to secure it. Flora 
Guy accordingly took some wood, and 
pretending to arrange the fire, over- 
turned the wine; the loud hiss of the 
boiling liquid, and the sudden cloud of 
whirling steam and ashes, ascending 
toward the ceiling, and pufting into his 
face, half confounded the barrister, and 
at the same instant Flora Guy clapped 
her hands, and exclaimed with a shrill 
cry— 

*** The sach’s upset! the sack’s upset ! 
lend a hand, Mr. Chancey—Mr. Chan- 
cey, do you hear ?’ and, while thus con- 
jured, the barrister, in obedience to her 
vociferous appeal, made some indis- 
dinct passes at the saucepan with the 
poker, which he had grasped at the 
first alarm ; the damsel, without daring 
to look directly where every feeling 
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would have rivetted her eyes, beheld a 
dark form glide noiselessly behind 
Chancey, and pass from the room ; for 
the moment so intense was her agony 
of anxiety, she felt upon the very point 
of fainting: in an instant more, how- 
ever, she had recovered all her ener- 
gies, and was bold and quick-witted as 
ever; one glance in the direction of the 
lady’s chamber showed her the door 
slowly swinging open; fortunately the 
barrister was at the moment too much 
occupied with the extraction of the 
remainder of the saucepan from the 
fire, to have yet perceived the treache- 
rous accident, one glance at which would 
have sealed their ruin; and Flora Guy, 
running noiselessly to the door reme- 
died the perilous disclosure by shutting 
it softly and quickly ; and then, with 
much clattering of the key and a good 
deal of pushing beside, forcing it open 
again, she passed into the room and 
spoke a little in a low tone, as if to 
her mistress ; and then, returning, she 
locked the door of the then untenanted 
chamber in real earnest, and, crossing 
to Chancey, said—‘I wonder at you, 
so I do, Mr. Chancey; you frightened 
the young mistress half out of ber wits ; 
and I'm all over dust and ashes; I 
must run down and wash every inch 
of my face and hands, so I must; and 
here, Mr. Chancey, will you keep the 
key of the bed-room till I come back, 
afraid I might drop it ; and don’t let it 
out of your hands ?’ 

***] will, indeed, dear’; but don’t be 
long away,’ rejoined the barrister, ex- 
tending his hand to receive the key of 
the now vacant chamber. 

**So Flora Guy boldly walked forth 
upon the lobby, and closing the cham- 
ber-door behind her, found herself in 
the vast old gallery, hung round with 
grim and antique portraits, and light 
ed only by the fitful beams of a 
clouded moon shining doubtfully through 
the stained glass of a solitary window. 

‘*Mary Ashwoode awaited her ap- 
proach, concealed in a small recess or 
niche in the wall, shrined like an 
image in the narrow enclosure of carved 
oak, not daring to stir, and with a 
heart throbbing as though it would 
burst. 

** * My lady, are you here ?’ whispered 
the maid, scarcely audible. Great ner- 
vous excitement renders the sense mor- 
bidly acute, and Mary Ashwoode heard 
the sound distinctly, faint though it 
was, and at some distance from her; 
she stept falteringly from her place of 
concealment, and took the hand of her 
conductress in a grasp cold as that of 
death itself, and, side by side, they pro- 
ceeded down the broad staircase.” 
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The address of Flora Guy brings 
them safely past a man whom they 
encounter in the hall; they escape from 
the house, and make their way to the 
high road, 


** The moon was high in the heavens, 
but the dark, drifting scud was sailing 
across her misty disk, and giving to her 
light the character of ceaseless and 
ever-varying uncertainty. ‘lhe road on 
which they walked was that which led 
to Dublin city, and from each side was 
embowered by tall old trees, and rudely 
fenced by unequal grassy banks. They 
had proceeded nearly half a mile with- 
out encountering any living being, when 
they heard, suddenly, a little way be- 
fore them, the sharp clang of horses’ 
hoofs, upon the road, and shortly after, 
the moon shining forth for a moment, 
revealed distinctly the forms of two 
horsemen, approaching at a slow trot. 

““* As sure as light, my lady, it’s 
they,’ said Flora Guy; “I know Sir 
Henry’s grey horse—don’t stop, my 
lady—don’t try to hide—just draw the 
hood over your head, and walk on steady 
with me, and they'll never mind us, but 
pass on.’ 

“With a throbbing heart, Mary 
obeyed her companion, and they walked 
side by side by the edge of the grassy 
bank, and under the tall trees—the dis- 
tance between them and the two 
mounted figures momentarily diminish- 
ing. 

***T say, he’s as lame as a hop-jack,’ 
cried the well-known voice of Nicholas 
Blarden, as they approached—‘ haven't 
you an eye in your head, you mouth you 
—look there—another false step, by 
Jove.’ 

*‘Just at this moment, the girls, 
looking neither to the right nor ‘left, 
and almost sinking with fear, were pass- 
ing them by. 

““* Stop you, one of you, will you?’ 
said Blarden, addressing them, and at 
the same time reining in his horse. 

“Flora Guy stopped, and making a 
slight courtesy, awaited his further 
pleasure, while Mary Ashwoode, with 

faltering step, and almost dead with 
terror, walked slowly on. 

““*Have you light enough to see a 
stone in a horse’s hoof, my dimber hen ? 
—have you, I say ?’ 

“* Yes, sir,’ faltered the girl, with an- 
other courtesy, and not venturing to 
raise her voice, for fear of detection. 

* Well, look into them all in turn, 
will you ?’ continued Blarden, ‘ while I 
walk the beast a bit. Do you see any 
thing?—is there a stone there?—is 
there ?’ 
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“© No, sir, said she again, with a 
courtesy. 

“*No, sir,’ echoed he—‘but I say 
yes, sir, and I'd take my oath of it. 
D n it, it can’t be a strain. Get 
down, Ashwoode, I say, and look to it 
yourself. ‘Those blasted women are fit 
for nothing but darning old stockings— 
get down, [ say, Ashwoode,’ 


Reluctantly we omit, in the fear of 
too much lengthening our extracts, 
the chapter in which is described the 
fury of Blarden, on returning to the 
mansion and finding that his prisoner 
was gone. In the desperation of 
baffled rage, he forces the wretched 
brother to join him in the pursuit. 

The girls, in the meantime, had 
overtaken on the high road a country- 
man driving his cart. Fatigued by 
the rapidity of their flight, and almost 
sinking to the ground, it required all 
their efforts to reach the humble vehi- 
cle that was destined to save them. 


** After a few minutes’ further exer- 
tion, they came up with the vehicle, and 
accosted the driver, a countryman, 
with a short pipe in his mouth, who, 
with folded arms, sat listlessly upon the 
shaft. 

*** Honest man, God bless you, and 
give us a bit of a lift,’ said Flora Guy ; 
* we’ve come a long way and very fast, 
and we are fairly tired to death.’ 

‘‘The countryman drew the halter 
which he held, and uttering an unspell- 
able sound, addressed to his horse, suc- 
ceeded in bringing him and the vehicle 
to a stand still. 

‘* * Never say it twiste,’ said he; ‘ get 
up, and welcome, Wait a bit, till I give 
the straw a turn for yees; now for it; 
step on the wheel; don’t be in dread; 
he wont move.’ 

**So saying, he assisted Mary Ash- 
woode into the rude vehicle, and not 
without wondering curiosity, for the 
hand which she extended to him was 
white and slender, and glittered in the 
moonlight with jewelled rings. Flora 
Guy followed; but before the cart was 
again in motion, they distinctly heard 
the far-off clatter of galloping hoofs 
upon the road. Their fears too truly 
accounted for these sounds, 

‘** Merciful God! we are pursued,’ 
said Mary Ashwoode; and then turning 
to the driver, she continued, with an 
agony of imploring terror—‘as you look 
for pity at the dreadful hour when all 
shall need it, do not betray us. If it be 
as I suspect, we are pursued—pursued 
with an evil—a dreadful purpose. I 
had rather die a thousand deaths than 
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fall into the hands of those who are ap- 
proaching. 

* © Never fear,’ interrupted the man ; 
‘lie down flat both of you in the cart 
and I'll hide you—never fear.’ 

* They obeyed his directions, and he 
spread over their prostrate bodies a 
covering of straw; not quite so thick, 
however, as their fears would have 
desired ; and thus screened, they awaited 
the approach of those, whom they 
rightly conjectured to be in hot pursuit 
of them. The man resumed his seat 
upon the shaft, and once more the cart 
was in motion. 

‘* Meanwhile, the sharp and rapid 
elang of the hoofs are’ and be- 
fore the horsemen had reached them, 
the voice of Nicholas Blarden was 
shouting— 

*¢ ¢ Holloa—holloa, honest fellow—saw 
you two young women on the road ?’ 

** There was scarcely time allowed for 
an answer, when the thundering clang 
of the iron hoofs resounded beside the 
conveyance in which the fugitives were 
lying, and the horsemen both, with a 
sudden and violent exertion, brought 
their beasts to a halt, and so abruptly, 
that although thrown back upon their 
haunches, the horses slid on for several 

ards upon the hard road, by the mere 
impetus of their former speed, knock- 
ing showers of fire flakes from the 
stones. 

**« Tsay,’ repeated Blarden, ‘ did two 
girls pass you on the road—-did you see 
them ?” 

“¢Divil a sign of a girl I seen,’ re- 

lied the man, carelessly ; and to their 

infinite relief, the two fugitives heard 
their pursuer, with a muttered curse, 
plunge forward upon his way. This 
relief, however, was but momentary, 
for checking his horse again, Blarden 
returned. 

**¢T say, my good chap, I passed you 
before to-night, not ten minutes since, 
on my way out of town, not half a 
mile from this spot—the girls were run- 
ning this way, and if they’re between 
this and the gate—they must have passed 

ou.’ 

*** Devil a girl I seen this—Oh, be- 
gorra! you're right, sure enough,’ said 
the driver—‘what the devil was I 
thinkin’ about—two girls—one of them 
tall and slim, with rings on her fingers— 
and the other a short, active bit of a 
colleen ?’ 

*** Ay—ay—ay,’ cried Blarden. 

***Sure enough they did overtake 
me,’ said the man, ‘shortly after I 
passed two gentlemen—I suppose you 
are one of them—and the little one 
axed me the direction of Harold’s- 
cross—and when I showed it to them, 
bedad they both made no more bones 
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about it, but across the ditch with 
them, an’ away over the fields—they’re 
half-way there by this time—it was jist 
down there by the broken bridge—they 
were quare-looking girls.’ 

***1t would be d d odd if they 


were not—they’re both mad,’ replied 
Blarden; ‘thank you for your hint.’ 
“And so saying, as he turned his 
horse’s head in the direction indicated, 
he chucked a crown piece into the cart.” 


Imperfectly as these broken extracts 
convey an idea of the effect of the en- 
tire scene, they will amply justify the 
opinion we have expressed of the 
power of narrative displayed in these 
volumes: it is a power of which, per- 
haps, it is the most difficult to give7a 
specimen by an extract ; it is one, in- 
deed, that rather pervades the entire 
work, than one that can be judged of 
by particular passages. We are by 
no means sure that we have selected 
the passages that would most fully 
illustrate the meaning of the praise 
we have bestowed; and yet, when we 
reflect on the rapidity and number of 
the incidents recorded in the passages 
we have cited—how naturally they 
follow, rapidly but not crowded, in 
the narration—how completely is 
avoided the temptation to indulge in 
powerful writing—with what severe 
simplicity every thing is avoided that 
would disturb the continuity of the 
narrative—and yet how thrilling is the 
interest which is kept up by the mere 
power of the telling of events—we be- 
lieve there are few pieces of narrative- 
writing in the language entitled to 
higher praise. 

Nearly allied to the power of narra- 
tive, and equally essential to the no- 
velist, is the power of description—it 
is the painting of still life. It is very 
possible to be a master of narrative, 
without being a master of description ; 
nay, suchis the strange division of facul- 
tiesin the human mind, there are writers 
who can describe—we use the word in 
distinction from narrate—some things 
well, and yet fail altogether in others. 
It is strange, but it is true, that the 
writer who could perfectly bring to 
the mind the picture of a family seated 
round the domestic hearth, before a 
word was spoken to blend description 
with the dramatic or the narrative, 
would yet fail in describing the exte- 
rior of the house, the interior of which 
he could so vividly paint. Description 
of natural scenery demands power of 
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its own ; in fact, there are as many dif- 
ferent species of gory with the er 
as with the pencil, and each and all of 
them distinct, both from each other 
and from narrative. 

As a sample at once of what descrip- 
tion is, and of the descriptive power 
displayed in these volumes, let us take 
the opening pages :— 


‘* Some time within the first ten years 
of the last century, there stood in the 
fair city of Dublin, and in one of those 
sinuous and narrow streets which lay in 
the vicinity of the castle, a goodly and 
capacious hostelry, snug and sound, 
and withal carrying in its aspect some- 
thing staid and aristocratic, and per- 
haps in no wise the less comfortable that 
it was rated, in point of fashion, some- 
what obsolete. Its structure was quaint 
and antique; so much so, that had its 
counterpart presented itself within the 
precincts of ‘the Borough,’ it might 
fairly have passed itself off for the ge- 
nuine old Tabard of Geoffry Chaucer. 

* The front of the building facing the 
street, rested upon a row of massive 
wooden blocks, set endwise, at inter- 
vals of some six or eight feet, and run- 
ning parallel at about the same distance, 
to the wall of the lower story of the 
house, thus forming a kind of rude 
cloister or open corridor, running the 
whole length of the building. 

‘* The spaces between these rude pil- 
lars were, by a light frame-work of tim- 
ber, converted into a number of arches ; 
and by an application of the same or- 
namental process, the ceiling of this 
extended porch was made to carry a 
clumsy but not unpicturesque imitation 
of groining. Upon this open-work of 
timber, as we have already said, rested 
the second story of the building ;. pro- 
truding beyond which again, and sup- 
ported upon beams whose projecting 
ends were carved into the semblance of 
heads hideous as the fantastic monsters 
of heraldry, arose the third story, pre- 
senting a series of tall and fancifully- 
shaped gables, decorated, like the rest 
of the building, with an abundance of 
grotesque timber-work. A wide pas- 
sage, opening under the corridor which 
we have described, gave admission into 
the inn yard, surrounded partly by the 
building itself, and partly by the stables 
and other offices connected with it. 
Viewed from a little distance, the old 
fabric presented by no means an un- 
sightly or ungraceful aspect: on the 
contrary, its very irregularities and 
antiquity, however in reality objection- 
able, gave to it an air of comfort and 
almost of dignity, to which many of its 
more pretending and modern competi- 


tors might in vain have aspired. Whe- 
ther it was, that from the first the sub- 
stantial fabric had asserted a conscious 
superiority over all the minor tenements 
which surrounded it, or that they in 
modest deference had gradually con- 
ceded to it the prominence which it de- 
served—whether, in short, it had always 
stood foremost, or that the street had 
slightly altered its course and gradually 
receded, leaving it behind, an immemo- 
rial and immovable landmark by which 
to measure the encroachments of ages— 
certain it is, that at the time we speak 
of, the sturdy hostelry stood many feet 
in advance of the line of houses which 
flanked it on either side, narrowing the 
street with a most aristocratic indiffe- 
rence to the comforts of the pedestrian 
a thus forced to shift for life and 
imb, as best they might, among the 
vehicles and horses which then thronged 
the city streets—no doubt too, often b 
the very difficulties which, it presented, 
entrapping the over-cautious passenger, 
who preferred entering the harbour 
which its hospitable and capacious door- 
way offered, to encountering all the 
perils involved in doubling the point. 

‘Such as we have attempted t& de- 
scribe it, the old building stood more 
than a century since; and when the 
level sunbeams at eventide glinted 
brightly on its thousand miniature win- 
dow panes, and upon the broad hang- 
ing panel, which bore, in the brightest 
hues and richest gilding, the portraiture 
of a Cock and Anchor; and when the 
warm, discoloured glow of sunset touched 
the time-worn front of the old building 
with a rich and cheery blush, even the 
most fastidious would have allowed that 
the object was no unpleasing one. 

“A dark autumnal night had closed 
over the old city of Dublin, and the 
wind was blustering in hoarse gusts 
through the crowded chimney stacks— 
careering desolately through the dim 
streets, and occasionally whirling some 
loose tile or fragment of plaster from 
the house tops—the streets were silent 
and deserted, except when occasionally 
traversed by some great man’s carriage, 
thundering and clattering along the 
broken pavement, and by its passing 
glare and rattle making the succeed- 
ing darkness and silence but the more 
dreary. None stirred abroad that 
could avoid it; and with the excep- 
tion of such rare interruptions as we 
have mentioned, the storm and darkness 
held undisputed possession of the city. 
Upon this ungenial night, and some- 
what past the hour of ten, a well- 
mounted traveller rode into the narrow 
and sheltered yard of the ‘Cock and 
Anchor ;’ and having bestowed upon the 
groom who took the bridle of his steed 
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such minute and anxious directions as 
betokened a kind and knightly tender- 
ness for the comforts of his good beast, 
he forthwith entered the public room of 
the inn—a large and comfortable cham- 
ber, having at the far end of a huge 
hearth overspanned by a broad and lofty 
mantel-piece of stone, and now sending 
forth a warm and ruddy glow, which 
penetrated in gentle streams to every 
recess and corner of the room, tinging 
the dark wainscoating of the walls, 
glinting red and brightly upon the bur- 
nished tankards and flagons with which 
the cupboard was laden, and playing 
cheerily over the massive beams which 
traversed the ceiling. Groups of men 
variously occupied and variously com- 
posed, embracing all the usual company 
of a well-frequented city tavern—from 
the staid and sober man of business, 
who smokes his pipe in peace, to the 
loud, disputatious, half-tipsy town idler, 
who calls for more flagons than he can 
well reckon, and then quarrels with 
mine host about the shot—were dis- 
posed, some singly, others in social 
clusters, in cosey and luxurious ease at 
the stout oak tables which occupied the 
expansive chamber. Among these the 
stranger passed leisurely to a vacant 
table in the neighbourhood of the good 
fire, and seating himself thereat, doffed 
his hat and cloak, thereby exhibiting a 
finely proportioned and graceful figure, 
and a face of singular nobleness and 
beauty. He might have seen some 
thirty summers—perhaps less—but his 
dark and expressive features bore a 
character of resolution and of melan- 
choly which seemed to tell of more griefs 
and perils overpast than men so young 
in the world can generally count.’ 


Not so good a specimen of the style 
of description we admire, but more, 
perhaps, to be admired by others, is 
the description—almost poetic in its 
beauty—of an evening ramble from 
the city to Morley Court. 


‘On reaching St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, O’Connor paused, and for some 
minutes contemplated the old building. 
Larry, however, did not care to com- 
mence his intended negociation in the 
street ; he purposed giving him rope 
enough, having, in truth, no peculiar ob- 
ject in following him at that precise 
moment, beyond the gratification of an 
idle curiosity ; he, therefore, hung back 
until O'Connor was again in motion, 
when he once more renewed his pur- 
suit. 

**O’Connor had soon passed the 
smoky ——— of the town, and was 
now walking at a slackened pace among 
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the green fields and the trees, all clothed 
in the rich melancholy hues of early au- 
tumn. The evening sun was already 
throwing its mellow tint on all the land- 
scape, and the lengthening shadows told 
how far the day was spent. In the 
transition from the bustle of a town to 
the lonely quiet of the country at even- 
tide, and especially at that season of 
the year when decay begins to sadden 
the beauties of nature, there is some~ 
thing at once soothing and unutterably 
melancholy. Leaving behind the glare, 
and dust, and hubbub of the town, who 
has not felt in his inmost heart the still 
appeal of nature? The saddened beaut 
of sear autumn, enhanced by the ric 
and subdued light of gorgeous sunset— 
the filmy mist—the stretching shadows 
—the serene quiet, broken only by rural 
sounds, more soothing even than silence 
—all these, contrasted with the sounds 
and sights of the close, restless city, 
speak tenderly and solemnly to the heart 
of man of the beauty of creation, of the 
goodness of God, and, along with these, 
of the mournful condition of all nature 
—change, decay, and death. Such 
thoughts and feelings, stealing in suc- 
cession upon the heart, touch, one by 
one, the springs of all our sublimest 
sympathies, and fill the mind with the 
beautiful sense of brotherhood, under 
God, with all nature. Under the not 
unpleasing influence of such suggestions, 
O'Connor slackened his pace to a slow, 
irregular walk,” 


Of the dramatic power displayed in 
these volumes—that is, the power of 
making men and women speak as be- 
comes themselves, and so as to interest 
and engage the attention of the reader 
—we have already incidentally ex- 
wressed our opinion. The dialogue 
is always lively—almost always ap- 
propriate—frequently enlivened with 
a wit and humour that seem to 
partake of the Sheridan vein. We 
must not, however, turn our review 
of the “Cock and Anchor” into a 
general lecture upon the qualifications 
of a novel-writer. We have said 
enough to give our readers our judg- 
ment upon those possessed by the in- 
dividual writer upon whom we com- 
ment; and the little we have to add 
may best, perhaps, be supplied by 
the remarks that may be suggested as 
we turn over the pages of the book, 
and make, as they occur to us, extracts 
that will enable our readers to judge 
for themselves of the value of our 
opinion. 

A scene at a drawing-room of Lord 
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Wharton is altogether too graphic to 
be omitted— 


‘*¢ Those who have seen the castle of 
Dublin only as it now stands, have be- 
held but the creation of the last sixty or 
seventy years, with the exception only 
of the wardrobe tower, an old gray 
cylinder of masonry, very dingy and 
dirty, which appears to have gone into 
half mourning for its departed com- 

anions, and presents something of the 

imposing character of an overgrown 
mouldy band-box. At the beginning of 
the last century, however, matters were 
very different. The trim brick buildings, 
with their spacious windows and sym- 
metrical regularity of structure, which 
now complete the quadrangles of the 
castle, had not yet appeared; but, in 
their stead masses of building, con- 
structed with very little attention to 
architectural precision, either in their 
individual formation or in their relative 
position, stood ranged together, so as 
to form two irregular and gloomy 
squares. That portion of the building 
which was set apart for state occasions 
and the viceregal residence had under- 
gone so many repairs and modifications, 
that very little if any of it could be re- 
cognised by its original builder. Not 
so, however, with other portions of the 
ee the ponderous old towers which 
ave since disappeared, with their nar- 
row loop-holes and iron studded doors 
looming darkly over the less massive 
fabrics of the place with stern and 
gloomy aspect, reminded the passer 
every moment, that the building, whose 
courts he trod, was not merely the 
theatre of stately ceremonies, but a 
fortress and a prison. 

““The vice-royalty of the Earl of 
Wharton was within a few weeks of its 
termination; the approaching discom- 
fiture of the Whigs was not, however, 
sufficiently clearly revealed, to thin the 
levees and drawing-rooms of the Whig 
Lord Lieutenant. The castle-yards 
were, therefore, upon the occasion in 
question, crowded to excess with the 
gorgeous equipages in which the Irish 
aristocracy of the time delighted. The 
night had closed in unusual darkness, 
and the massive buildings whose sum- 
mits were buried in dense and dark ob- 
security, were lighted only by the red 
reflective glow of crowded flambeaux 
and links—which, as the respective foot- 
men who attended the crowding chairs 
and coaches, flourished them according 
to the approved fashion, scattered their 
wide showers of sparks into the eddying 
air, and illumined in a broad and ruddy 
glare, like that of a bonfire, the gor- 
geous equipages with which the square 
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was now thronged, and the splendid 
figures which they successively dis- 
charged. There were coaches and four 
—out-riders—running footmen andhang- 
ing footmen—crushing and rushing— 
jostling and swearing—and burley coach- 
men with inflamed visages, lashing one 
another’s horses and their own. Lackeys 
collaring and throttling one another, all 
‘for their master’s honour,’ in the hot 
and disorderly dispute for precedence, 
and some even threatening an appeal to 
the swords—which, according to the 
barbarous fashion of the day, they car- 
ried, to the no small peril of the public 
and themselves. Others dragging the 
reins of strangers’ horses, and backing 
them to make way for their own ;—a 
proceeding which, of course, involved 
no small expenditure of blasphemy 
and vociferation. On the whole, it 
would not be easy to exaggerate 
the scene of riot and _ confusion 
which, under the very eye of the civil 
and military executive of the country 
was perpetually recurring, and that too 
ostensibly in honour of the supreme 
head of the Irish government. 

+ \** Through all this crash, and clatter, 
and brawling, and vociferation, the 
party whom we are bound to follow, 
made their way with some difficulty and 
considerable delay. 

“ The Earl of Wharton with his coun- 
tess, surrounded by a brilliant staff, 
and amid all the pomp and state of vice- 
regal dignity, received the distinguished 
courtiers that thronged the castle cham- 
bers. At the time of which we write, 
Lord Wharton was in his seventieth 
year. Few, however, would have 
guessed his age at more than sixty, 
though many might have supposed it 
under that. He was rather a spare 
figure, with an erect and dignified 
bearing, and a countenance which com- 
bined vivacity, good-humour, and bold- 
ness in an eminent degree. His manners 
were, to those who did not know how 
unreal was every thing in them that 
bore the promise of good, singularly 
engaging, and that in spite of a very 
strong spice of coarseness, and a very 
determined addiction to profane swear- 
ing. He had, however, in his whole air 
and address a kind of rollicking, good- 
humoured familiarity, which was very 
generally mistaken for the quintescence 
of candour and good fellowship, and 
which consequently rendered him un- 
boundedly popular among those who 
were not aware of the fact, that his 
complimentary speeches meant just no- 
thing, and were often followed, the mo- 
ment the object of them had withdrawn, 
by the coarsest ridicule, and even by 
the grossest abuse. For the rest, he 
was undoubtedly an able statesman, 
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and had clearly discerned and adroitly 
steered his way through the straits and 
erils of troublous and eventful times. 
@ was, moreover, a steady and uncom- 
promising Whig, upon whom, through- 


out a long and active life, the stain of 


inconsistency had never rested; a tho- 
rough partizan, a quick and ready de- 
bater, and an unscrupulous and daring 
political intriguer. In private, however, 
entirely profligate—a sensualist and an 
infidel, and in both characters equally 
without shame. 

“ Through the room there wandered 
a very wild madcap boy of some ten or 
eleven years, venting his turbulent 
spirits in all kinds of mischievous pranks 
—sometimes planting himself behind 
Lord Wharton, and mimicking, with lu- 
dicrous exaggeration, which the cour tly 
spectators had enough to do to resist, 
the ceremonious gestures and gracious 
nods of the viceroy; at other times as- 
suming a staid and manly carriage, and 
chatting with his elders with the air of 
perfect equality, and upon subjects 
which one would have thought immea- 
surably beyond his years, and this with 
a sound sense, suavity, and precision, 
which would have done honour to many 
grey heads in the room, ‘This strange, 
bold, precocious boy of eleven was 
Philip afterwards Duke of Wharton, the 


wonder and the disgrace of the British 
eerage. 
**¢ Ah! Mr. Morris,’ exclaimed his 


excellency, as a middle-aged gentleman, 
with a fluttered air, a round face, and 
a vacant smile, approached, ‘Iam de- 
lighted to see you—by —— "Almighty I 
am—give me your hand. I have writ- 
ten across about the matter we wot of; 
but for these cursed contrary winds I 
make no doubt I should have had a let- 
ter beforenow. Is the young gentle- 
man himself here ?’ 

*¢¢ A_-a—not quite your excellency. 
That is not at—all,’ stammered the gen- 
tleman in mingled delight and alarm. 
‘He is, my lord, a—a—laid up. He—a 
—it is a sorethroat. Your excellency is 
most gracious.’ 

“* Tell him from me,’ rejoined Whar- 
ton, ‘that he must get well as quickly as 
may be. We don't know the moment 
he may be wanted. You understand me ?” 

*** J__a—do indeed,’ replied Mr. Mor- 
ris, retiring in graceful confusion. 

** A d——da impudent booby,’ whis- 

ered Wharton to Addison, w ho stood 
side him, uttering the remark without 
the change of a single muscle. ‘He has 
made some cursed unconscionable re- 
quest about his son. I’gad I forget 
what; but we want his vote on Tues- 


day ; and civility, you know, costs no 
coin.” 
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*« Addison smiled faintly, and shook 
his head. 

*** May the Lord pardon us all,’ ex- 
claimed a country clergyman in a rusty 
gown and ill-dressed wig, with a pale 
attenuated eager face, which told mourn- 
ful tales of short commons and hard 
work ; he had been for some time an 
intense and grieved listener to the lord 
lieutenant’s conversation, and was now 
slowly retiring with a companion as 
humble as hims self from the circle which 
surrounded his excellency, with simple 
horror impressed upon his pale features 
—‘may the Lord preserve us all, how 
awful it is to hear one so highly trusted 
by Him, take his name thus momen- 


tarily in vain. Lord Wharton is, I 
fear me much, an habitual profane 
swearer.’ 


*«* Believe me, sir, you arevery simple,’ 
rejoined a young clergyman who stood 
close to the position w which the speaker 
now oce upie od. ‘His excellency’s object 
in swearing by the different persons of 
the T rinity is to show that he believes 
in revealed religion—a fact which else 
were doubtful ; and this being his main 
object, it is manifestly a secondary con- 
sideration to what particular assevera- 
tion or promises his excellency happens 
to tack his oaths.’ 

‘The lank, pale-faced prebendary 
looked suddenly and earnestly round 
upon the person who had accosted him, 
with an expression of curiosity and 
wonder, evidently in some doubt as to 
the spirit in which the observation had 
been made. He beheld a tall stalwarth 
man, arrayed in a clerical costume as 
rich as that of a churchman who has 
not attained to the rank of a dignitary 
in his profession could well be, and in 
all points equipped with the greatest 
neatness. In the face he looked in vain 
for any indication of jocularity. It was 
a striking countenance—striking for the 
extreme severity of its expression, and 
for its stern aud handsome outline. 
The eye which encountered the en- 
quiring glance of the elder man was 
of the clearest blue, singularly pene- 
trating and commanding—the eye- 
brow dark and shaggy—the lips full 
and finely formed, but in their habi- 
tual expression bearing a character 
of haughty and indomitable deter- 
mination—the complexion of the face 
was dark; and as the country preben- 
dary gazed upon the countenance, full, 
as it seemed, of a scornful, stern, mer- 
ciless energy and decision, something 
told him that he looked upon one born 

to lead and to command the people. All 
this he took in at a glance ; and while he 
looked, Addison, who had detached him- 
self, from the viceregal coterie, laid his 
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hand upon the shoulder of the stern-fea- 
tured young clergyman. 

“« « Swift,’ said he, drawing him aside, 
“we see you too seldom here. His ex- 
cellency begins to think and to hope you 
have re-considered what I spoke about 
when last we met. Believe me you 
wrong yourself in not rendering what 
service you canto men who are not un- 
grateful, and who have the power to 
reward. You were always a Whig, and 
a pamphlet were with you but the work 
of a few days.’ 

‘** Were I to write a pamphlet,’ re- 
joined Swift, ‘it is odds his excellency 
would not like it.’ 

*** Have you not always been a Whig?’ 
urged Addison. 

*¢ «Sir, I am not to be taken by nick- 
names,’ rejoined Swift, ‘1 know Godol- 

hin and I know Lord Wharton. I 
hoes long distrusted the government of 
each. I am no courtier, Mr. Secretary. 
What I suspect I will not seem to trust 
—what I hate I hate entirely, and re- 
nounce openly. I have heard of m 
Lord Wharton’s doings, too. When I 
refused before to understand your over- 
tures to me to write a pamphlet for his 
friends, he was pleased to say I refused 
because he would not make me his chap- 
lain—in saying which he knowingly and 
malignantly lied; and to this lie he, 
after his accustomed fashion, tacked a 
blasphemous oath. He is therefore a 
perjured liar. I renounce him as 
heartily as I renounce the devil. I 
am come here, Mr. Secretary, not to 
do reverence to Lord Wharton—God 
forbid—but to offer my homage to the 
majesty of England, ae brightness 
is reflected even in that cracked and 
battered piece of pinchbeck yonder. 
Believe me, should his excellency be 
rash enough to engage me in talk to- 
night, 1 shall take care to let him know 
what opinion I have of him.’ 

***Come, come, you must not be so 
dogged,’ rejoined Addison. ‘ You know 
Lord Wharton’s way. He says a good 
deal more than he cares to be believed 
—every body knows that—and all take 
his lordship’s asseverations with a grain 
of allowance ; besides, you ought to 
consider that when a man unused to 
contradiction is crossed by disappoint- 
ment, he is apt to be choleric, and to 
forget his discretion. We all know his 
faults; but even you will not deny his 
merits.’ 

‘* Thus speaking, he led Swift toward 
the viceregal circle, which they had no 
sooner reached than Wharton, with his 
good-humoured smile, advanced to meet 
the young clergyman, exclaiming— 

“* Swift! so it is by . Lamglad 
to see you—by lam.’ 
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‘***T am glad, my lord,’ replied Swift 
gravely, ‘that you take such frequent 
occasion to remind this godless com- 
pany of the presence of the Almighty.’ 

‘** Well, you know,’ rejoined Whar- 
ton good humouredly, ‘the Scripture 
saith that the righteous man sweareth 
to his neighbour.’ 

*** And disappointeth him not,’ re- 
joined Swift. 

*** And disappointeth him not,’ re- 
peated Wharton; ‘and by * con- 
tinued he with marked earnestness, and 
drawing the young politician aside as he 
spoke, ‘in whatsoever I swear to thee 
there shall be no disappointment.’ 

‘* He paused, but Swift remained si- 
lent. The lord lieutenant well knew that 
an English preferment was the nearest 
object of the young churchman’s ambi- 
tion. He therefore continued— 

*** On my soul, we want you in Eng- 
land—this is no stage for you. By 

you cannot hope to serve either 
yourself or your friends in this place.’ 

*** Very few thrive here, but scour- 
drels, my lord,’ rejoined Swift. 

‘**Even so,’ replied Wharton with 
perfect equanimity—‘it is a nation of 
scoundrels—dissent on the one side and 
popery on the other. The upper order 
harpies, and the lower a mere prey— 
and all equally liars, rogues, and rob- 
bers. By some fine day the devil 
will carry off the whole island bodily. 
For very safety you must get out of it. 
By he’ll have it.’ 

***T am not enough in the devil’s con- 
fidence to speak of his designs with so 
much authority as your lordship,’ re- 
joined Swift; ‘but I incline to think 
that under your excellency’s administra- 
tion it will answer his end as well to 
leave the island where it is.’ 

“*Ah! Swift, you are a wag,’ re- 
joined the viceroy; ‘but by —— I ho« 
nour and respect your spirit. I know 
we shall agree yet-—by I know it. 
I respect your independence and honesty 
all the more, that they are seldom met 
with in a presence-chamber. B 
I respect and love you more and more 
every day.’ 

“*If your lordship will forego your 
professions of love, and graciously con- 
fine yourself to the backbiting which 
must follow, you will do for me to the 
full as much as I either expect or 
desire,’ rejoined Swift with a grave 
reverence. 

‘** Well, well,’ rejoined the viceroy, 
with the most unruffled good humour, 
‘I see, Swift, you are in no mood to 
play the courtier just now. Neverthe- 
less, bear in mind what Addison advised 
you to attempt; and though we t 
thus for the present, believe me I to 
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ou all the better for your honest 
Soneu’ 

** * Farewell, my lord,’ repeated Swift 
abruptly, and with a formal bow he re- 
tired among the common throng. 

“*A hungry, ill-conditioned dog,’ cried 
Wharton, turning to the person next 
him, ‘who, having never a bone to gnaw, 
whets his teeth on the shins of the com- 

any.’ 

** Having vented this little criticism, 
the viceroy resumed once more the for- 
mal routine of state hospitality.” 





This scene possesses, we cannot say, 
historical truth—it is not a narrative of 


what actually occurred—but enough of 


historical probability and veri-resem- 
blance to give a deep interest to its de- 
tails. Before many months had passed 
after the date fixed for this scene, 
Swift wrote the celebrated character, 
which has immortalized the vices of 
Lord Wharton. Much skill is shown in 
the adaptation of historical incidents, 
in the short allusions in the graphic 
scene abovedescribed. Swift, however, 
ought scarcely to be called a young 
clergyman—he was then upwards of 
forty—he was then the author of the 
** Tale of a Tub;” and the Vicar of 
Laracor and Prebendary of Saint 
Patrick's was then a known and 
formidable character. The personal 
sketch of Swift is perfectly accurate, 
according to the best accounts and 
portraits, and the strange rudeness of 
is interview with the viceroy, in per- 
fect keeping with his character.* ‘The 
blasphemous character of Lord Whar- 
ton’s conversations is in exact accord- 
ance, not only with Swift’s character 
of the viceroy, but, in fact, with his- 
torical truth. Yet, we confess, that 
both here and in other parts of these 
volumes we could wish that, even at the 
loss of some veri-similitude, we met some 
fewer of these printed dashes which, 
like the asterisks in the margin of the 
Delphin classics, indicate, but do not 
conceal, the improprieties they affect to 
hide. The dullest imagination cannot 
fail to supply their place with the 
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oath, for which they stand. And true 
as is the report of Lord Wharton's 
conversations, a little circumlocution 
might have conveyed the idea of his 
blasphemous habits, not certainly so 
striking as these blanks, but with a 
less painfully striking distinctness. 

Far different in character is the scene 

of the hell, in which the young baronet 
lost the sum that afterwards so fear- 
fully involved him in the meshes of 
Blarden. But we must not let our 
extracts grow too fast upon us as we 
proceed. 

In descriptions of character, when 
such description involves the deeper 
workings of the passions, the solemn 
and more powerful emotions of the 
human soul, this book is deficient, or 
rather, perhaps, we ought to say, this 
is not attempted. Its power, ‘after 
all, lies in narrative and description, 
and not in either philosophy or passion ; 
yet most of the characters that are drawn 
in it are admirably and powerfully sus- 
tained. We could, we confess, have 
wished Mary Ashwoode different from 
what she is. She is not worthy to be 
the heroine of such atale. Our au- 
thor has not succeeded in this portrai- 
ture: not that there is any thing to 
find fault with in her character ; there 
is not a line relating to her that 
would require to be blotted out. But 
deeply interested as we are in her fate, 
it is not from love of herself, but from 
sympathy with her position, and hatred 
of the villany by which she is oppres- 
sed. We feel for her trials not for her- 
self. There is nothing of individuality 
impressed upon her; we remember 
nothing to distinguish her from other 
women, at least from any other 
amiable and pretty woman who was 
exposed to her trials; even Flora 
Guy has more to impress her upon our 
memories than her mistress. Three 
characters, however, are drawn with 
consummate skill: those of Nicholas 
Blarden, and the two Baronets who 
were the successive occupants of 
Morley Court. The impersonation of 











* The following is Sir Walter Scott’s description of Swift ;—‘* Swift was, in 
person, tall, strong, and well made, of a dark complexion, but with blue eyes, black 
and bushy eyebrows, nose somewhat aquiline, and features which remarkably 
expressed the stern, haughty, and dauntless turn of his mind ** * In youth he 
was considered handsome. Pope observed, that ‘though his face had an expression 
of dulness, his eyes were very peculiar; they were as azure in the heavens, and 


had an universal expression of acuteness,’ 


even to scrupulousness.” 


In his personal habits he was cleanly, 
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the vulgar, domineering upstart, half 
coward, half bully, Nicholas Blarden, 
resents us constantly with traits of 
truthful adherence to such a character 
—in the vulgar insolence with which 
he insults the fallen baronet in his 
distress—in the baseness to which 
he turns the power he has acquired 
over the unfortunate young man—in 
the fiendish malignity with which he 
gloats over the fall of aristocratic pride, 
and feasts the low-born malice of his 
soul, by heaping every degradation 
upon the man who had once chastised 
his insolence—this is a character drawn 
by the hand of a master, and the 
truth of the traits of which must be 
recognised. 

Of the young Sir Henry Ashwoode, 
the character is equally striking and 
well sustained. ossessed of many 
qualities that might be deemed good, 
an utter selfishness, and an absence of 
principle, combined with habits of 
dissipation and extravagance, lead 
him on from step to step in acts 
of the deepest villany and dis- 
grace. With a selfish good-nature, 


the impulses of which might be mis- 
taken y ordinary observers of cha- 
or 


racter generosity of temper—to 
oblige a profligate father, he com- 
bines with him in a scheme of the 
most cold-blooded duplicity, to ruin 
the peace of his sister, and of the man 
who had saved his life at the peril of 
his own. To escape from the tempo- 
rary embarrassment of some gambling 
debt, he is led into the forgery of the 
name of the man whom he had made 
his bitterest enemy ; and then, from 
want of courage either boldly to meet 
or fly from the consequences of this 
act, he sells his sister to the insulting 
and loathsome addresses of a vile and 
low-born scoundrel. Startling as this 
character may be, it is fearfully true— 
it is the character of the selfish and 
unprincipled—the character that any 
man that is selfish and unprincipled 
would, under similar circumstances, 
become—such is the utter meanness of 
vice—a meanness which no pride of 
birth can redeem, and no affectation 
of aristocratic honour elevate or save. 
The third character is perhaps still 
better drawn—that of the father, Sir 
Richard Ashwoode, the cold, calculat- 
ing gentleman of polished manners, re- 
fined taste, and scoundrel heart—with 
the utter meanness and selfishness 
of his son—polished by an intercourse 
Vout. XXVI.—No. 155. 
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with the world, which the son had not, 
and made acute by ashrewdness which 
the son did not possess. Sir Richard 
Ashwoode is, in fact, the portrait to 
which many men of rank, and fashion, 
and polished exterior, might, even in 
our days, sit—but let this character be 
told in the author’s own words :— 


‘Sir Richard Ashwoode had never in 
the whole course of his life denied him- 
self the indulgence of any passion or of 
any whim. From his childhood upward 
he had never considered the feelings or 
comforts of any living being but himself 
alone. As he advanced in life, this sel- 
fishness had improved to a degree of 
hardness and coldness so intense, that 
if ever he had felt a kindly impulse at 
any moment in his existence, the very 
remembrance of it had entirely faded 
from his mind: so that generosity, com- 
passion, and natural affection were to 
him not only unknown, but incredible. 
To him mankind seemed all either fools, 
or such as he himself was. Without 
one particle of principle of any kind, he 
had uniformly maintained in the world 
the character of an honourable man. 
The ordinary rules of honesty and 
morality he regarded as so many con- 
ventional sentiments, to which every 
gentleman subscribed, as a matter of 
course, in public, but which in private 
he had an unquestionable right to dis- 
pense with at his own convenience. He 
was imperious, fiery, and unforgiving to 
the uttermost ; but when he conceived 
it advantageous to do so, he could prac- 
tice as well as any man the convenient 
art of masking malignity, hatred, and 
inveteracy, behind the geen of all 
pleasant smiles. Capable of any secret 
meanness for the sake of the smallest 
advantage to be gained by it, he was 
yet full of fierce and overbearing pride; 
and although this world was all in all 
to him, yet there never breathed a man 
who could on the slightest provocation 
risk his life in mortal combat with more 
alacrity and absolute sang froid than 
Sir Richard Ashewoode. In his habits 
he was unboundedly luxurious—in his 
expenditure prodigal to recklessness. 
His own and his son’s extravagance, 
which he had indulged from a kind of 
pride, was now, however, beginning to 
make itself sorely felt in formidable and 
rapidly a pecuniary embar- 
rassments. These had served to em- 
bitter and exasperate a temper which 
at best had never been a very sweet 


one, 


These three characters are all con- 
ceived with great skill, and sustained 
2T 
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with great art. The cold selfishness 
with which Sir Richard dismisses the 
momentary hesitation of his conscience, 
and makes his confiding daughter sign 
away the entire provision for her life, 
is admirably drawn. 

With great regret, we omit a very 
powerful scene describing the death of 
Sir Richard Ashwoode—the more re- 
luctantly, because it is the only pas- 
sage in the book in which we have even 
a hint of the supernatural. The scene 
is well contrived, without shocking 
even the most sceptic in credulity, to 
leave on the mind the vague and unde- 
fined impression of terror in which the 
excellence of such scenes consists. 

It is time, perhaps, that our extracts 
and our comments should both draw 
toaclose. We have devoted to these 
volumes more space than is our wont, 
because we believe them in every way 
entitled to a notice as ample as we 
can bestow. The product of no or- 
dinary mind—they are, we trust, the 
forerunner of other creations of the 

enius that has given us these. It is 
in this hope that we have spoken so 
freely of their faults. Excellent— 
positively excellent as are these volumes 
—still perhaps the highest praise and 
the strongest censure they merit is, 
that they. contain proofs of capabili- 
ties of a far higher exc ellence—proofs 
which we trust the success of these 
volumes will induce their gifted author 
to realize in more than promise. A 
little discipline of the imagination a lit- 
tle correction of the faults of this work 
by the highest and the best models— 
a little more cheerful view of human 
affairs—a little restraint upon the mor- 
bid gloominess with which the way ward- 
ness of genius is too apt to colour a 
world in which, after all, there is sun- 
shine enough to give many bright pic- 
tures; and we feel assured that there is 
no rank asa writer of fiction above the 
powers of the writer of these volumes 
to attain. 

Published without a name, we have 
neither the right nor the desire to pene- 
trate the incognito of the author. We 
may, however, from the scenes and 
locality of the publication, presume 
that he isan Irishman, No country 
in the world presents such a field to 
the writers of historical romance as 
our own. In capabilities of natural 
scenery—in s§ deserving to be 

~ creations of | high and 


pire with ti 
oly imagination—in subjects of "legen- 
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dary lore—in scenes of wild and thrill- 
ing interest to be found in the disputes, 
the sufferings, and even the crimes of 
our people, a rich mine of unknown 
and immeasurable interest is, alas, 
like our physical treasures, unwrought. 
It may be hard in a people divided as 
we are with prejudices of our two races 
angrily opposed—it may be hard to 
expect a national novelist ; and yet 
we believe that such a path is open, 
if there be the man who has the genius, 
the courage, and the national spirit to 
tread it. If doing full justice to all— 
and shame upon the bigotry that would 
say that, in all the past struggles on 
our soil, there is not much on both 
sides that deserves honour and praise— 
undeterred by the fear of offending the 
prejudices of party, uninfluenced by 
the base desire of pandering to its 
passions, the genius were indeed to 
arise among us that could recall the 
images of what is holy, and generous, 
and commendable in the past—could 
people our glens and our valleys with 
creations that would imperishably 
associate their names with our now 
unknown localities—we do believe that 
such labour would not be without its 
abundant reward. Above the distrac- 
tions of party, free from its preju- 
dices, and scorning the restraints by 
which, on all sides, party in Ireland 
would fetter the free impulses of the 
heart, such a genius should recognise 
virtue, and loyalty, and devotion, 
wherever it was to be found, and 
claiming no monopoly for any section 
of our countrymen, either present or 
past, of all that is good and gencrous 
in our nature, do homage to principle 
and virtue, and self-sacrificing devo- 
tion, in whatever cause it were 
enlisted. This would be a task very 
different from that of flattering the 
prejudices of either party, by magnify- 
ing all the faults of the other ; this 
would be to teach us the great lesson 
of mutual respect, and in esteeming 
all our countrymen more, to make us 
love our country better. 

But we must return to the volumes 
before us;—we have asked from the 
author a more cheerful view of human 
affairs. We have not classed it among 
the faults we have remarked on, that 
the tale ends gloomily and dishearten- 
ingly ; and yet in our judgment this 
is a serious fault, and it certainly is, 
we fear, calculated to damage its popu- 
larity. There may be in fiction les- 
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sons taught of high endurance—of 
faith in the triumph of virtue—of re- 
liance on the success of goodness and 
truth. And to teach such lessons 
gives to the tale of fiction at once 
a dignity and a power over the heart, 
that without them cannot be at- 
tained. It may be that such pictures 
give too bright an account of life ;— 
it may be that in the actual dispensa- 
tions of life the triumph of villany is 
here—the reward of virtue,suffering and 
cast down, is reserved for another and 
a better world. If the writer of fic- 
tion does represent this solemn and 
affecting truth, let him relieve the 
gloom of a picture, otherwise too dark 
for truth, by the light that is borrowed 
from higher hopes than those of this 
life. No nobler picture could, per- 
haps, be drawn than that of the good 
man calmly meeting misfortune, from 
which this life presents no escape. 
All we ask is, that, draw his scenes as 
he will, the novelist, in his high and 
holy office of man’s instructor—and if 
he be not this he is nothing—teach him 
that it is best to be upon the side of 
right and truth. Let this great lesson 
be the impression that all his narra- 
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tives leave upon the imagination and 
the heart ; and these be thus made the 
allies of conscience and reason in the 
struggle against the evil that is in 
our nature. Let no man _ arise 
from this book with a spirit dis- 
heartened for the struggle with the 
evil that is within and around him, 
but rather with his courage invigorated, 
and his faith in the triumph of what 
is right, strengthened. 

We have gloomy pictures of human 
life enough around us. It is some con- 
solation, even while we give ourselves 
up to the enchantment of a novel, to 
dream that the selfish are not always 
the successful, and the generous are 
not always dupes. Sure we are that 
the novel which, if you will, cheats men 
into such belief, will be more sure of 
acceptance from the majority of men, 
than the truest picture of gloom that 
can be drawn. 

With these few hints—we mean 
them not as words of censure—we 
take our leave of the author of the 
«*Cock and Anchor,” rejoiced that to 
the literature of Ireland there has 
been made an addition, in every way 
so well calculated to do it honour. 





AN APPLE AND A SPINNING-WHEELA A BALLAD IN A DREAM. 
BY SIR EMBER, 


*Tis long since I stood near her, 

Beside a cottage door ; 

And there she sate, and turned her wheel 
Upon the earthen floor : 

This was the face that ever 

Came in my dreams to me— 

Ah! like the Fates, she blindly spun 
The threads of destiny. 


It was the last of winter, 

Her hands were cold and bare, 
And her head was only covered 
With its own wavy hair ; 

Her foot, aye, made it flutter, 
As round the wheel it hurled ; 
And, oh! to beg and follow 
That footstep round the world! 


She gave me 2 rudiy apple, 
As she rose up on the floor ; 
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Save the holy heart within her breast, 
*T was all the wealth she bore: 

But up from that rich mine within 
There glimmered in her eyes 

The light that gilt the apple old, 
Whose price was paradise. 


So, as she left me standing, 

She smiled, and looked behind ; 

With one long sigh I sighed my heart 
To her’s upon the wind: 

I tried to eat, but still my lips 

Upon the fruit would linger— 
Perhaps it touched her lips—I know 
It touched her naked finger. 


Something that touched her lips since then— 
Her lips so dear and true, 

Has day and night been close to mine, 

And in my bosom too: 

True words and truer tokens 

No other eyes have seen, 

Brightened for me the blue of heaven, 

And made the fields more green. 


* & * * » 


Oh, spin no more, old woman, 

Within that cottage door ; 

The thread of bitter fate is spun, 

The true heart is no more ! 

Spin backwards with that weary wheel— 
Unwind the coil of pain— 

Spin backwards to that hour of truth, 
And find those threads again ! 


» . 7. * 


A phantom of her yet remains, 

How life-like death can seem ! 

And it can eat, and drink, and sleep, 
And never dream a dream ; 

Yet she is dead; for truth is life, 

And lies a poison cup; 

And when the cunning hands prepared, 
For fear, she drank it up. 


So she drank poison—ever, alas ! 

That heart of truth is dead; 

She put aside the healing draught, : 

For, ah! her senses fled. 

O bitter tears, drop fast for her— 

O pity for such wrong! 

Ah, why should truth grow faint and die, 
And falsehood be so strong ! 


* * * * * 


’Tis long, long since I saw her 

Sit by her wheel and spin ; 

Will time not rot the threads away 
She spun my heart within ? 
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The cottage and the wheel were far 
When last I saw her near ; 

And one she trusted sate beside, 
Whom most she ought to fear. 


The hand that spun, so cold and bare, 
Like naked truth alone, 

Was gilded with the price of faith, 
And well the bauble shone. 

Upon her bosom, day and night, 
That glittering sin may rest ; 

Rich may the lustre be that bought 
The jewel from her breast. 


I was close by—she passed away, 
Her eyes kept to the ground ; 

Well might they sink, for truth alone 
Above is to be found. 

She smiled no more departing— 

No more her wavy hair 

Shook back its parting messages 

Of love upon the air. 


She left no apple, leaf, nor flower, 

For Nature’s charm was by; 

She left one message still behind— 

Ah, no !—it was a lie! 

She stepped up to the carriage seat, 

And drove away so grand, 

You would have thought she had been born 
The lady of the land. 


Fair Falsehood sate beside her— 
Alas! so false and fair ; 
Presumption sate behind her, 
To make the rabble stare ; 

And one was looking after, 

In silence, on the whole, 

Who hid the scorn upon his lip 
For pity in his soul. 


* * * * 


Spin on, spin on, old woman, 

Within that cottage door, 

For fate has other threads to spin, 
Till falsehood be no more. 

Spin onward with thy weary wheel— 
Spin out the coil of pain— 

Spin on with Time, till heaven renews 
The hours of truth again ! 
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CLAIMS OF ARCHBISHOP DE LONDRES TO A NICHE IN THE NEW HOUSE OF LORDS, 


IN A LETTER TO HENRY HALLAM, ESQ, 


Sir—-I have read in the Fourth Re- 
port of the Commissioners on the 
Fine Arts, a letter addressed by you 
to the secretary of the Commission, 
explanatory of the grounds on which 
the Committee for selecting the names 
of persons whose effigies might be 
placed in the niches of the new House 
of Lords, have recommended, as pecu- 
liarly deserving of that honour, the 
names of certain nobles and prelates 
chosen by them from amongst those 
of the many eminent persons who 
were prominently concerned in obtain- 
ing the Great Charter of King John, 
to whom, as being our “ first founders 
of constitutional freedom,” the com- 
mittee have appropriately dedicated 
the eighteen niches in question. 

By referring this explanation to a 
member of their body so highly dis- 
tinguished for attainments in constitu- 
tional learning, the Committee appear 
practically to recognise you as their 
historical adviser in the selection they 
have made; and I therefore trust that 
you will not deem it intrusive on you 
individually,that, on this topic, I should 
address myself to you rather than to 
the members of the Committee at 
large. 

The subject which induces me thus 
to trespass on your attention, is the 
exclusion of the name of Henry, 
Archbishop of Dublin, from the list 
selected; and I will beg your permis- 
sion, in the first instance, to observe 
on the grounds which you suggest, as 
having induced the Committee to sup- 
press the name of that prelate, and to 
select instead the name of William, 
Bishop of London. 

Having stated that the Committee 
had first determined that men promi- 
nent in obtaining the great charter of 
King John, should be chosen, and 
that the number of nobles and pre- 
lates concerned in that great achieve- 
ment, considerably exceeded the num- 
ber of disposable niches, you observe, 


‘It became, consequently, the duty 
of the Committee to look over the his- 
tory of the time, in order to fix upon 
eighteen persons, who, out of a more 


considerahle number, appeared most 
worthy of being commemorated on this 
occasion. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Stephen Langton, independently 
of his high rank, was, as is well known, 
one of the most distinguished states- 
men of that age, and a strenuous sup- 
porter of the charter, though without 
quitting the royal banner. The next 
in station among the prelates is the 
Archbishop of Dublin; but as be did 
not hold an English see, it seemed more 
desirable to select William, Bishop of 
London, whose see is next in dignity 
among those who were present, and 
whose names may be found in history.” 


Allow me to express my regret that, 
in this exclusion of the only eligible 
ecclesiastical personage holding an 
Irish dignity, from a society and com- 
memoration so honourable, another 
seeming slight to the people of this 
part of the United,Kingdom should be 
added to those pernicious distinctions, 
(as unfounded generally as they are 
invidious,) which have so long excited 
dissention and bitterness between the 
two most numerous and powerful sec- 
tions of her majesty’s subjects. The 
evil of such a contempt, real or seem- 
ing, is greatly enhanced by the emi- 
nence in rank and reputation of those 
at whose hands it is experienced ; and 
although, in the absence of the special 
minute on which the Committee acted, 
I would willingly question whether-the 
distinction may not have originated 
elsewhere, yet seeing that the primary 
instructions of the Committee, as stated 
in Appendix, No. 1, are to “ prepare 
a general list of distinguished persons 
of the United Kingdom, to whose me- 
mory statues might with propriety be 
erected, in or adjoining the new houses 
of parliament, such list being unre- 
stricted as to the number of such dis- 
tinguished persons, and as to the time 
in which they lived ;” I find it hard 
to believe that, in this particular, their 
general constitution should have been 
departed from ; and am in a manner co- 
erced to conclude that the distinction, if 
not the result of some merely technical 
misconception, has been adopted by your 
committee on independent grounds. 
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And, possibly, it may be that per- 
sons not immediately interested in this 
part of the United Kingdom, or versed 
in its history, however well accom- 
plished in other respects, may conceive 
that the Great Charter of King John 
was an enactment in which the people 
of England only were concerned, and 
that therefore none but English prelates 
and nobles could properly, in such a 
case, be commemorated in connnection 
with it. 

But Mr. Hallam does not need to be 
reminded that, prior to this event,( Matt. 
Par. ad ann. 1210) the king’s Irish sub- 
jects had received the common law, of 
which the Great Charter was merely de- 
claratory ; and that in point of fact a 
duplicate of the charter, as re-granted 
by Henry III., was shortly afterwards, 
and while Henry Archbishop of Dublin 
still continued to fill the office of Lord 
Justice of Ireland, transmitted hither 
and enrolled here in Dublin, in like 
manner as the original at Westminster, 
in the Red Book of the King’s Exche- 
quer, where it still remains. —(Leland, 
Vol. I. p. 200.) 

To suppose, therefore, that the 
king’s subjects of this realm had not 
an equal interest with those of Eng- 
land in the procurement of this decla- 
ration of their liberties, would be an 
error in law and in fact, which I can- 
not entertain the thought of imputing 
to your committee. 

It only remains, then, on this part of 
the subject, that I should express my 
hope that some technical mistake may 
appear to have intervened, which shall 
explain the anomaly, without permit- 
ting us to believe—a belief which I 
assure you I would admit with ex- 
treme and painful reluctance—that, in 
this postponement of an Irish to an 
English prelate, by reason only of the 
locality of the see of the former, a 
portion of the United Kingdom has 
been vilipended by a committee, whose 
duty it was to consult the proper pride 
and just national recollections of all 
those whose representatives are to 
assemble in the new Houses of Par- 
liament. 

Apart, however, from considerations 
of this kind, there are some historical 
circumstances which I will now crave 
leave to recall to your recollection ; 
from which I humbly conceive it will 
appear, that in any selection of emi- 
nent men, engaged in the procurement 
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of Magna Charta, as bearing the cha- 
racter of our “ first founders of ‘consti- 
tutional freedom,” Henry Archbishop 
of Dublin ought not only not to have 
been omitted, but ought to have re- 
ceived the first place. 

When the see of Dublin became 
vacant by the death of Archbishop 
Comyn in a.p. 1212, Henry de Lon- 
dres gave the first evidence of that 
independence and loyalty which so 
highly distinguished him throughout 
his subsequent career, by accepting from 
his sovereign, as the constitutional 
head of the English church, the archi- 
episcopal office and {dignity (Prynne 
Hist. King John,’ p. 13), and this at a 
time when the realm of England lay 
under the papal interdict, and the ma- 
jority of the prelates who advocated 
the supremacy of the bishop of Rome, 
including Stephen of Canterbury and 
William of London, were absent from 
their sees, preparing that next instru- 
ment of spiritual coercion, the excom- 
munication, which this same William, 
bishop of London, shortly afterwards 
had the boldness to pronounce against 
the king, as he had had already 
the boldness to pronounce the sentence 
of interdict against the kingdom. 
Suffer me from the pages of a somewhat 
old-fashioned, but still respectable his- 
torian, to lay before you a picture, 
which you will acknowledge to be in 
no way overwrought, of the condition 
of your country at the time when 
Henry de Londres gave this first tes- 
timony of his attachment to the an- 
cient principles of English freedom. 


‘*The sentence of interdict was at 
this time the great instrument of ven- 
geance and policy employed by the court 
of Rome; was denounced against sove- 
reigns for the lightest offences; and 
made the guilt of one person involve 
the ruin of millions, even in their spiri- 
tual and eternal welfare. The execu- 
tion of it was calculated to strike the 
senses in the highest degree, and to ope- 
rate with irresistible force on the super- 
stitious minds of the people. The na- 
tion was of a sudden deprived of all 
exterior exercise of its religion: the 
altars were despoiled of their orna- 
ments; the crosses, the reliques, the 
images, the statues of the saints, were 
laid on the ground; and, as if the air 
itself were profaned, and might pol- 
lute them by its contact, the priests 
carefully covered them up, even from 
their own approach and veneration, 
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The use of bells entirely ceased in all 
the churches: the bells themselves were 
removed from the steeples, and laid on 
the ground with the other sacred uten- 
sils. Mass was celebrated with shut 
doors, and none but the priests were 
admitted to that holy institution. The 
laity partook of no religious rite, ex- 
cept baptism to new-born infants, and 
the communion to the dying: the dead 
were not interred in consecrated ground, 
they were thrown into ditches, or bu- 
ried in common fields; and their obse- 
quies were not attended with prayers 
or any hallowed ceremony. Marriage 
was celebrated in the church-yards: 
and that every action in life might bear 
the marks of this dreadful situation, 
the people were prohibited the use of 
meat as in Lent, or times of the highest 
penance ; were debarred from all plea- 
sures and entertainments, and even to 
salute each other, or so much as to 
shave their beards, and give any decent 
attention to their person and apparel. 
Every circumstance carried symptoms 
of the deepest distress, and of the most 
immediate apprehension of divine ven- 
geance and indignation.”—Hume, Hist. 
Eng. ¢. xi. 


I may, perhaps, be allowed to add, 
that the circumstance of its being an 
Irish see to which Archdeacon de Lon- 
dres permitted himself to be promoted, 
under the above circumstances, af- 
fords an additional argument for his 
attachment to right constitutional 
principles ; for Ireland had then but 
recently and partially come under 
foreign spiritual jurisdiction, and 
while the synod of Lismore was an 
event almost of the current genera- 
tion in Ireland, an illustrious example 
of the independence of an Irish 
prelate was fresh in the memory, 
and I am persuaded I may well add 
in the gratitude, of the English people. 
Permit me to record the circumstance 
to which I allude, in the words of a 
great, a learned Englishman, whom it 
is no disparagement to the memory of 
Swift to designate, “ strenuum pro vi- 
rili Libertatis Vindicatorem.” 


—.‘‘ The Church of Exeter, wanting a 
bishop during the interdict, the king, 
out of his piety and ecclesiastical sove- 
reignty, sent the Archbishop of Armach, 
primate of Jreland, thither to execute his 
episcopal office in that bishoprick, giving 
orders to defray his expenses out of the 
mannors of the bishoprick, as this writ 
records (and cites the writ to that effect, 
bearing teste at Devies the 19th June, 
1207, and enrolled in the Close Roll of 
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9 Johan. m. 3, in Turr. Lond.)~ Thus 
did the king provide for the people’s 
souls, which the om and bishops who 
interdicted the realm, endeavoured to 
starve and destroy by interdicting all 
public worship, service, and sacra- 
ments.”—(Prynne’s Exact History, ad 
an. 1207-8, p. 13.) 


We read of this charitable journey 
of the Archbishop of Armagh in the 
anonymous annals cited by Harris, 
( Ware, Vol. I. p. 64,) where it is stated 
that “the comorb of Patrick went to 
the king of England’s house for the 
good of ‘the churches of Ireland ;” and 
we learn from the Tower record, (8 
Johann m. 3, dors.) cited by the same 
learned writer (ibid.) that the Irish 
primate had already, through the me- 
diation of two friars of Mellifont, 
made satisfaction to the king for his 
acceptance of the archiepiscopal office 
at the hands of a foreign potentate ; 
for Eugene MacGillivider (however 
much his subsequent conduct may re- 
dound to his honour) was the first Arch- 
bishop of Armagh who accepted his 
appointment at the hands of the Bishop 
of Rome.—( Ware, Vol. I. p. 64.) 

But to return to our Archbishop of 
Dublin. The next occasion on which 
we find his name commemorated in 
popular history, is in connection with 
that sad and detestable business of 
King John doing homage to the 
pope’s legate for his kingdoms ; and 
here the conduct of Archbishop de 
Londres was in all points as indepen- 
dent and worthy of honour, as that of 
those prelates whom your committee 
have preferred to him, was slavish and 
shameful. For while Henry, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, lamented and pro- 
tested against the king’s transfer of 
his dominions to a foreign poten- 
tate, (“ Achiepiscopo dolente et re- 
clamante,” Matt. Par. p. 237,) the 
other two were in point of fact 
the first to put their hands and seals 
as witnesses to the deed of homage 
solemnly executed by the king and 
them at St. Paul’s to the pope's 
legate on the 3rd October, 1213. To 
the tale of Archbishop Langton’s 
verbal reclamations and subsequent 
remorse, as preserved by Mathew 
Paris, on the authority of the arch- 
bishop’s brother, Simon, the histori- 
cal student will give such credence as, 
with the deed of homage, which he 
reads at large in Rymer before him, 
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his charity or his credulity can afford : 
but that Willian of London, for whom 
in particular the Irish prelate has 
been postponed, put his hand to the 
document in any other character than 
that of a witness against the civil 
liberties of Englishmen, has never been 
suggested or surmised. 

You will pardon me for continuing 
to cite matter so familiar; but, inas- 
much as it may become a question how 
far it is consistent with just notions of 
constitutional freedom to accord the 
most honourable commemoration in the 
power of a nation to bestow, to any of 
the parties, whether principals or wit- 
nesses, engaged in a transaction so en- 
tirely at variance with every principle 
of national independence, it seems 
proper here to introduce the text of 
the deed itself :— 


THE CHARTER OF GRANT. 


‘John, by the grace of God, king of 
England, Lord of Ireland, Duke of 
Normandy, and Aquitaine, Count of 
Anjou, to all the faithful in Christ who 
shall inspect these presents, health in 
the Lord. 

** We will that it be known to your 
universality by this our charter, au- 
thenticated with our golden bulla, that 
whereas we have offended God and our 
holy mother church in many things, and 
are thereby conscious that we stand in 
great need of the divine mercy, neither 
that we can offer any thing worthy for 
making due satisfaction to God and the 
church, save it be ourselves and our 
kingdoms. 

‘Desiring to humble ourselves for 
his sake who humbled himself for us 
even to death, we, by the inspiring "pmo 
of the Holy Spirit, neither induced nor 
coerced by any fear, but of our own 
good and spontaneous will, and by the 
common consent of our barons, ' offer 
and freely grant to God and his holy 
apostles Peter and Paul, and to our 
holy mother church of Rome, and to 
our Lord, Pope Innocent the Third, and 
his Catholic successors, ALL OUR KING- 
DoM oF ENGLAND AND ALL IRELAND, 
AND ALL THEIR RIGHT AND APPURTE- 
NANCES, for the remission of our own 
sins and those of our entire race, as 
well for the living as for the dead. 

* And thereupon receiving and taking 
back the samefrom God and from the Ro- 
man church, as feudatory, in the presence 
of the venerable father our Lord Nicholas 
bishop of Tusculum, legate of the apos- 
tolic seat, and of Pandulf, subdeacon 
and familiar of our Lord the Pope, we 
make and swear according to the sub- 
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scribed form, fealty therefor to our 
said Lord Pope Innocent and to his Ca- 
tholic successors, and to the church of 
Rome. 

** And further (whereas) by the hands 
of the aforesaid legate, and in the place 
and stead of our said Lord the Pope re- 
ceiving the same. we have publicly done 
liege homage for the said kingdoms to 
God and the holy apostles, Peter and 
Paul, and to the church of Rome, and 
to our said Lord Pope Innocent, oblig- 
ing ourselves and our successors and 
heirs by our wife for ever, that they 
without contradiction shall be bound to 
profess their fealty, and acknowledge 
their homage in like manner to the chief 
pontiff for the time being, and to the 
church of Rome. 

‘* For an evidence of this, our perpetual 
obligation and grant, we will and estab- 
lish that out of the proper and special rents 
of our said kingdoms, as and for all the 
service and custom which we ought to 
render for the same, (saving always the 
blessed Peter’s penny) the Roman 
church shall receive one thousand 
marks sterling by the year: to wit, on 
the feast of St. Michael five hundred 
marks, and at Easter five hundred 
marks ; seven hundred, to wit, for the 
kingdom of England, and three hundred 
for the kingdom of Ireland; saving to 
ourselves and our heirs our justices, 
liberties, and royalties. 

‘* All which, as aforesaid, willing the 
same to be ratified and confirmed for 
ever, we bind ourselves and our succes- 
sors not to contravene. 

** And if we, or any of our successors, 
shall presume to attempt this, whosoever 
he be, may he, unless, being duly ad- 
monished, he repent, fall from his right 
to the kingdom; and may this, our 
charter of obligation and grant, remain 
firm for ever.” 


THE FORM OF HOMAGE. 


“TI, John, by God’s grace, king of the 
English and Lord of Ireland, from this 
hour henceforth will be faithful to 
God and the blessed Peter and church 
of Rome, and to my Lord, the Lord Pope 
Innocent the Third, and his rightful 
Catholic successors. 

** T will not in deed, word, consent, or 
council, that they lose life or limb, or 
be taken in wrongful caption. 

“T willifI know of aught to their da- 
mage, and can, hinder the same, and cause 
it to be amoved; or otherwise, I will 
as speedily as I can inform them thereof 
or communicate the same to some one 
such as I believe for certain will inform 
them. Such council as they shall com- 
municate to me by themselves or by 
letter, I will keep secret, and know- 
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ingly will disclose to no one to their de- 
triment. 

“‘I will be their aider in defending 
against all men the patrimony of the bles- 
sed Peter, and especially the kingdom 
of England and the kingdom of Ire- 
land, according to my ability, so help 
me God and the holy evangel of 
God. 

** Whereof, lest hereafter there should 
be any doubt, for the greater security 
of our aforesaid obligation and grant, 
we have caused the present charter to be 
made and authenticated with our golden 
bulla, and for the rent of this first year 
we have paid to the church of Rome a 
thousand marks sterling by the hands 
of the aforesaid legate. 


WITNESSES : 


The Lord Stephen of W. Marshall, Earl Pem- 
Canterbury, Archbp. broke, 


W. London, Robert de Ros, 
P. Winton, \ Bishops. W. Earl of Ferrers, 


E. Ely, 8S. Earl Winton, 
H. Lincoln, William Briwere, 
W. De Grey, our Chan- Peter Fitzherbert, 


cellor, Mathew Fitzherbert, and 
W. Earl of Salisbury, our Brian de Insula, our 
brother, butler, 
R. Earl of Clare, 


‘*Given by the hands of master Richard 
de Marisco, Archdeacon of Richmond 
and Northumberland, at Saint Paul’s, 
London, the 3rd day of October, in the 
year from the incarnation of our Lord, 
1213, and of our reign the fifteenth.” 

(Ex. Bib. Cotton. Nero, c. 11, n. 47; 
Rymer, vol. 1, p. 115.) 


Such was the instrument attested 
and authenticated by these prelates, 
who as witnesses virtually became 
guarantees for its observance. But, lest 
I should be deemed to have indicated 
too strongly the views which strike 
my own mind in relation to this trans- 
action, I will ask your permission to 
add what has been said in its extenua- 
tion by (I believe) the only English 
writer who has deemed the proceeding 
capable of excuse :— 


** This transaction has heaped eternal 
infamy on the memory of John. Every 
epithet of reproach has been expended 
by writers and readers against the pu- 
silanimity of a prince, who could lay 
the crown of England at the foot of a 
foreign priest, and receive it from him 
again as his vassal and tributary. It 
was certainly a disgraceful act; but 
there are some considerations, which, if 
they do not remove, will at least exte- 
nuate his offence. Though the prin- 
ciples of morality are unchangeable, our 
ideas of honour and infamy perpetually 
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vary with the ever-varying state of so- 
ciety. To judge impartially of our 
ancestors, we are not to measure their 
actions by the standard of our present 
manners and notions: we should trans- 
port ourselves back to the age in which 
they lived, and take into account their 
political institutions, their principles of 
legislation and government. Now in 
the thirteenth century there was nothing 
so very degrading in the state of vas- 
salage. It was then the condition of 
most of the princes of Christendom. 
Even the king of Scotland was the vas- 
sal of the king of England, and the king 
of England was vassal of the king of 
France; the one for the lands what- 
ever they were, which he held of the 
English crown, the other for his trans- 
marine territories ; and both were fre- 
quently seen in public on their knees, 
swearing fealty, and doing homage to 
their feudals superior. John himself 
had been present when William the Lion 
subjected the Scottish crown to the 
English ; and it was but nine years since 
Peter the king of Arragon, had vo- 
luntarily become the vassal of Innocent, 
and bound himself and his successors 
to the yearly payment of two hundred 
and fifty ounces of gold to the holy 
see. Nor were similar precedents want- 
ing in his own family. He knew that 
his father Henry, powerful as he was, 
had become the feudatory of Pope 
Alexander III.; and that his brother, 
the lion-hearted Richard, had resigned 
his crown to the emperor of Germany, 
and consented to hold of him by the 
payment of a yearly rent. Jobn in his 
distress followed these examples; and 
the result seems to have recommended 
his conduct to the imitation of the Scot- 
tish patriots, who, to defeat the claim 
of his grandson, Edward I. acknow- 
ledged the pope for their superior lord, 
and maintained that Scotland had always 
been a fief of the Church of Rome. 
Neither is the blame of this transaction 
to be confined to the king. It must be 
shared with him by the great council 
of the barons, his constitutional ad- 
visers, the very men who two years 
later extorted from him the grant of 
their liberties on the plain of Runny- 
mead. The cession was made by their 
advice, and with their consent: whence 
it may be fairly presumed, that there 
was something in the existing circum- 
stances which would justify the king, 
as far as he was concerned. Some wri- 
ters have imagined that their motive 
was the hope of averting the threatened 
invasion, or if it could not be averted, 
of at least preserving John on the 
throne by the intervention of the same 
ower, which had so nearly precipitated 
im from it. There is, however, some 
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reason to believe that it originated with, 
the barons themselves, who eagerly 
grasped at the opportunity of humbling 
the pride, and checking the violence of 
the despot, whom they abhorred. From 
that moment they began to demand the 
grant of their liberties. On his refusal, 
they appealed by their agents to the 
gratitude of the pope, now become his 
and their sovereign, reminding him that 
“it was not to the good will of the king, 
but to them, and the compulsion which 
they had employed, that he was in- 
debted for his superiority over the 
English crown.” Innocent, however, 
supported the cause of his vassal; and 
the barons transferred their allegiance 
to Louis, the son of Philip. The men, 
who could thus place on the throne the 
heir of the French monarchy, were cer- 
tainly capable of subjecting it to the 
feudal control of the head of their 
church.” —Lingard, Hist. Eng. v. iii. ce. 1, 


Leaving these more prominent 
transactions in which the Irish prelate, 
and those for whom he has been ex- 
cluded fromt he place of honour, played 
parts so opposite—and in my humble 
judgment so conclusive of his right to 
be preferred to both—I will now beg 
leave to refer you to the collections of 
the learned Prynne, in whose History 
of the reigns of King John and his 
successors, and Exact History of the 
Pope’s intolerable Usurpations, we find 
numerous testimonies to the services 
to the state performed by our arch- 
bishop in England, especially in medi- 
ating between the king and the pre- 
lates who had abandoned the realm, 
and for whose safe conduct on their 
return, he was one of the guarantees 
both by his letters patent, and by 
his personal attendance on them on 
their journey home. (Prynne, Hist. 
King John, p. 278, citing the Close 
Roll of 15 Johan. p. 2, dors. m. 8.) 

But, next to the example of inde- 
pendence set by him to the clergy and 
laity of England, you will probably 
esteem these services of chief value 
which the archbishop, as Justiciary, 
rendered to the state in Ireland. I 
make no pretension to judge of (neither 
am I in a position to submit to your 
better judgment) those synodical con- 
stitutions, which have obtained him 
the approval of the Ecclesiastical An- 
nalist of Mary’s Abbey (Harris’s Ware, 
vol. I. p. 318); but for his activity and 
usefulness in the secular government, 
we have abundant and distinct vouchers 


in the remaining state records of that 
period. 

In the Patent Roll of the 16th John 
(m. 13, n. 2) in the Tower of Lon- 
don, (our own cotemporaneous records 
were unfortunately consumed in St. 
Mary’s Abbey, in a.p. 1360), we find 
a writ directed to him as Justiciary, 
whereby he is commanded to purchase 
scarlet robes for the native Irish 
princes, who appear, through his in- 
strumentality, to have submitted them- 
selves at this time to the king’s govern- 
ment along with Cathal O’Conor. 
(Rymer, vol. I. p. 123.) 

A service of a similar nature ap- 
pears due to his good conduct in con- 
cluding the terms specified in the 
Patent Roll of the 6th of Henry 3rd, 
on which Donald, King of Thomond, 
consented to hold his territory of the 
crown. (Rymer, Vol. I. p. 167.) 

Immediately before the granting of 
the great charter, on the 3rd July, 
1215, at Marlbridge, he appears as 
first witness to the charters of Dublin 
and Waterford respectively, bearing 
date the same day. The charter of 
Dublin (in Lib. Nig. Ecc. S. Trin., 
Dub., given in Rymer, Vol. I. p. 135), 
besides numerous civil and _ political 
privileges, and a grant of the entire 
soil of the city, contains a provision 
for building the first bridge over the 
Liffey, a work which we may not un- 
reasonably ascribe to the Justiciary, 
seeing that he is recognised as the 
founder of the Castle of Dublin (Han- 
mer, p. 188; Cox, p. 57); and is 
supposed, on good grounds, to have 
defrayed the cost of its erection out of 
his private revenue. 

Of this, as well as of his numerous 
other services to the state, we have 
good evidence bya writ in the Patent 
Roll of the 12th of Henry the Third 
(m. 4, int.), cited by Harris (Ware 
(Vol. I. p. 318), and by which, after 
reciting the king’s obligations to the 
archbishop for these services, the pro- 
fits of certain vacant sees are appro- 
priated to refund him his outlay. 

And finally, as a concluding evi- 
dence of the estimation in which this 
prelate was held by his sovereign, let 
me cite the language of that writ 
which king Henry the Third addressed 
to the barons of Ireland on the occa- 
sion of sending over de Londres to 
assist his deputy, Geoffrey de Marisco, 
in the government. “ Albeit we are 
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aware that the presence in these parts 
of England of our venerable father 
the Lord Henry, Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, is very needful for us and for 
our kingdom ; and that we can hardly 
do without his council; nevertheless, 
we destine him for the parts of Ire- 
Jand that he may visit and console his 
church, &c.” (Pat. 1, Hen. 111; n. 8 
in Turr., Lond.; Rymer, vol. 1, 
p. 146.) 

With regardtothe story told by Han- 
mer, who does not name his authority, 
of the Archbishop having received the 
name of Burn-bill, from burning his ten- 
ant’s leases, with which he had been 
intrusted for inspection, | apprehend 
most candid minds will agree with 
Cox (p. 57) “ That it is a silly story, 
and not to be believed of so learned 
aman, and so good a governor, as 
every body allows this archbishop to 
have been;” and I may add what seems 
to shew the improbability more con- 
clusively, that two deeds of agree- 
ment and concord between the arch- 
bishop and the citizens who were ten- 
ants of his see, remain in the register 
of Archbishop Alan (fo. 117 d. and 
fo. 118) from which their differences 
appear to have been referred to arbi- 
tration and amicably composed (un- 
published fasciculus uf Irish Record 
Commission, in Lib. Queen's Inns, 
Dub.). 

It only remains to inquire whether 
any thing be known of William, Bi- 
shop of London, which makes him, in 
any comparative estimate of claims to 
commemoration, more worthy or even 
equally worthy of our honour. To dis- 
charge this part of the inquiry, with 
least risk of partiality, it seems the bet- 
ter course to transcribe what is said of 
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him in the standard history of the Eng- 
lish Bishops, and therefore I extract the 
passage from Godwin entire. ‘“ Wil- 
liam de St. Maur, canon of St. Paul’s, 
formerly secretary to king Richard the 
First, succeeded, and was consecrated 
on the 22nd June, 1199. He was one 
of those who in the name of the Pope 
interdicted the whole of the realm from 
sacred services, and pronounced king 
John excommunicate ; and being pun- 
ished therefor with five years’ banish- 
ment, demolished the castle of Stort- 
ford, which William the First had 
bestowed on the see of London, and 
utterly razed it in a.p. 1211. He 
voluntarily resigned his bishoprick the 
26th of January, 1221"—(de Presu- 
libus, p. 237)—a brief and not honora- 
ble notice, to which the diligence of 
Richardson has added nothing beyond 
the fact, that William was a native” of 
Normandy. 

Having brought these facts under your 
attention, I would beg you to consider 
whether they do not render some new 
arrangement of the list desirable. It 
would be importunate to trouble you 
withthe complaints of some other omis- 
sions which self-respecting persons con- 
nected with this country might make re- 
garding the lists in general; but my 
reverence for the memory of my great 
countryman, John Scot, will not suffer 
me to close this communication with- 
out a sigh over the inadvertence to 
which I must ascribe the omission 
of his illustrious name from ever so 
select a roll of the British and Irish 
fathers of European learning. 

I have the honour to remain, with 
great respect, Sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, 

SamvE. Fercuson. 





